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The Hotel Scandal 


By Mrs, Baillie Reynolds 


Author of “It Began with a Wedding,” “The Lonely Stronghold,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


A mystery story that is a mystery. 


ROBERT A. 


GRAEF 


With its quick twists and turns—its 


unconventional situations—it is a tale that unfolds itself all too rapidly. 


F course I was there,” said Mrs. 
@ Middleton, smiling reminis- 
cently as she passed the ciga- 
rettes, “and I see no reason why I 
shouldn’t tell you what I know. It’s 
some months ago now. It can’t matter. 
And, after all, there was so much one 
never heard a 
She broke off for a moment, the 
firelight flickering over her pretty, wavy 
gray hair, her well-cut black gown, 





. and her few, but fine, diamonds. Then 
she began. 
It was at the Parma, you know. 


Bob had been home for a fortnight’s 
leave, and he and I came up to town 
together, to spend the last three days of 
it—to see a play or two and do some 
shopping. Of course his train left at 
some unearthly hour—you know the 
manners and custom of leave trains— 
and I promised to awaken him, not 
trusting to the elderly and stiff-jointed 
old person who was the only boots the 
depleted hotel staff could boast. 

That was how I came to be out in 
the corridor at an hour when most re- 
spectable mothers are safe in their beds. 


tS 


I had called Bob, and was slipping back 
into my own room to put on some 
clothes, when I heard a slight click— 
the sound of a bolt being pushed back. 
Remember that as we go along—it’s 
rather important. Then a door opened, 
just ahead of me, very softly, very cau- 
tiously. A woman slipped out into the 
passage. 

It was daylight, though not fully so. 
I could see that she was young and 
slight. She wore a negligee of that soft, 
thick satin which has wool at the back. 
It was the color of willow leaves— 
green, but silvery. Her dark hair was 
hanging in a rope, half untwisted, about 
her shoulders. Her attitude as she 
crept out, and her remarkable pallor, 
suggested something dreadful. In or- 
dinary circumstances, the last thing one 
would do would be to accost, or even 
to seem to notice, any one else, when 
walking about hotel corridors in the 
small hours. But without speaking a 
word, this girl conveyed to my mind 
so strong an impression that, without 
stopping to think, I cried: 

“My dear—what is the matter?” 

She was exactly facing me, and I 
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\ door opened just ahead of 
me, very softly, very cautious- 
A woman slipped out’ into 


ly. 


could see the muscles of her throat 
working. She made a furtive gesture 
toward the room she had just left. 

“*There’s—there’s a—man in there,” 
said she in a whisper. 

“A man?” I gasped stupidly. That 
there should be a man in a hotel bed- 
room did not seem very astonishing. 

“But it’s my room! He’s in my 
room!” She made a quick movement 
as I seemed about to approach the 
door, which she had most noiselessly 
closed behind her. “No, no! Don’t 
rouse him until we’ve called somebody! 
He’s asleep!” 
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“Do you mean 
that you wak- 
ened to find a 
man asleep in 
your room?” |] 
asked, with 
mingled fright 
and disgust. 

She nodded. 

“IT got out of 
bed to look at 
the time, having 
left my watch 
on the dressing 
table. As I sat 
up, I had that 
feeling of there 
being somebody 
in the room 
which one has 
sometimes, 
without seeing. 
I began to creep 
softly across the 
carpet barefoot. 
There’s a_ big 
sofa in the 
room, with a 
back to it. The 
back was to- 
ward me. I 
fixed my eyes 
upon it, but I 
con't think I°* 
really expected 
to——- but there actually was a man 
lying upon it—fast asleep!” 

I felt sorry for her predicament, but 
vexed with her for her culpable care- 
lessness in omitting to fasten her door. 

“Don’t you know that it’s very 
imprudent to go to bed in a strange 
place like this without securing your- 
self against intruders ?” 

“But I bolted the door,” said she, 
looking at me piteously. “What is 
more, it was still bolted when I came 
out—yes, bolted on the inside.” 

I remembered. That was_ right 
enough. I had heard her unfasten it. 


the passage. 





The 

“He must have come in from the 
next room?” I suggested. 

“There are no communicating doors 
to my room. _Go in and look But 
no! He mustn’t be aroused till we’ve 
summoned help! He ought to be prose- 
cuted, ought he not?” 

“We'd better lock this door on the 
outside,” said I, “while you run and 
No, I had better do that myself. 
[ have to go downstairs, to give my son 
his breakfast and bid him good-by. [’ll 
tell the boots to awaken the manager, 
and say that Mrs. Middleton must see 
him upon a serious matter in which his 
personal interference is necessary. Will 
you go into my room and wait? It 
may be twenty minutes or more before 
we get any responsible person on the 
scene.” 

She agreed willingly enough, and with 
infinite precaution we opened the bed- 
room door, abstracted the key, closed 
it again, and locked it from the outside. 


I had a momentary glimpse of a man 
in civilian clothes lying upon the sofa. 
[ put the key in the pocket of my 
peignoir and went down without wait- 


ing to dress. There was nobody but 
Charles, the elderly boots, to be scan- 
dalized. 

Bob wanted to know what had kept 
me, and when I told him, he grinned 
unfeelingly. 

“One of these dear little ‘temporary 
gentlemen,’ I expect,” said he. “Is the 
beast in khaki?” 

“No. Civilian clothes.” 

“Shall I run up and kick him? I 
have just time.” 

“T hope he’ll have a more lasting pun- 
ishment. He ought to be locked up.” 

“The lady might object to that. A 
bit awkward for her, what?” asked 
Bob. 

That idea had not struck me, but it 
did now. The girl would probably pre- 
fer to have the intruder conveyed away 
without having to face the embarrass- 
ment of any form of inquiry. 
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When my wrench was over and Bob 
had departed for Charing Cross, I went 
upstairs to suggest this. I found the 
manager on the scene, looking doubt- 
fully at the picturesque heroine of the 
adventure, who was relating to him her 
experience. When she saw me, she 
gave a little exclamation of relief. 

“This lady peeped in. She has seen 
him,” said she. 

The manager turned to me for sup- 
port in his just displeasure. 

“If ladies will go to rest in a big hotel 
with their doors unfastened "i 

“But that is just what I did not do,” 
persisted the girl. “It was bolted on 
the inside, and when I went to open it 
this morning, it was still bolted.” 

“I can answer for that,” I put in. 
“T heard the young lady unbolt her door 
as I passed. By the bye”—lI turned to 
her—“what is your name?” 

“Mrs. Wilson,’ she replied, and I 
then noticed that she wore a wedding 


ting. She turned to the manager, speak- 


ing eagerly. 

“T have to be off in good time this 
morning. I ordered my breakfast for 
a quarter to eight. I want the free use 
of my room at once, so please open this 
door.’ Had you better call Charles, so 
as to be two to one, in case he is very 
tipsy ?” 

This was done. Charles appeared, 
his face quite animated at the thought 
of something a little out of the usual 
routine. The manager unlocked the 
door, and we all went in. 

It was just at that moment that a 
horrible fear shot through me. 

“They will find him dead,” I thought. 

No tongue can tell the relief it was 
to see the sleeper sit up, rub his eyes, 
and gaze from one of the audience to 
another with almost comical dismay. 

“What’s the matter?” he muttered. 
“Time to get up, eh?” 

The manager, who had handled him 
none too gently, saw, as we all did, that 
the disturbed interloper was young, and 
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obviously a gentleman. He had rather 
a pleasant face, though there was 
nothing remarkable about it, and he was 
well dressed. Authority changed its 
tone slightly, but still, with some stiff- 
ness, demanded to be told what he was 
doing there, in some one else’s room, 
where he had apparently been all night. 

“Somebody else’s room? But this is 
my room all right,” said he, looking up 
with an engaging smile. 

“On the contrary, sir, you are in this 
lady’s room. May I inquire who you 
are, and how you came here?” 


**Somebody else’s room? But * Rai 
up with an engaging smile. ‘On -_ 
room. May I inquire who you “ 


“Certainly. My name’s Wilson— 
Cecil Wilson.” The young man smiled 
across to where stood Mrs. Wilson, 
gripping my arm so tightly that it hurt. 
“There’s my wife,” said he with a gay 
smile, 

The girl emitted a short, contemptu- 
ous laugh. 

“T never saw the man until this mo- 
ment,” said she, in reply to the man- 
ager’s look of query. 


“Lady arrived alone. I know that 
much,” grumbled the boots. 
“Certainly she arrived alone—but not 
















‘“, this is my room all right,” said he, looking 
the contrary, sir, you are in this lady’s 
are, and how you came here?”’ 


by my. wish,” replied Mr. Wilson, 
speaking more gravely. “As you see— 
she won’t look at me, even now. Fact 
is’—he broke off and waved a hand 
toward the manager — “domestic 
squabbles are not for the public ear. If 
you wish to know my proceedings since 
I rose above the horizon of the Parma 
Hotel yesterday, the charming lady who 
presides at the desk in the hall can en- 
lighten you. She will tell you that I 
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t arrived here about an hour after my 
wife, and that I dined in the grillroom. 
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on, When asked if I wanted a room, I said 
ene [ would wait until I had seen Mrs. 
act Wilson, as my hope was to be permitted 
nd to occupy half of hers. I said that if 
Stic [ could not arrange this, I would come 
If back and give word at the desk. Later 
nce in the evening, I saw my wife, and she 
ma seemed inclined to make it up. When I 
vho came upstairs to bed, however, I found 
en- her mood so unpleasant that I camped 
t I on the sofa. That’s the whole story.” 
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He spoke easily and with confidence. 


If he was lying, he did it well. 


“How did you get in through a bolted 
door?” I asked. 

“You touch the spot, madam,” said 
he with his disarming smile. ‘“Obvi- 


ously the door could not have been 


bolted, as I did get in.” 

“T'll swear,” said the lady in a low 
voice, “that the door was bolted and has 
been so all night. This person must 
have concealed himself somewhere and 
come out after I was asleep.” 

Mr. Wilson, as he called himself, was 
by this time on his feet. He walked 
to the mirror, took up a silver-backed 


brush with the assured air of a man 


using his own things, and brushed his 
hair, laughing to himself the while. 
“Girls are funny, aren’t they?” said 


he. 


The manager looked perplexed. Not 
merely the man’s statement, but his 
whole demeanor, carried weight. 

“Do I understand you to say, ma’am, 
that this gentleman is not known to 
you?” 

“Certainly not. 
til this morning.” 

“And he is not your husband?” 

“Of course not my husband!” 

“Tn that case, sir,” said the manager, 
“T think I must ask you to withdraw 
from this lady’s room.” 

“Afraid I can’t oblige you,” replied 
Mr. Wilson airily, “I’ve got to have it 
out with my wife here. She carries a 
joke too far.” A note of menace lurked 
beneath the airiness. 

I thought I would have a try at this 
tangle. One can sometimes detect a lie 
by questioning. 

“Where do-you live when you are at 
home, Mr. Wilson?” I asked. 

“In Argyll Road, Kensington,” he 
replied at once. ‘We have also a 
bungalow at Mundesley. We've been 
married nearly a year. My wife’s 
maiden name was Lambourn. Any 
other details I can give you?” 


I never saw him un- 
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The girl gasped with fury. 

“Of course there’s not a word of 
truth in it from beginning to end!” she 
cried. 

He went up to her, his hands behind 
him and in his eyes just such a look 
as might be worn by a young husband 
whose wife, for reasons of her own, 
was denying him. 

“If this amuses you, my dear, by 
all means go on and don’t mind me. 
But let me warn you that facts are 
against you.” He turned to Charles. 
“Run and get the telephone book. You 
might at least verify the name and ad- 
dress.” 

“This person is mad,” said the girl at 
last. “My husband is at the front. His 
name is not Cecil. We do not live, and 
have never lived, in Argyll Road.” 

I looked at the manager, who seemed 
much worried. For the life of me, I 
could not make up my mind which of 
the two was lying. The girl was un- 
doubtedly the more agitated, but that, 
in the circumstances, was but natural. 
Charles returned with the telephone 
directory, and we turned up Mr. Cecil 
Wilson’s name and address. 

“Ring up and ask for particulars— 
ask for a description of the man who 
lives there,” said the girl eagerly. 

“We will presently,” replied the 
manager. “At this early hour, [ fear 
nobody would be about.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 
she demanded. “I supposed your hotel 
to be such as a lady traveling alone 
might safely stay in. I awaken to find 
a madman in my room. I appeal to you 
to give this man in charge instantly.” 

“That will not, I am sure, be neces- 
sary, madam,” said the manager, po- 
litely, but anxiously. “As you say the 
gentleman is a stranger to you, I shall, 
of course, ask him to leave your room. 
The room is yours—you engaged it. 
You have the right to turn him out. 
But in view of his own assertions, you 
will see it would be difficult to do more. 
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I have to take this gentleman’s state- 
ment into consideration. For all I 
know, he may be the one who speaks 
the truth. I know no more of you than 
of him r 

He broke off, gazing apprehensively 
at her face of pale rage. He held open 
the door, motioning for the young man 
to go out. 

Mr. Cecil Wilson shook his head 
slightly. He was staring at the girl, his 
eyes so full of meaning that I could 
have declared that they really were 
known to each other, under all the 
counterfeiting. 

“Your best plan,” he said slowly to 
the manager, “is to retire, all of you, 
and leave Mrs, Wilson to me for a few 
minutes.” 

The harassed manager looked hope- 
fully at the girl. 

“Would it be possible for you to give 
the gentleman a hearing, madam?” 

“After being assured by me, most 
positively, that this insolent rascal is a 
complete stranger to me, your sugges- 
tion is insulting!” cried Mrs. Wilson 
indignantly. She turned to me as to 
her last refuge. “You won’t leave me?” 
she cried in a panic. 

“T will not,” I assured her, with a 
firmness that surprised myself, and I 
then said to the young man, “Please do 
not upset her any more, but leave this 
room at once.” 

For answer, Cecil Wilson turned 
away and seated himself in an armchair. 

“I’m aware,” said he, “that the good 
old days are gone in which there was 
such a thing as marital authority. You 
see this excellent lady? I don’t know 
who she is—I don’t think my wife 
knows who she is—but she has taken 
sides, with no questions asked, with no 
idea of what is the issue between Mrs. 
Wilson and myself. Am I having fair 
play? Everything, for me, depends 





upon my having an interview with my 
wife, who is denying me solely in order 
But I’ve 


to avoid that interview. 
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‘*] decline to leave 
my room,”’ she said. 
‘*T have no time to 
change rooms. I 
wish to dress im- 
mediately. Turn out 
this ruffian.”’ 


traveled a good many miles in pursuit 
of her, and I think, my dear,” he con- 
cluded, “that you’ve got to listen.” 

The girl said to the manager: “You 
must remove this person by force, if 
he will not go quietly.” 

The manager had been fidgeting 
sadly. In fact, he was very doubtful 
whether the efforts of himself and 
Charles combined could put to the door 
the six feet of well-trained muscle that 
called itself Cecil Wilson. He made 


another appeal to the young man to go, 
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which was disregarded. 


completely 
Then he had a brilliant idea.* 

“If madam would like to leave the 
room herself, she could have the choice 
of any other, and all her things should 
be brought to her.” 

The lady stood by the table, consider- 


ing deeply. I wished I could fathom 
her thought, for she puzzled me. I 
could read furious resentment in her, 
but not precisely the shade of feeling I 
should have credited to a girl in such 
circumstances. At the moment, the 
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young man, who was contemplating 
her as if in admiration of her long lines 
and general air of distinction, put the 
finishing touch to his insolence by light- 
ing a cigarette. 

“I decline to leave my room,” said 
she. “I have no time to change rooms. 
I wish to dress immediately. Turn out 
this ruffian.” 

The official approached slowly, appeal 
in every lineament. 

“T warn you,” laughed Cecil, “that I 
do not leave this room unless you carry 
me. And when I begin hitting out, 
somebody usually gets a pretty thin 
time.” 

“Aren’t you ashamed?” I burst out 
indignantly. “Even if this young lady 
were your wife, the way you are be- 
having is justifying her more com- 
pletely every minute.” 

He looked at me with consummate 
impudence, 

“Is this your room?” he asked. 

“T am here by invitation of the 
owner—which you are not,” I snapped. 
He sprang up and, walking to the door, 
flung it open. 

“Out with you all!” he cried, so 
sharply that Charles skipped into the 
passage automatically, and even the 
manager took some steps in that direc- 
tion. My reply to the challenge was to 
seat- myself upon the sofa, my arm 
around the waist of the girl. For a 
moment we waited, breathless, but only 
for a moment. Charles, by his exit, 
had as it were surrendered the key of 
the position ; and in the twinkling of an 
eye, as it seemed to me, the manager 
was also outside, and the door locked 
behind him. 

Now the moment during which our 
tormentor had his back to us was in- 
describably short, but it sufficed for a 
stage aside from the girl to me: 

“Play up to me. I must get him to 
turn his back for a couple of moments.” 

Even as the words reached me, Cecil 
Wilson turned with a polite smile and, 
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standing with his hands behind. him, 
contemplated us with a humorous twist 
of his attiactive face. 

“T never knew before what a basilisk 
was,” said he. “I do now! But I.fear 
even this double-barreled glare won't 
turn me to stone. I have to search this 
room, and time’s short—so you'll ex- 
cuse a 

He whipped out what looked like a 
long silk handkerchief and caught the 
girl by both wrists. 

That, of course, enlightened me all at 
once. Some sinister purpose had un- 
derlain his behavior, and the girl knew 
it. I was not to be intimidated. I 
caught hold of his wrists, crying in- 





dignantly : 
“What is the use of this childish 
bluff? The manager will be back in 


” 





five minutes, with a whole posse 

“Five minutes will do me,” he said 
between his teeth, flinging me off like 
a rag. 

Then the girl spoke. Her voice was 
so altered as hardly to be recognizable 

“Stop it!” said she. “I give in! You 
shall have what you want. Mrs. Mid- 
dletown, will you please fetch me that 
leather suit case, standing there in the 
corner?” 

Her manner had changed as totally 
as her voice. It was broken and de- 
spairing. He gave her a quick glance, 
full of all kinds of speculation. He 
wore the expression a man might wear 
who has been searching all night for 
something which he now discovers to be 
under his nose. For a moment, her 
wonderful acting imposed on me also, 
but in a flash I saw her aim, and I sat 
tight. He paused, in act to tie her 
hands; then, as I made no attempt to 
get what he wanted, he supposed, 
probably, that I was frightened out of 
my senses. I certainly tried to look as 
if I were! He darted to where the 
suit case stood, and the very instant he 
turned, she rose, and I, snatching from 
the red plush back of the sofa a bit of 











mosquito netting edged with crochet, 
moved after him, with no very clear in- 
tention in my mind except to hinder 
him.- As he picked up the suit case, 
I flung the net over his head, with my 
whole weight following it, and hung 
on right lovingly for one dreadful mo- 
ment before he flung me off—how I 
don’t know, but with very little effort. 
| had, however, detained him just long 
enough. The girl had leaped to the 
cupboard in the wall behind her, 
plunged her hand into the deep pocket 
of her long coat, and extracted the thing 
she wanted. : 

“Hands up!” came her clear voice. 
“If I shoot, I’ll shoot to mark you and, 
once marked, you'll never play this 
game again!” 

The man stopped short. For a mo- 
ment the expression on his face was 
quite devilishly ugly. Then it changed 
to something almost like unwilling ad- 
miration. With a swift movement, he 
got behind me, but I guessed his inten- 
tion instantly. He meant to use me as 
cover, while he ran to the door with the 
suit case in his hand. I evaded him, 
but almost at the same moment sanity 
seemed to return to him and he realized 
that he had been bluffed. 

“Not there, not there, my child!” he 
muttered, letting the thing fall to the 
floor. 

“You have ten seconds in which to 
put up your hands. At the end of them, 
[ fire.’ Mrs. Wilson’s voice was as 
steady as if she had said, “Tell William 
to have the car around in five minutes.” 

I saw him raise his hands obediently. 
She issued another order. 

“Mrs. Middleton, please bring that 
suit case here to me.” 

I obeyed, placing it on the ground 
beside her. 

“Shall I unlock the door?” I asked. 

“On the contrary, see that he doesn’t 
try to do so. We must wait until the 
men come.” 

There was an odd pause, while we 
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stood like that—I with my back cover- 
ing the handle of the door, he with his 
hands raised and his eyes fixed on her, 
and she holding her weapon very stead- 
ily, while her glance flickered all over 
and about him. After a tense moment, 
he spoke. 

“Sorry you have been troubled, 
madam,” said he, with a deliberate 
mimicry of a telephone girl. “I realize 
that I had no right to force myself upon 
you, no matter how badly you had 
treated me. Have I your permission to 
go?” 

“You have not.” 

“T don’t think that the police, when 
they arrive, can arrest me, if I offer 
to leave quietly and undertake not to 
molest you again.” 

She smiled a smile that had a secret 
thought at the back of it. 

“The charge,” said she, “will be that 
of being concealed in a hotel bedroom 
with intent to commit a felony.” 

He made a contemptuous sound. 

“That’s got to be substantiated. 
What was there to steal?” 

“When the police open this case, I 
think they will have no difficulty at all 
in fitting your behavior with a motive,” 
she replied tauntingly. “Would you 
mind opening it, Mrs. Middleton?” 

I sat down, took the thing on my lap, 
and undid the hasps. There were a few 
articles of ladies’ wear inside, but, un- 
derneath, about a dozen cases of jew- 
elry—flashing diamonds, opals, rubies, 
laid on beds of white velvet. 

The young man’s face was a study. 

“By Jove,” he said, “you’ve been 
clever! I take off my hat to you!” 

I gazed in wonder from one to the 
other. What did it all mean? What 
underlay it? She had left this case, 
full of such valuables, in her room, 
unlocked, knowing of his presence 
there. Below the surface there must 
-be something I could not fathom. 

As I marveled, there came a smart 
rap on the door, and I admitted the 





The young man’s face was a study. ‘‘By Jove,’’ he said, ‘‘you’ve been clever! 
I take off my hat to you!” 
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manager, followed by Charles, a couple 
of nervous-looking waiters, and a large 
policeman. 

Mrs. Wilson stated her case with 
brevity and conciseness. She was on a 
mission for the firm whose name was 
stamped within the cases. The thief 
who had concealed himself in her room 
doubtless had learned of her intended 
journey 

“I expect his face is well known to 
the police,” said she. “Can you identify 
him, constable ?” 

The bobby, who had drawn out his 
notebook and was referring to it, shook 
his head in doubt. He displayed a row 
of snapshots. 

“He ain’t here, mum. I’ve got all the 
best-known jool thieves in the metro- 
politan district.” 

“That’s a great help, as it shows he 
comes from some other district,” said 
the girl cheerfully. “From Liverpool, I 
expect.” 

“May I take your deeposition, 
madam, as to where you come from 
last night, where you was going, and 
how you discovered the prisoner-——” 

“You shall do so in twenty minutes, 
if you will allow me so long in which 
to dress myself, constable. I have to 
report at an early hour, and I can’t have 
any breakfast until I’m dressed. Also, 
I own that I am feeling very chilly,” 
added she with a shy smile, slipping 
from below the hem of her long 
“nightie” a small bare foot wearing 
only a swansdown-bordered slipper of 
the same color as her negligee. 

There was a murmur of sympathy 
from the knot of men, and they began 
to go out of the room. The policeman 
handcuffed Mr. Cecil Wilson, to the un- 
concealed triumph of the girl, who 
stood, as it were, gloating over him. 
He raised his eyes for a moment to her 
before departing, and said quietly: 

“T shall, of course, not spare you 
now.” 

Her only reply was a mocking smile, 
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as she turned from him and sauntered 
to her dressing table. 

The door closed, and she was trans- 
formed. Flying to it, she turned the 
key in the lock and came back, tearing 
off her wrap and her nightie in a man- 
ner that took away my breath until I 
perceived that, under her night attire, 
she was fully dressed, except for her 
shoes and stockings. 

“You must help,” she whispered to 
me, “and there isn’t one moment in 
which to explain. Roll up those things, 
like the darling you are, and stuff them 
into the case.” 

As she spoke, she was twisting her 
rope of hair and winding it around her 
shapely little head. Something in the 
hunted fury of her haste infected me, 
and I obeyed her exactly, packing the 
night things and fastening the case. By 
that time, with incredible celerity, she 
had fixed her hat and veil, her modest 
street attire disguising her so success- 
fully that I think I should have passed 
her on the stairs without knowing her. 

“Do you know which way they went 
—where they took him?” she whispered 
feverishly. 

“Yes, they’re in the room immediately 
to the left of this,” I replied. 

“Then ‘right’s’ the word for me,” she 
replied, and before I knew it, her arm 
was about my shoulders, her warm 
mouth pressed to my cheek. 

“Bless you forever for what you have 
done! You'll never know how much! 
Wish me luck!” she concluded, with a 
little sob. 

I opened my mouth to say all kinds 
of things. I wanted to tell her that, in 
my view, she was almost as suspect as 
he—that I was in great doubt as to 
whether I should allow her to leave the 
hotel—but she did not wait to hear any 
of it. She ran down the corridor and 
disappeared at a point where I knew 
there was a staircase leading to a small 
exit into the street—not the main door 
of the hotel. 
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I remembered suddenly 
that the window of my 
own bedroom gave upon 
the side street in ques- 
tion, and I ran thither to 
see if she got away un- 
molested. 1 opened my 
window and leaned forth. 
Below me was the narrow 
road, more an alley than 
a street, sloping sharply 
down from the Strand to 
the river. Against a lamp- 
post, almost opposite the 
door, a man was lounging 
in a detached kind of manner. 

By this time my mind was filled with 
the wildest surmises as to who Mrs. 
Wilson was, and what her business 
could possibly be. I instantly guessed 
that this man was on the watch, either 
for her or for her soi-disant husband. 
Would he pounce upon her as she came 
out? 

As the question framed itself in my 
thought, I saw her emerge. The man 
looked up, and his next proceeding was 
rather quecr. He put up his hand to 
his hat as if to steady it and knocked it 
off into the road. He stooped rather 
deliberately to pick it up, and I re- 
marked that he used both hands to lift 
it. 

Mrs. Wilson had stopped dead when 
she saw the hat fall. As she marked 
the manner in which he recovered it, 
she approached him, and they shook 
hands. She spoke to him, apparently 
asking him what he was doing there. 
She seemed surprised, though, as far as 

_I could judge, not annoyed by his 
presence. His reply to her questions 
was evidently in the nature of a shock. 
She started back, and began to ques- 
tion—closely, eagerly—and his replies 
seemed to agitate her more and more. 
It was as if she demanded, “What is to 
be done?” and evidently the man urged 
upon her some course to which at first 
she did not agree. However, at last she 
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decided to follow his ad- 
vice. This is how it looked 
to me, though I could not 
hear a word they said; and 
their next move was most 
unexpected, for they 
crossed the road and tfe- 
entered the hotel together. 

My curiosity was now at 
bursting point. I had, I 
flattered myself, helped the 
young lady at a pinch, and 
I considered that I had a 
right to be in at the death. 
Therefore, I came out of 
my room, and as they reached the head 
of the stairs, I confronted them. 

Mrs. Wilson colored up-when she saw 
me, but spoke at once. 

“Oh, Mrs. Middleton, I’ve come back 
to explain! I’m quite upset! I find I 
have made such a stupid mistake! I— 
the—I should say the man who was in 
my room was apparently misled by a 
likeness between myself and—and— 

“And his wife?” I asked dryly. “That 
might pass, my dear, in a Palais Royal 
farce. Here, and at this cold hour of 
the morning, it is, as my son would say, 
‘a bit too thin.’ ” 

“You think so?” she asked thought- 
fully, almost as if grateful to me for 
pointing out the lameness of the story. 
“That won’t quite do, will it? Perhaps 
I'd better leave it to him. He seems to 
have a very ready inventive capacity.” 

“Don’t you think I’m entitled to some 
kind of explanation?” I suggested 
mildly. 

“T do!” she replied, warmly and im- 
pulsively. “But this gentleman says we 
must ask you to be content not to ques- 
tion us. He allows me, however, to tell 





you privately that he is Captain Dent, 
of the secret police.” 

“Oh!” said I, with some annoyance 
in my sarcasm. “And you, perhaps, are 
a member of the fugitive Russian royal 
family ?” 

She gave me a fleeting smile. 
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“Secret service,” she murmured, “and 
that is all I can tell you. If you can’t 
believe it, I shan’t be a bit surprised. 
But if ever I get the 
chance to do you a 
good turn a 

As she spoke, the 
door of the captive’s 
room was opened, and 
the hotel manager 
came out, with the evi- 
dent intention of going 
to her room and find- 
ing out whether she 
was ready to make 
her deposition. 

















doing there. 
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She spoke to him, apparently asking him what he was 
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She advanced at once, her male 
friend accompanying her, and I went, 
too, more ravaged by curiosity than be- 
fore. .As we entered, Wilson was sit- 
ting sideways to the door, smoking with 
an air of much indifference. He turned 
to see who came, and when he saw the 
lady and her companion, he looked posi- 
tively amazed. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilson,” said the lady, in 
a humble and conciliatory voice, “I 
don’t know how to apologize to you! 


I’ve brought Captain Dent to tell 
you———” 
She hesitated. To tell what? That 


was evidently the question. Whatever 
might be the truth, these 
three were not out to utter 
it. Mr. Cecil Wilson rose to 
his feet, and a look of subtle 
amusement danced in_ his 
eyes—which, I have always 
thought, were far too ex- 
pressive for his trade—if he 
really was in the 
service, 

Captain Dent went up to 
the policeman and spoke, as 
far as I could gather, about 
five words. They were, 
however, amply sufficient. 
The policeman put up his 
notebook and gazed upon his 
prisoner with a. benevolent 
eye. 

The hotel manager, how- 
ever, stood there, fat and 
vindictive. He had been 
rudely “outed” by this young 
man, and wanted to know if 
he was likely to be compen- 
sated for that assault. He 
looked from one to the other 
of the three, all of whom 
seemed to be most curiously 
In the end, they 
left it to the lady. 

“I called a_ club,” : said 
Cecil Wilson, twinkling. 
“You can only go a dia- 


secret 


= 
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mond, Dent, old son. The lady calls 
the heart. It’s her to play.” 

Apparently Mrs. Wilson accepted her 
role. 

“You see,” she said nervously to the 
manager, “it was just a case of mis- 
taken identity. My—shop—sent me 
out with these valuable articles because 
women are not usually entrusted with 
them. They thought it would be safer. 
They knew some one was after them. 
And—and when I awoke and saw this 
gentleman in my room—I thought of 
course that he was—the person—that 
he—was him. I mean r 

“Yes, yes, and he was not?” inter- 
jected the manager fiercely. 

“Oh, no, far from it! It—it was the 
reverse. He was really out to—to take 
care of the things—and of me. But, 
you see, there had been a signal agreed 
upon—a telephone call—if I met with 
any misadventure, and by some misun- 
derstanding, this call was sent. I can’t 
think how it happened, can you, Captain 
Dent? We suppose some one must 
have done it for fun, just to scare us. 
But Mr.—er—Wilson—they sent him 
on to see what had happened, and he 
thought I was the one who had stolen 
the things. Most extraordinary! Yes 
—isn’t it? You see, I had disguised 
myself, so as not to be followed, and he 
had never seen me. He had only a de- 
scription—and I wasn’t a bit like it— 
at least, he didn’t think so. I’m not 
making it very clear, but I’m sure you 
understand ?” 

“T’m not sure of that,” replied the 
manager, whose mastery of English was 
not always equal to rapid explanation. 
“You tell me the firm has word sent to 
it that you, their emissary, with the 
stones in your possession, have met with 
misadventure. They send out this 
young man—a detective eh?” 

“Yes, yes! That’s all quite right!” 

“And he thinks you are the thief? 
He thinks you have robbed the lady sent 
out by the firm?” 
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“Yes, yes! How quick you are!” 

The compliment caused the man’s 
demeanor to relax a shade, but did not 
eclipse his common sense. 

“It does not explain why the gentle- 
man went to sleep in your room, 
madam. Those things—you say they 
were in a suit case, unlocked—why did 
he not take them and walk out?” 

The prisoner took a hand. “That 
was where I slipped up,” said he cheer- 
fully. “I got into Mrs. Wilson’s room 
while she was downstairs having her 
dinner. That suit case was too obvious 
a decoy, and I concluded that it was 
not worth while to open it until I had 
looked in other places first. In the 
midst of my search, I heard some one 
coming, and I had to conceal myself in 
a second, which I did by rolling under 
the sofa, which, as you know, wears 
petticoats. I had no more time, for the 
lady did not again leave her room. I 
had to remain there, cramped most 
agonizingly, until I concluded that she 
was asleep. 

“T then rolled out, but she made a 
move instantly, and I flung myself flat 
on the couch, concealed from her by 
the back of it. She struck a light, and 
I gave myself up for lost, but she did 
not get out of bed. I had to wait, and 
to my lasting shame, I own that, at 
about four o’clock, I dropped off to 
sleep. I invented all that stuff about 
her being my wife, in order to see if she 
would vacate the room and leave me in 
it alone, even for a moment. Had she 
done so, I should have concluded that 
she had not concealed anything. She 
declined any such suggestion absolutely, . 
and I thought my only chance was a 
little display of violence.” 

“But—but your address—it 
really in Argyll Road?” 

“Oh, that was easy enough. I found 
she was passing as Mrs. Wilson, so I 
got the directory and looked up a likely 
neighborhood. If you had called my 
bluff, as she at once suggested”—his 


was 
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“Oh, Mr. Wilson,” 

said the lady, ina 

humble and con- 

ciliatory voice, ‘‘I 

don’t know how to apolo- 

gize to you! I’ve brought 
Captain Dent to tell you——”’ 


look dwelt admiringly upon the lady— 
‘you would probably have discovered 
that the real owner of the name was at 
that moment asleep in his bed.” 
“Then you are strangers, you two?” 
“So much so that we did not know 
that we were on the same side until this 
gentleman,” indicating Captain Dent, 
“explained things to us.” 
“And this gentleman is 
“A—a member of the firm with 
whose valuables we were entrusted,” 
said Cecil with a great sigh, as if he 
feared his stock of inventions would 


” 


run out if this close questioning con- 
tinued much longer. 

The manager shrugged his shoulders 
and spread out his hands, 

“A lady detective who leaves the 
goods in an unlocked bag in an unlocked 
room—a gentleman detective who goes 
to sleep at the moment when he should 
most be awake x 

“Make a fair hash of it between ’em, 
don’t they?” laughed the young man. 
“But, you see, we were laying a trap. 
We knew the young lady was being 
shadowed, and she was, as you might 
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say, trailing her coat—leaving the 
jewels about in order to catch a man 
we have been after for—er—a _ con- 
siderable time.” 

“I think you will continue to pursue 
that one in vain,” said the manager 
with a final shrug of his shoulders. He 
could see that. he was not getting the 
truth, but so long as the scandal was 
hushed up, he did not particularly mind 
—or so I read him. 

Captain Dent here interposed, with 
courteous apologies to everybody. He 
expressed a hope that the morning’s 
proceedings would not be talked about, 
and pressed something into the hands 
of the servants. Then, looking at his 
watch, he asked the manager if he 
thought it too early in the day to have 
a drink. The offer was accepted, and 
every one left the' room except the two 
young people and myself. 

The girl had taken off her veil and 
was sitting by the table with eyes down- 
cast, pulling out the fingers of her 
gloves in a slow, reflective way. The 
young man, with his eyes fixed upon 
her, came a little nearer. 

“T did pass you over the sign, you 
know,” he said, in a voice between 
apology and reproach. 

“Tf you did, I missed it,” 
plied, with embarrassment. 
you look so Irish. 
you must be—he.” 

“T hope Dent has convinced you?” 

“Of course.” 

“And you really have got it with 
you?” She nodded. “Where are you 
going now? To Whitehall?” 

“Yes, at once. I shan’t have an easy 
moment until we are actually there.” 

“You'll get some honor and glory 
over this.” 

“Oh, I don’t know E 

“You'll let me take you there, just 
to show there’s no ill-feeling?” 


she re- 
“Besides— 
I made certain that 
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She looked up for the first time, and 
appeared to find him—as I did—ir- 
resistibie. She rose from her seat, and 
he picked up the suit case. 

“Jolly good idea, this jewelry,” he re- 
marked. ‘Was it your own?” 

She nodded. 


“T’ve worked a thing like this once 
before. It’s often a great help to be 
able to say one has valuables to guard.” 
As she spoke, she was opening the suit 
case. Taking one of the leather boxes, 
she opened it, showing a diamond 
necklet on white velvet. With a small 
ivory knife she pried up the velvet 
mounting and withdrew from under it 
a folded paper. “There it is,” said she. 

Then, slipping it into an inner pocket 
of her coat, she turned to me and 
wished me good-by. 

“You were splendid,” said she. “I 
couldn’t have got my revolver without 
you.” 

“You were indeed,” he agreed, shak- 
ing hands cordially. “We wish we 
could let you know what was the real 
game. Mais que voules-vous? C’est la 
guerre!” 

He looked once more at the girl by 
his side, and straightway they forgot me 
as if I had never existed. 

“IT say—are you really married?” I 
heard him say, as they went out. And 
the draft of the closing door blew me 
back a low-toned answer: “Well—no. 
As a matter of fact, I’m not. Are you?” 

But I had no real belief in the gen- 
uine nature of their mission until, a 
week later, the papers contained news 
of a most important political arrest. 

Nobody was told, however, that it 
was a woman’s doing. It set me won- 
dering whether, when everything is 
over, the public will be allowed to know 
anything of the secret history that is in 
the making all around us. 
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Divorce 


b Virgyjisien Middleton 


Author of “How Often Can One Love?” “Intimacy and Allure,” ete. 


“How shall I behave when I meet my divorced husband?” 


N agitated correspondent, of the 
feminine gender, writing to her 
favorite journalistic guide in 

life, has shattered the old illusion that 
there is nothing new under the sun. In 
a panic, she demands a rule of conduct 
for a situation about which the ladies of 
Greece and Rome, the dames of the 
medieval period, the  tent-dwelling 
women of the wandering tribes in the 
days before these, never needed to in- 
quire—how to behave when she meets 
her divorced husband! 

There were few divorces in those old 
days. And when they did happen, there 
was no confusion in any one’s mind. 
The woman in the case knew exactly 
what code of etiquette was to govern 
her future. If she had sufficient influ- 
ence to secure admission, a la Guine- 
vere, she hied her to a nunnery and ran 
no risk of meeting her ex-husband. If 
she had no influence, she was not likely 
to have had a divorce. 

But in these more complicated times, 
the frantic note of the young woman 
to the editor of the “Tell-Your- 
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Troubles” department of the 
paper represents a real problem. 
does meet one’s ex-husband or hus- 
bands occasionally. And how is one 
to bear the ordeal in a seemly fashion? 

The woman who asked the question 
had been indirectly meeting her ex- 
husband, it seems, in casual conversa- 
tion for some time before his actual 
presence was threatened. Concerning 
even these secondary meetings she had 
qualms, mental and emotional perturba- 
tions, 

“What,” she wails, “is one to do 
when people are always speaking of 
him? They are generally strangers, of 
course, people who have just met one 
and who exclaim delightedly upon hear- 
ing one’s name: 

“Oh, Mrs. Blank! Are you related 
to the Mr. Blank whose portrait of 
Major General Laurelleaf is exhibited 
at Brinkley’s this week? 

“But sometimes it is an old, but ab- 
sent-minded, friend who really knows 
all about it, but forgets and says: 

‘**Glad to meet you again, Mrs. Blank. 
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Haven’t seen you for a long time. Ran 
into Blank at the club the other night. 
Looking splendid, isn’t he?’ 

“What is one to do in such situations 
as these?” 

When the new chapter on etiquette 
comes to be written, the one dealing 
with divorce, it seems that these ques- 
tions might be answered very simply. If 
Mrs. Blank, wife of the eminent por- 
trait painter, has been obliged to forego 
married life with him, why should she 
not automatically drop his name and 
thereby deprive the stranger and the 
absent-minded old acquaintance of a 
weapon with which to inflict upon her 
casual, unintentional little stabs of 
recollection and regret? Why should 
she not resume her maiden name, even 
if her maiden title be still denied her? 
Why not become Mrs, Dash, and 
thereby cease to be regarded as a special 
repository of information concerning 
Blank? 

But the children, one imagines the 
agitated lady crying out, what about 
the children’s name? That is a question 
that never troubles her if she remarries. 
She, the divorced wife whose recovery 
from ancient bondages is sufficiently 
complete to permit her to fall in love a 
second time and to marry, is never con- 
cerned about the difference between her 
new surname and that of her children 
by her first marriage. Neither is the 
widow who marries a second time ever 
bothered on that score. Can it be that 
the wife who has divorced Blank, the 
eminent portrayer of celebrities, is, 
after all, desirous of retaining the mark 
of her union with him? 

Sometimes one is inclined to think 
that there will be advantages in the 
custom which the radical feminists are 
already practising to a certain extent— 
that of remaining “Miss So-and-so” 
through all the chances and changes of 
the marriage-license bureau, the matri- 
monial altar, and the divorce court! 

But the consternation of the lady, 
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whose problem forms the basis for these 
reflections was not chiefly due to such 
trifling social embarrdssments as those 
already mentioned. She had learned, 
she said, to meet those unavoidable 
moments stonily, to remind the old, ab- 
sent-minded friend that she and the 
eminent Blank were divorced, and to let 
the absent-minded one do the necessary 
social suffering, while she quenched the 
enthusiasm of the new acquaintance in- 
quiring as to her relationship with 
Blank either with a bald and conversa- 
tion-shattering statement of the truth 
or with a brief disclaimer of relation- 
ship with him. 

But now Blank himself was coming 
back to the place where she lived. What 
should she do? What should she do? 
It would be inconvenient, it would be 
even worse than inconvenient—it would 
be financially impossible—for her to 
pack her tents and flit away, and how 
was she to bear the unavoidable meet- 
ings with him? 

Well, to judge by those faithful mir- 
rors of life, the current plays, etiquette 
demands that she should at once pro- 
ceed to have a flirtation with her ex- 
spouse, to be followed in due course by 
remarriage. 

And, after all, why not? Why not 
treat life as high comedy? What is the 
Constitution among friends—what a 
little matter of agony and heartbreak 
among worldlings? And, for that 
matter, is not a divorced husband or 
wife frequently the man or woman to 
whom one gave the first gay, glad out- 
pourings of young love? Didn’t Na- 
ture, perhaps, know what she was about 
when she threw the two young persons 
into each other’s arms? Didn’t she 
know that there existed between them 
an attraction, an affinity, deeper and 
more real than all the devastating dif- 
ferences that finally smashed their mar- 
riage—deeper than the anger over bills, 
and the coldness engendered by dissimi- 
lar tastes in friends, deeper than the 
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boredom of seven téte-a-téte breakfasts 
a week, and the weariness of petty 
economies? Isn’t there a germ truth in 
the frothy comedies where, after ten or 
fifteen years, he who went away in a 
towering rage opens the garden gate 
and walks in upon a wife who has 
miraculously kept her complexion and 
her figure and her gift of repartee? 
Aren’t many divorces due to no more 
fundamental cause than the need of a 
domestic holiday ? 

One may, then, if one is a divorced 
and agitated Mrs. Blank, solve the sit- 
uation by remarrying Blank. 

But the reader of Mrs. Blank’s letter 
gathers that she is an emotional person 
rather than the heroine of sparkling 
comedy. She is intense, not merry—a 
fact that may possibly account for the 
fact that she is a divorcée. Men have 
been known to develop an awful weari- 
ness for intensities, after marriage, who 
were quite agreeably ardent as lovers! 
And Mrs, Blank, beingnervous, exaltée, 
conscientious, and all the rest of it, will 
never be able to meet Blank in that easy 
manner so familiar to the attendant at 
plays of English high life and readers 
of Mr. “Dodo” Benson’s novels. 

Well, the woman of Mrs. Blank’s 
apparent temperament may derive al- 
most as much solid satisfaction out of 
the situation as the ‘lighter-minded 
woman of the bubbly dramas. She may 
live in a constant state of tremulous ex- 
citement, expecting the encounter with 
her ex-husband. And when she isn’t 
doing that, she can be reliving the en- 
counter she had last Sunday at church, 
the week before that at the bank, and 
so on and so on. 

Or she may mingle the old and new 
styles. She may have all the palpita- 
tions of the old-fashioned woman over 
the tremendous adventure of again 
meeting a man who was “once every- 
thing to her and is now nothing,” along 
with a little of the sparkle of the Eng- 
lish-comedy school. She may invite 


Blank to tea. It is done! She probably 
will not care to appear in public with 
him, but the cup of tea is frequently 
handed to ex-husbands by wives in the 
best society, and nobody seems any 
the worse for it. 

“Why not?” asks a woman who does 
it. “Billy and I have no quarrel with 
each other now. We weren’t in the 
least suited to each other when we were 
married—two silly little fools, mistak- 
ing the palpitations of our juvenility for 
one of the great passions of history! 
We didn’t grow into anything like suita- 
bility. And, thank goodness, we found 
out that the thing was a_ hopeless 
muddle early in the game—before we 
had grown quite to hate each other! So 
ve were divorced. 

“But I never disliked him, never 
wronged him, never considered myself 
wronged by him. He was always a fine 
fellow. I have always been interested 
in everything that happens to him. 
Good gracious! We lived together four 
years—in a good deal of discomfort, to 
be sure, but without the loss of mutual 
respect and esteem. Naturally I’m in- 
terested in him. I’d be interested in a 
servant I had managed to keep for four 
years! I should want to know how she 
was getting on in her new environment, 
after she had left me. I should hope 
she would feel kindly enough toward 
me to come to see me sometimes. Why 
on earth shouldn’t I feel at least as 
kindly toward a man whom I once liked 
so much that I mistook the liking for 
love? . 

“Billy always comes to see me when 
he’s in town. I don’t go to the theater 
with him, or to dinner, or anything of 
that kind, because there are a lot of 
geese in the world who would promptly 
try to imagine one of those ‘reunited’ 
romances for us—and that is the last 
thing in the world either of us could 
endure. But why on earth shouldn’t 
we meet occasionally and exchange in- 
formation in regard to each other’s 
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health, happiness, and general for- 
tune?” 
So much for the worldly, poised, 


light-minded woman, and so much for 
the sensible, honest woman who has 
got over the youthful habit of theatri- 
calizing her emotions. There still re- 
mains another sort of divorced woman 
—the truly emotional woman who 
took love as a great sacramental ex- 
perience—as the great sacramental ex- 
perience of life; who believed it to be 
immortal in strength and beauty, and 
to whom the dreadful experience of dis- 
illusionment was a deep plowing of 
the very soul. Never again for such a 
woman is there an _ easy-blooming 
springtime. Never again does the 
wrecked garden of her life blossom 
with casual, self-sown little stars of 
white and pink and lavender. 

Such a one has loved intensely and 
has suffered scorchingly. There was 
nothing easy about her experiences in 
marriage. There can be no easy, light- 
minded attitude toward her divorce. 
Divorce has been to her as dreadful as 
death; it has been death—the death of 
her most cherished faith and joy. She 
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could no more have tea and little cakes 
and idle, friendly conversation with her 
ex-husband than she could have them 
with the veiled specter of some dead, 
beloved friend. She can no more court 
reminder of what she once had than 
she can court reminder of the dreadful, 
agonizing, speechless sickness that 
robbed her of her baby. To such a 
woman the thought of a code of eti- 
quette for divorced people is unthink- 
able—blasphemous. 

But—there is exactly one such 
woman to every million of the female 
population of the country and one such 
love once in ten years. Which is the 
comforting fact that makes divorce 
bearable. That it may also be one of 
the factors in making divorce frequent 
is another matter! 

For all the rest of the Blanks and 
their wives, the question resolves itself 
into one of honesty in appraising both 
themselves and the partners of their 
marital fiascos, a dash of Spartan firm- 
ness in taking medicine, a touch of 
humor, and a decent reticence about all 
forms of parading private matters in 
public, 
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THE CLOAK 


THE love of my friends, 
As I go upon my way, 
Is a cloak about me; 
It is fine and gay. 


I carry very primly 
Its mauve and gold, 

And it keeps the wind from me 
And the mist and cold. 


It is a brave cloak, 
A better may not be. 
Oh, it’s proudly that I wear it, 
For all the town to see! 
Mary Caro.tyn DAVIES. 
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A two-part story—sound, real, absorbing—told by the clever author of “Pa 
Flickinger’s Folks,” “Opal,” etc. Ivy May faces a situation that has presented 
itself to many and many a girl. The story will be concluded in next month’s issue. 





CHAPTER I. 
VY MAY was lonely as she walked 
| on the sands. And the huge semi- 
circle of blue waters, stretching to 
a misty sky line on one side, and the 
undulations of the low dunes on the 
other, but intensified her loneliness. She 
was a slim girl of nineteen, and her 
scuffed slippers crushed the shining 
sand with belligerent briskness, while 
the June breeze flapped her blue serge 
skirt, whipped her broad white collar 
against her cheeks, drove wisps of 
straight black hair about her smooth 
forehead and into her dark-gray eyes, 
and tugged at her plain black sailor 
hat. And as she walked, a solitary 
figure by the lake, she thought dis- 
contentedly of the monotony of her life. 
Though dressed so plainly, Ivy May 
was not ordinary looking, and to-day 
there burned within her the spirit of 
rebellion against a commonplace exist- 
ence, lending an added tinge of rose 
to her cheeks and setting her curved 
lips in stern, though not unpleasing, 
lines. 
The town itself was dull now, but 


would soon be bustling with vacation- 
ists. And as Ivy May looked across 
the sparkling waters of Lake Michigan, 
a large steamer, just beyond the piers, 
bound for the magic, outside world, 
made her still more discontented, and 
she envied all persons so fortunate as 
to be on board. 

Looking toward the land, she could 
see the old town of St. Joe, with its 
hotels, business blocks, and residences, 
set like a cameo on the bluff under its 
ancient elms. Below the bluff ran a 
street of small houses, whose fenced-in 
yards were filled with jumbles of 
flowers and vegetables in well-tended 
confusion, safe behind their high board 
barriers from the encroaching sand. 

Ivy May Billings was not walking 
on the beach for mere pleasure, though 
it was a glorious day. She had been 
sent by Lon Billings, her father, on an 
errand to one of the small houses under 
the bluff; and, having found no one 
at home, she was loitering on the sands 
before returning to call again. 

In front of her were the spreading 
roofs of Silver Beach Pavilion, which 
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would soon be open to the public, the 
skeleton frames of the great motionless 
figure eight, and the broad cement walk 
that led to the pier. All this Ivy May 
viewed gloomily, as if it spoke of com- 
ing festivities in which she would have 
no part. 

Then, suddenly, she was surprised to 
see a young man emerge from the pa- 
vilion and start across the sands to- 
ward her. 

“If life was like books or picture 
plays,” thought Ivy May, “that young 
man would be handsome and interesting 
and would come right straight up to 
me and just insist on getting acquainted. 
But real life is different. Probably he 
wouldn’t look at me twice after he had 
caught sight of my scuffed slippers.” 

And Ivy May Billings, in her honor- 
able simplicity, never once thought that 
she herself might flag the young man 
and so begin an adventure. 

The stranger, advancing briskly over 
the crisp sands, proved to be both good- 
looking and young. His feet were shod, 
even to her inexperienced eye, expen- 
sively; his gray suit was_ sternly 
creased; his straw hat was very trim; 
his faultlessly white collar could not 
have been a fraction of an inch higher, 
and Ivy May adored high collars, 
though she did not realize how much 
dignity they lend to weak chins and 
how skillfully they may adorn simple 
faces. 

But the most noticeable thing about 
him to Ivy May was the aristocratic 
black ribbon on his eyeglasses, this last 
detail being all that was needed to cap- 
ture her fancy. As he approached, she 
was unhappily conscious of her taggy 
‘locks, scuffed slippers, and dingy cot- 
ton stockings; but the young man only 
gazed for a moment at her face as one 
might at a rose beyond his reach. And 
as Ivy May walked on, she fiercely told 
herself that her life was the dullest a 
human being could possibly lead. 

Here was a golden lad about her own 
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age, or slightly older, whom it would 
be interesting to know, but they merely 
passed each other with appraising 
glances. And even in this one glimpse 
from the stranger’s eye, she had read 
something that provoked, yet pleased, 
her. She passed on, impressed, agi- 
tated, lonelier than ever. 

Again she went to the house under 
the bluff, but no one came to the door, 
so she started home, slowly climbing 
the long cement stairway. 

And it seemed to this young girl as 
if the quiet old town under its stately 
elms was like a pretty scene set for a 
charming romance—only there was no 
romance, just a handsome, unknown 
boy walking on the beach, whom she 
would never see again. 

So disturbed was Ivy May in spirit 
that she did not wish to go home yet, 
but decided to call on her cousin, Mrs. 
Della Presley ; for Della, who was much 
older, always sympathized with her. 
They lived on the same street, and she 
found Mrs. Presley seated on the small 
front porch, industriously crocheting. 

Dropping into a chair, Ivy May Bill- 
ings began vehemently: 

“Why can’t I have a good time—like 
other girls—I would like to know!” 

“The reason you ain’t having a good 
time, Ivy May, is ’cause you ain’t got 
no beau,” said Della energetically, “and 
it’s time you went after one!” 

Promptly, to Ivy May, arose the 
vision of a boy’s attractive face, shin- 
ing eyeglasses, and dangling black rib- 
bon. 

“I don’t see myself going after any 
young man,” she returned, 

“But that’s how two-thirds of the 
fellows is caught—if the truth was 
told.” 

“But I’m in earnest,” pressed the dis- 
contented girl. “Here I am nineteen 
years old—and never had a really good 
time yet. And my half sister, Queenie, 
has never had anything but a good 
time.” 





Ivy May’s Good Time 


She was unhappily conscious of her 

taggy locks, scuffed slippers, and 

dingy cotton stockings; but the young 

man only gazed for a moment at her 

face as one might at a rose beyond 
his reach. 


Her face was so wistful that Della 
then and there decided to help her. 

Mrs. Della Presley lived on Cherry 
Street, one block back from the best 
residence district of the old Middle 
West town, which ambitiously called 
itself a city. The houses were seldom 
more than a story and a half high, and 
often only a few feet apart, while an 
ugly conformity had placed them all too 
near the sidewalk. 

Dwellers in this part of town were 
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servile imitators of one another’s deco- 
rative ideas, and later in the summer, 
Cherry Street would break into the 
awful inharmony of purple petunias and 
brick-red nasturtiums. Many shrubs, 
set in unpropitious places, never did 
more than survive as slowly growing 
sticks; while straggling fences, between 
lots, lingered on like old combs with 
part of their teeth gone. 

From where Ivy May Billings sat, 
she could see her own home, farther 
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down the street—a small, shabby house, 
once painted drab, with a narrow, old- 
fashioned porch across the front and 
part way down the side to the dining- 
room door. The grass about the house 
was worn out in patches, indicating the 
presence of a boy and a dog in the 
family. No attempt had been made to 
beautify the place except for a few 
ragged chrysanthemums along the walk. 

“There’s your half sister, Queenie. I 
should think you could go round with 
her considerable,” suggested Della. 

“Queenie’s nothing but a young one,” 
disdained Ivy May. “She’s only six- 
teen. Besides, she nearly always has a 
beau, if ma don’t like it. And my old 
schoolmates are all married, or work- 
ing.” 

“Huldie Willets lives just across the 
street. Why not go places with her? 
Huldie is a splendid girl,” praised 
Della, “and a school-teacher,” she 
added, as if no greater recommendation 
could be given. 

“We're good enough friends, but 
she’s twenty-four years old; and she’s 
away teaching so much that we don’t 
know each other very well. Then, too, 
Huldie is so poky. And there’s talk 
about her getting married this fall.” 

“T dunno about that. Huldie is so 
shut-mouthed. But she met Clarence 
Holt when she was going to school sev- 
eral years ago, and she’s been hanging 
on to him ever since. I do admire 
Huldie’s will power, anyway.” 

“But her name alone!” scornfully 
began Ivy May. “Think of being called 
Huldie! It’s even worse than Ivy May, 
which sounds exactly like a seed-cata- 
logue advertisement. But then pa 
named me, and pa never did have any 
sense in naming his children. My half 
sister is Queenie, and my half brother, 
Horace. No wonder he’s called 
‘Snub.’ ” 

“Huldie Willets is ruther proud of 
her name, which has been in the family 
five generations. But what I started 
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to say was—it’s fortunate for Huldie 
that she got acquainted with Clarence 
Holt young, for she ain’t the kind of a 
girl that would naturally attract a swell 
young man, though just the kind he 
oughter marry. Huldie expects Clar- 
ence up here to spend his vacation.” 

“Then I'll probably see less of her 
than ever.” 

“And Huldie Willets is a master hand 
at cooking and housecleaning and can- 
ning—or anything that a woman can 
do. Besides, she’s saved a neat little 
nest egg from teaching that oughter 
seem good to Clarence Holt—and 
maybe it does.” 

But Ivy May Billings was only bored 
by the drab affairs of Huldie. 

“It’s coming on summer,” she dole- 
fully told her cousin, “and other folks 
will be going on excursions and hav- 
ing picnics at Silver Beach—and I'll be 
just moping at home.” 

“Tt’s will power that does things! 
Make up your mind to have a good 
time, Ivy May, and have it. You 
oughter be just as able to get a beau 
as Huldie. Use your will power!” and 
Della paused impressively. 

“T’ve got nothing to put my will on 
to. I’m just restless and unhappy, al- 
ways wanting to go somewhere. But 
I can’t go places alone.” 

“There’s where a beau would come 
in.” 

“But a beau wouldn’t take up all my 
time, even if I had one.” 

“Library books would fill in,” 
gested Della. 

“IT do read. I’ve had all of Miss 
Sweetie’s novels, but they only make 
me bluer, showing up how cheap every- 
thing is at home. After reading of a 
noble,  self-sacrificing brother, _ it’s 
mighty hard to stand Snub and his 
pup. And Queenie is nothing like the 
lovely sisters in books. She never 
thinks of anything but her own good 
time. Of course my stepmother does 
mean well; but her mind’s mostly on 
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getting through with her work. If my 
own mother had lived, everything might 
have been different. And the fathers 
in books are always planning pleasures 
and surprises for their daughters, but 
you know pa. He’s all lodge. I do 
get terribly tired of pa.” 

“Some of your restlessness might 
come from your stepmother’s being too 
easy with you,’ shrewdly guessed 
Della. “She’s never made you work 
as an own mother would.” 

“But I do work,” professed Ivy May. 
“I help with the dishes and all that. 
3ut work doesn’t make me any hap- 
pier. I want a good time!” 

“Then you’ve gotta go after it. Re- 
member how Eddie Rizner shone up to 
you that night we all went over to his 
boarding house to’ the graphophone 
party? Why couldn’t you and Eddie 
Rizner go together ?” 

“Eddie Rizner!” scorned Ivy May, 
thinking again of the fine-looking young 
man on the beach. 

“Sure. He’s a lovely boy. And the 
only reason you’ve never had a beau 
is ‘cause you’ve never gone after one. 
Of course, with Queenie, it’s mostly her 
looks why the boys like her so. Her 
yellow curls attract an awful lot of 
attention. Ivy May, you oughter curl 
your hair.” 

“I don’t see myself trying to look 
like Queenie!” 

“But the more scrumptious you look, 
the more folks will see you.” 

“My own mother was pretty, accord- 
ing to her pictures.” 

“But you always was a lanky young 
one, and some way you don’t grow out 
of it.” Apparently the vivid, wistful 
beauty of Ivy May’s face was unno- 
ticed by practical Della. 

“Still, I don’t worry much about my 
looks. I want a good time,” harped 
Ivy May. 

“Mebbe your stepmother would help 
you out if you told her.” 

“T have tried to talk to her, but she 
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always changes the subject, so we don’t 
get anywhere.” 

“Probably she thinks you’re well off 
as you are.” 

“No, ma really doesn’t think much 
about anything,” sighed the girl. “She 
just works and frets and keeps saying 
that things ought to be different. Then 
she goes on in the same old rut.” 

“T’m not that kind at all,” energeti- 
cally assured Della Presley. “I’m all 
for will power. I decide just what I 
want, and then go right after it. And 
so can you. I remember how you 


bought the morris chair for your par- 
Well, go after a good time that 


lor. 
way.” 

“But I vowed I would never do a 
thing like that again! So don’t think 
I’m going to canvass for Skeet’s Soap 
—to give me something to do.” 

“But you made good, Ivy May. 
Don’t forget that,’ encouraged her 
cousin. 

“Yes, and I got so sick of selling 
soap, trying to influence folks against 
their wills, that I fairly hate the chair 
I got as premium. Besides, when I 
gave it to pa for his birthday, he just 
said, ‘Sawdust and kindling wood—not 
for me.” And there the chair stands in 
the parlor, catching dust.” 

“Still, it shows you can start a thing 
—and go through with it,” significantly 
claimed Della. 

“But I haven’t anything to go through 
with now, though I do feel equal to 
anything, if I only had a chance,” de- 
clared discontented Ivy May. 

“Make a chance,” counseled her en- 
ergetic cousin. 

“No, I'll go on putting up with Snub 
and his pup, putting up with Queenie’s 
having the best of everything, putting 
up with ma’s complaints, quarreling 
with pa over little things ; and we'll keep 
on rooming Tom Cullum, though we 
haven’t got room enough for our own 
family. But it’s ten times harder when 
everything’s so fresh and pretty out of 
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doors, and I want so much to be going 
somewhere! Why, just think, Della, 
folks come here to this town for a good 
time—and I live right here and can’t 
have one!” 

“Make your plans for the summer 
and carry out them plans,” instructed 
her cousin. “And I should begin with 
Eddie Rizner.” 

“T said I wanted a good time!” cried 
Ivy May Billings in a stern young voice. 

“TI mentioned Eddie ’cause he’s a 
lovely boy and, living on the street, is 
handy. And everybody laughs now 
about his liking you so well.” 

“He likes any girl,” accused Ivy May. 
“And Eddie Rizner and I have never 
said more than ten words together— 
if I have known him ever since I can 
remember. He’s bashful.” 

“Teddie ain’t much of a talker, but 
he’s a good, steady worker, and would 
make a mighty good husband for you 
to pick out, ’cause you don’t want to 
wither away into an old maid. And 
then, if you didn’t want to marry Ed- 
die, you could practice on him. And 
by the time you was through going 
with Eddie, you might pick up some 
other fellow that was more to your 
liking.” 

Mrs. Presley spoke of young men as 
if they were bargains at a dry-goods 
store. 

“And say,” she continued excitedly, 
“there’s Tom Cullum. Funny I didn’t 
think of him before. Tom would be 
handier than Eddie, rooming right at 
your house.” 

“Tom Cullum!” echoed the girl in a 
startled voice. “Why, he’s five years 
older than I am. Besides, he notices 
Queenie more than he does me.” 

“He’s mighty good to look at, Tom 
tg 
Ivy May sighed as a mortal maiden 
might who hears one of the gods 
praised for his personal beauty. 

“Tf I hadn’t got my George,” de- 
clared Mrs. Presley, in a sentimental 
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tone that contrasted comically with her 
somewhat masculine make-up, “Tom 
Cullum’s just the young man I would 
go after. And rooming at your house 
se long, it’s only natural that he’ll marry 
either you or your half sister—and I 
would see to it that it wasn’t Queenie.” 

“But I don’t know that I like Tom 
any better than I do Eddie,” stated the 
girl heatedly. “And he never goes with 
any girl. Tom’s all machinery and 
mathematics and scientific books and 
inventions.” 

“T wouldn’t let that bother me. 
George never went with the 
neither. You had better decide 
now to go after Tom.” 

But Ivy May only shook her head 
and interlinked her slim fingers in em- 
barrassed silence. 

“Well, if you had ruther go after 
Eddie, you can. His folks has been 
dead for years, and he'll probably be 
starting a home of his own soon—or 
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would be if somebody would turn his 
mind that way. And he’s such a good 
boy, too, steady as a clock.” 
- “T suppose I might like him better 
—if I knew him better,” doubtfully al- 
lowed the girl, impressed even against 
her will by her cousin’s emphatic praise 
of the young man. 

“Sure you would,” affably agreed 
Della. ‘And I know you could get 
Eddie by just encouraging him a little. 
Let me tell you how it was afore I mar- 
ried George. I just says, ‘Let’s think 
out our life problems together,’ and he 
didn’t have much to say back. Later 
I ‘says, ‘How about an engagement 
ring?’ and George admitted that he 
hadn’t calculated on getting one. Well, 
it run along and I got my wedding 
clothes ready, and then asked him, 
‘How about’ marrying the tenth of 
June?’ and as he didn’t have much to 
Say against it, we was married on that 
date. And I’ve never regretted it. 
Some men are like George—they have 
to be helped out. You earned the mor- 
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ris chair; now tackle Eddie Rizner and 
see what comes of it!” 

“But I don’t know as I’d care to 
have a good time that way,” dissented 
Ivy May. “Though I do think I ought 
to have a chance to go round like other 
girls. And maybe Eddie Rizner is 
nicer than he seems.” 

“He is. And I'll tell you just how 
to work it. I’ve got a letter all written 
to Aunt Sibbie. You take it down to 
the post office now.’ It’s after five, 
and you can just seem to happen along 
when Eddie comes from work. It’ll be 
a good chance to meet him.” 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t do anything like 
that,” Ivy May was protesting, when 
her cousin cut her short: 

“Jest fall into conversation with Ed- 
die—natural like—and then mention 
your wanting to go places, and see to 
it that he takes the hint. I'll go in 
and get the letter now.” 

Della Presley soon returned with the 
letter, saying briskly, as she thrust it 
into the girl’s reluctant hand: 

“Sure you can have a good time—if 
you just start something!” 

But when Ivy May Billings found 
herself again in the street, she was un- 
happier than before her visit to Della’s, 
for, though her cousin had strengthened 
her desire for pleasure, she felt out of 
place on this errand to the post office. 
And the memory of the handsome boy 
on the sands arose to reproach her. 
She might never see him again, yet she 
was a dozen times more interested in 
him than in slow-going Eddie Rizner. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ivy May walked slowly downtown, 
and, after leaving Della’s letter in the 
post office, stood for a moment on the 
steps of the building, troubled, anxious, 
undecided. 

She told herself that it was foolish 
to let her fancy run on a ‘passing 
stranger, and began to think of Eddie 


Rizner as a rather interesting person, 
thanks to Della’s eulogy; for a sort of 
romantic haze, compounded of the good 
time she sought to have and Della’s 
praises of the young man, now ob- 
scured her judgment. 

As she stood on the post-office steps, 
in the radiant afternoon light, she could 
see Lake Michigan shimmering between 
the trees of the park, and the beauty 
of the scene seemed to whisper to the 
discontented girl of more delightful 
times. And as she gazed wistfully at 
the water, a youth in nondescript, 
shabby, working clothes, with a gray 
cap pulled low over light-colored hair, 
passed without looking up at her. 

It was Eddie Rizner, and it now 
seemed to the desirous soul of Ivy May 
as if this young man stood for her 
future happiness. With swift decision, 
she ran down the steps and hurried 
after him. 

But at first, from a strange embar- 
rassment, she felt unable to attract his 
attention. Suddenly it seemed un- 
womanly to thrust herself upon this un- 
suspecting, inoffensive youth. But, as 
she was still under the influence of 
Della’s vigorous advice, she finally said, 
with a courage that might have been 
more worthily employed, “How do you 
do, Eddie?” and fell into step beside 
him, 

Before, in company with others, Ed- 
die Rizner had appeared enamored of 
Ivy May, but to-day, alone with her, 
he was coolly distant. 

“Lovely weather,” remarked the girl, 
with an assurance she did not feel. 

“Yep,” agreed Eddie, glancing fur- 
tively down a side street, as if anxious 
to escape. 

“T just have to be going somewhere 
when it’s pleasant,” Ivy May went on 
nervously, “so I thought I’d walk along 
home with you.” Yet she felt very 
queer! And only pride, and the inborn 
tenacity that had resulted in the morris 
chair, kept her from leaving Eddie 
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“You don’t object to Eddie as a beau for Ivy May 
do you, Mr. Billings?’’ anxiously asked his wife, 


Rizner. “Evenings especially, I just 
hate to stay moping in the house,” 
added. 


“Movies 
then paused. 


she 


” 


volunteered * Eddie; 


“T go to good picture shows—when- 
ever I get a chance,” responded Ivy 
May suggestively, mindful of Della’s 
instructions. 

“Chance enough,” mumbled Eddie in 
a diffident voice, yet swinging his dinner 
box recklessly. “Show’s good to-night,” 
he claimed, in a tone that made the re- 
mark an invitation, and, straightening 
himself, he looked full at Ivy May 
for the first time that afternoon, with 
mild blue eyes. 

He was taller than she, with well- 


developed muscles and good features, 
and Ivy May decided that Eddie would 
be rather fine appearing if he dressed 
right and carried himself a little more 
confidently. And, intensely hating her- 
self, yet quick to press the advantage, 
she murmured faintly: 

“What time?” 

“Any old hour. I'll be down to your 
place after supper.” Eddie’s voice was 
husky with emotion, as if a great trans- 
action had been entered into. 

Ivy May Billings, having earned this 
chance for a good time, said stiffly, 
“Thank you very much, Eddie,” and 
talked at random until they reached her 
home. 

“See you later,” promised Eddie Riz- 
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ner, tossing his dinner box dexterously 
from one hand to the other, and then he 
hurried on. 

The Billings home was an inconveni- 
ent little house with four small rooms 
below and three smaller rooms above; 
and yet, in this confined space, a family 
of five persons managed to live and 
keep a roomer. A microscopic parlor 
looked upon Cherry Street from its one 
large window that could not be opened. 
3ack of the parlor was a narrow dining 
room, whose door, opening on the 
porch, was the only front door of the 
house; and back of the dining room was 
a small kitchen and a bedroom, sepa- 
rated by a stairway. 

The rest of the family were at the 
supper table when Ivy May hurried in. 
No words of greeting were exchanged, 
as she sank into her place between 
Queenie and Snub and swiftly scooped 
baked beans, fried pork, and warmed- 
over potatoes onto her cracked earthen- 
ware plate. Though not hungry, Ivy 
May began to eat with nervous haste. 

“Tm going to the movies this eve- 
ning,” she finally announced. 

Queenie Billings, whose fluffy golden 
curls won her much admiration, looked 
at Ivy May with sudden interest. 
Queenie had a childishly pretty face 
and a pert manner, and she had never 
been even remotely affected by the dis- 
satisfaction that so poignantly assailed 
her half sister. She wore a becoming 
soft white waist, and the vivid red tie 
under her broad collar was a direct 
challenge to her brilliant hair. 

“T dunno as I favor young girls going 
to the movies alone,” disapproved Mrs. 
Billings, speaking monotonously, as if 
subdued to life, yet faithful. 

“I’m not going alone,” assured Ivy 
May with a bright blush. 

“She’s a-going with Eddie Rizner,” 
informed Snub, as if incriminating his 
sister, having seen them walking up the 
street together. 

Snub was a tow-headed, half-grown 
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youngster, with blunt features and lit- 
tle dark eyes that glinted daringly be- 
hind their almost lashless lids. 

“How did Eddie Rizner come to ast 
you to the movies?” inquired Mrs. Bil- 
lings, who looked frail, but was capable 
of an astonishing amount of work 
every day. Her plain gray calico dress 
was unbecoming, but clean, and her 
pale-brown hair was smoothed tightly 
back from her lined forehead and 
wrapped in an unlovely knot on top of 
her head. 

“We walked up from town together,” 
Ivy May evasively told her stepmother, 

“You might have ast your ma afore 
you settled everything,” grumbled Lon 
Billings, her father, a tall, stooped man 
with a straggling gray mustache, whose 
one luxury was lodge. Otherwise, he 
was hard working, fond of the daily 
paper, and rather careless regarding his 
children, though he and Ivy May, the 
only child of his first marriage, were 
often at outs over little things. “I don’t 
suppose you left word for Crans—on 
the beach,” he added crossly. 

“T couldn’t—nobody was home.” 

“I might better have sent Snub. I 
might ’a’ knowed you wouldn't find 
him !” 

“But he wasn’t there!” 
tone was high and exasperated. She 
considered her father very unreason- 
able. 

“You don’t object to Eddie as a beau 
for Ivy May, do you, Mr. Billings?” 
anxiously asked his wife, who usually 
addressed him as “Lon” or “pa,” but 
occasionally arose to the more formal 
designation of “mister,” when discuss- 
ing anything of a serious nature before 
the children. 

“No harm in Eddie. His father was 
outside guard of the O. A. B.’s when 
he died.” 

“Still, I don’t know as I like her go- 
ing to the movies with a boy,” worried 
Mrs. Billings, struggling against the in- 
ertia of her husband to do her whole 
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duty in safeguarding her stepdaughter, 
“T don’t know what she might see!” 

“How Eddie Rizner ever had the 
spunk to walk uptown with Ivy May 
and then ast her to a movie gits me!” 
broke in her father. 

“He was kind of backward about it,” 
admitted Ivy May with a burning face. 

“You might better be home helping 
your ma than rammin’ round with the 
boys,” complained her father. 

“She does help me, pa,” put in Mrs. 
Billings hurriedly, to avoid further fric- 
tion between Ivy May and her father. 

“A girl of Ivy May’s age oughter be 
considerable help to somebody,” Lon 
vaguely observed. 

“Just think of good old Ivy May’s 
having a beau!” cried Queenie in a 
high, clear, provocative voice. 

“At last!” added Snub. 

“How old is Eddie Rizner?” 
tioned Mrs. Billings. 

“About twenty-one,” answered Ivy 
May, as no one else spoke. 


ques- 


When the meal was nearly finished, 
a timid knock called Snub to the door, 
and there stood Eddie Rizner, resplen- 
dent in his best clothes, of which a 
greenish hat, a purplish coat, and a 
mottled necktie of an indescribable 
color were particularly noticeable. And 
Eddie bore this sartorial burden as one 
who knows something is wrong, but is 
not quite sure what it is. 

“Hello, Eddie!” yelled Snub, a fine 
blend of hospitality and derision in his 
penetrating young voice. “Come to see 
Miss Billings, I suppose.” But instead 
of inviting the young man in, he stood 
savoring the situation with keen relish, 
till his father said good-naturedly : 

“If that’s you, Eddie, come in.” 

Thus invited, Eddie Rizner could do 
nothing but skirmish with Snub; and 
Eddie, having a man’s muscle and a 
dogged determination under his surface 
timidity, finally got into the room. Be- 
sides, public opinion was in favor of 
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his entering and frowned upon Snub’s 
disgraceful tactics. 

“Ain’t afraid of a chair, be you, Ed- 
die?” observed Lon Billings. 

“Sorry, Eddie, but Ivy May can’t 
go with you to the movies to-night,” 
remarked Snub, gravely polite, “ ’cause 
her other feller’s coming!” 

This was so gross a libel on his poor 
sister that the family, eating in pained 
silence, said nothing, but all looked 
frowningly at Snub. And Eddie Riz- 
ner, after a moment’s indecision, rose 
to his feet and silently bolted for the 
door. 

“Snub’s just joshing about Ivy May’s 
other beau,” called Queenie with shrill 
good humor. “She ain’t got any other. 
Youre her first!” 

“°Tain’t a good movie, anyway,” 
wavered Eddie from the porch. 

“It is, too,” pertly contradicted 
Queenie. “I saw it once myself.” 

Snub, scenting a scene, dashed after 
Eddie and grabbed his arm. 

“Lemme go,” huskily begged Eddie, 
but, lacking the moral courage to pull 
himself from Snub’s detaining grasp, 
he muttered, “Promised to meet a guy 
at the Main Corners.” 

“And you promised to take Ivy May 
to the picture show, too,” reminded 
Snub. 

“T dunno as I did.” 

“Snub, behave,” miserably appealed 
Ivy May. 

“What’s wrong?” demanded a deep, 
pleasant masculine voice, and a quick 
step was heard on the porch. 

Ivy May rushed to the door, closely 
followed by Queenie. It was Tom Cul- 
lum, their roomer, who had _ spoken, 
and he towered above the mischievous 
Snub and the embarrassed Eddie like 
a comely giant. 

“Eddie Rizner’s calling on his girl,” 
informed Snub. 

“How’s that, Queenie?” inquired 
Tom, who was a masterful young man 
and dominated the scene, not only be- 
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cause of his fine presence, but also be- 
cause of his usual good humor. 

“He’s not mine,” shrilled Queenie. 
“He’s Ivy May’s first beau! Eddie 
asked her to go to the picture show 
with him, and now Eddie’s backed out!” 
while Ivy May’s smooth cheeks burned 
richly red, and her dark eyes expressed 
a lofty disdain of the whole proceed- 
ings. 

Tom Cullum good-naturedly laid a 
detaining hand on the escaping youth’s 
shoulder. 

“Where do you want Eddie, Ivy 
May?” he jocosely demanded. 

“It’s nothing to me—where he is!” 
she retorted, defiantly meeting Tom’s 
eye. 

“T thought you were going to the 
movies with Eddie.” Tom Cullum spoke 
smoothly, but there was a subtle im- 
plication in his tones that he was rather 
surprised at Ivy May. 

“I supposed I was.” Her voice was 
poignant with the incongruities of the 
situation; and to add to her chagrin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Billings had deserted the 
supper table and now stood smiling be- 
hind the screen door, taking in the com- 
edy. 

“You intend to go with Ivy May, 
don’t you, Eddie?” amiably asked Tom 
Cullum, with just a suspicion of admo- 
nition in his pleasant voice, as he still 
held the young man by the shoulder. 

“Yes, sir,” promptly responded Eddie 
Rizner, looking up at his captor with 
a confiding smile. 

“Tom’s Ivy May’s—other feller—I 
was telling you about,” falsely informed 
Snub, grinning with gusto at the plight 
of poor Ivy May and her first beau. 

“Horace’—his mother’s voice 
shocked—‘“‘shut yourself right up.” 

“It’s a good joke on old Ivy May, 
though,” giggled Queenie. ‘“Eddie’s 
dressing up and coming down here— 
and then not being willing to take her!” 

“Eddie’s going to take her, all right,” 
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assured Tom Cullum, with a sudden 
tightening of his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “Ivy May, where do you 
want your young man?” And he mas- 
terfully- propelled Eddie back into the 
house, as if he were a piece of fur- 
niture. 

Ivy May could do nothing but lead 
the way into the small, seldom-used 
parlor, which was cut off from the din- 
ing room by shabby gray curtains. And 
their autocratic roomer seated Eddie 
Rizner with a gentle bump in the purple- 
velveteen-cushioned morris chair, the 
most pretentious object in the room ex- 
cept the cheap piano. 

Eddie slid tentatively to the edge of 
the chair as if poised for flight, and 
Ivy May, looking up at Tom Cullum, 
saw that he was gazing down at her 
with embarrassing intentness. 

“Or—if you say so—out Eddie goes,” 
softly spoke Tom, as he stood like Jove 
among lesser mortals in the little room, 
his curly golden-brown hair, his com- 
pelling hazel eyes, and his flexible, smil- 
ing lips, giving him the appearance of 
a splendid arbiter. 

“No, thank you,” icily refused Ivy 
May. 

Then Tom Cullum and the others 
hastily melted away, leaving her alone 
with Eddie Rizner behind the dingy 
gray curtains in the unventilated parlor. 

Remembering her duties as hostess, 
she thrust the family album into Eddie’s 
unwilling hands, while Mrs. Billings re- 
turned just long enough to light the gas, 
sighing audibly at the added expense of 
the parlor jet. 

Then Ivy May withdrew to the bed- 
room back of the dining room, which 
she shared with Queenie, to dress for 
the evening, and as she was smoothing 
back her thick black hair with hurried 
sweeps of the battered brush, her half 
sister looked carelessly in at the door. 

“Eddie’s about through with the al- 
bum, and then I shouldn’t wonder but 
what he’d light out,” she prophesied. 
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“Go in and show him something else 
—till I get there,” ordered Ivy May. 

“Nothing else to show him.” 

“Find something. You’ve got to en- 
tertain him for me,” and Ivy May 
caught Queenie by the arm and shook 
her slightly ; adding tensely, “Go on!” 

“IT suppose I can.” Queenie was 
sullen, but obedient. 

“Need any help?” asked Mrs. Bil- 
lings in an unanimated tone, soon after 
Queenie had withdrawn, “I don’t want 
Eddie to think I neglect your clothes. 
Here, let me pin this lace collar down 
in the back.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma,” cried Ivy May 
gratefully, hoping that her evening 
would turn out pleasantly after all. 
“What’s Eddie doing now ?” 

“Queenie’s showing him the Skeet’s 
Soap catalogue.” 

“It’s awful good of Queenie to help 
me out,” declared Ivy May, forgetting 
in her excitement that Queenie was 
working under duress. 

Clad in her old blue serge suit, but 
with a fresh white waist, and wearing 
her black sailor hat, Ivy May returned 
to the parlor, saying nervously: 

“Well, Eddie, I guess I’m ready to 


” 


go 


Eddie Rizner quickly arose from the 
morris chair, as if action were a wel- 
come relief from what he had under- 


gone so far. And they were soon on 
their way downtown. 

“Walk on the outside,” instructed the 
girl. 

“Don’t care if I do,” obligingly re- 
sponded Eddie. 

“Tt’s a lovely evening.” Ivy May 
spoke as one politely anxious to do her 
part. 

“Frogs are hollerin’ some.” 

“And the sun is just setting. What 
long days we are having now!” 

Coming down the street was a 
smartly dressed young man; and as 
they neared him, Ivy May saw that a 
black ribbon depended from his eye- 
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glasses. It was the stranger from Sil- 
ver Beach, and as she glanced at him 
in passing. their eyes met. 

“Fellah on his vacation from South 
Bend,” enlightened Eddie, “staying to 
Willetts’.” 

Then bitterness filled the soul of Ivy 
May Billings. For the attractive young 
man was actually staying just across 
the street from them, and here she was, 
tied by her own initiative to Eddie Riz- 
ner! 

A pleasure-seeking crowd stood be- 
fore the Bandbox Theater, but Ivy May 
looked down, fearing to meet some one 
she knew; for she felt out of place 
with Eddie, whose back was now 
turned toward her as he waited in a 
detached way for the tickets. 

Then, suddenly grabbing her arm, he 
led her gropingly into the dark regions 
of enchantment, stumbled down the 
aisle for distance, and finally 
pushed Ivy May into a seat too near the 
curtain and dropped at her side. 

And Ivy May Billings discovered, to 
her keen disappointment, that she had 
seen this picture play before in com- 
pany with the family at a benefit for 
her father’s lodge; so now, with but 
slight interest in the screen, she had an 
hour and a half in which to review 
the events of the afternoon. 

To a certain extent, she blamed 
Della, but most of all honest Ivy May 
blamed herself for the present situa- 
tion, as she sat miserably in the semi- 
darkness, her quick mind anticipating 
the pictures, her sensitive ear as- 
saulted by the banging noise that passed 
for music. 

Eddie Rizner, absorbed in the play, 
apparently forgot her existence. And 
after what seemed hours of wretched- 
ness to the disappointed girl, the hero- 
ine formally kissed the hero on a sugary 
curtain, lights flooded the theater, and 
Ivy May thought that her troubles for 
the evening were over. 

But when she turned to the boy at 
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“What do you suppose they’re doing a 
quarter of a block from the pavilion?”’ 
asked Eddie. ‘‘Ain’t they the uncom- 
fortablest-looking bunch you ever did 
see?’’ And then he sighed audibly at the 
thought of sharing Ivy May with others. 


her side, she saw him, without a glance 
in her direction, plunge recklessly into 
the aisle and start for the door, boring 
his way ruthlessly through the crowd, 
leaving her to walk up the thronged 
aisle alone at, perhaps, the most un- 
pleasant moment of all her colorless, 
scrimped young life. 

What would her family think when 
they learned that Eddie had deserted 
her? But he had not. For there he 
stood at the door of the theater, ami- 
ably grinning. 

“Thought you was coming along be- 
hind me,” he good-naturedly told her. 

“T was,” shortly admitted the girl, 
without stipulating how far behind. 

“Good show,” glowed Eddie, loosely 
taking her arm, as they walked up the 
street. 

“I saw it all once before.” Ivy May 
could not keep the boredom out of her 
weary voice. 

3 
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“T kind of like the main guy, the fel- 
lah with the curled pomp.” 

“Curled on an iron,” criticized the 
girl. “TI don’t like him at all.” 

Eddie Rizner seemed somewhat 
dashed by her displeasure, and conver- 
sation lapsed till they reached the Bill- 
ings’ home. 

“Ain’t going right in now, are you?” 
questioned Eddie, as if enlivened by 
the darkness. 

“T certainly am!” Ivy May consid- 
ered it ridiculous that he should wish 
to prolong their walk. 

3ut Eddie, just finding his tongue, 
inquired: 

“Going anywhere Sunday?” 

“Not with you,” snapped Ivy May, 
hating herself and Eddie, too, with the 
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unreasoning anger of the young. Then 
she hurried into the house and shut and 
locked the door. 

“Aw, I say, Ivy May ” called Ed- 
die Rizner in a wistful voice. 


CHAPTER III. 


The house was silent. Evidently the 
other members of the family were in 
bed. And the familiar, shabby room 
looked good to Ivy May. Snub’s cap 
and her father’s lodge paper lay on the 
floor, Queenie’s red silk tie blinked up 
from the white tablecloth, and the 
small, lighted lamp that Mrs. Billings 
had left for Ivy May’s convenience 
glowed like a friendly eye. The sight 
of these homely tokens of family life 
brought hot tears to Ivy May’s tired 
eyes, and she felt like one who had re- 
turned from a difficult journey into a 
foreign land—and she had only been 
trying to have a good time! 

Entering the bedroom which she 
shared with Queenie, she placed the 
lamp on the littered bureau. Sleeping 
Queenie, her fair hair in a careless halo, 
looked curiously like the little child that 
Ivy May had mothered years before. 
Queenie’s red lips were parted in a half 
smile, and her bare, plump arms lay 
like wax on the gayly colored quilt. 
And a feeling maternal and protective 
awoke in the older girl at the sight of 
the innocence and beauty of her sister’s 
sleeping face. 

After blowing out the light, Ivy May 
knelt impulsively before her bed, de- 
siring in a wordless prayer to be bet- 
ter; for, from her valley of humilia- 
tion, she now saw things in a truer per- 
spective. And as she crept into bed 
beside her sister, she generously ad- 
mitted : 

“Queenie is pretty, and I do love 
her. Snub is a good boy, and I'll try 
to be kinder to him. And I'll help ma 
more, and be more patient with pa.” 
Then, to these good resolutions, she 
added, “And I’ll let Eddie Rizner se- 
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verely alone, and try to forget about the 
handsome young man at Willets’. 
Probably he’s Huldie’s beau, anyway. 
I don’t care whether I ever have a good 
time or not, just so I can do right.” 
And so peace came at last to Ivy May. 

The next day was Sunday, and at 
one o'clock the wonted Sabbath still- 
ness permeated Cherry Street. Ivy 
May, after having accomplished an un- 
usual amount of work for her step- 
mother, put on an old white dress, 
which Mrs. Billings had carefully 
ironed, with a more thankful heart than 
usual. Life was not very lively, to be 
sure, but she felt herself again. 

And as she helped Queenie into a 
soft white gown that so prettily adorned 
her half-sister’s waxen plumpness, Ivy 
May said with impulsive generosity, 
“You look like a fairy in this dress.” 
For the chastening spirit that had 
bowed her to the earth the night be- 
fore had not yet left her. 

At this unexpected compliment, 
Queenie put her arms affectionately 
about her sister, saying: 

“Good old Ivy May! What kind of 
a time did you have with Eddie?” 

“Horrid!” confessed the older girl, 
touched by this interest where she had 
expected nothing but ridicule. “That’s 
the last of Eddie!” And in a spirit of 
rare good will, the half sisters sat down 
to the Sunday dinner that Mrs. Bill- 
ings had carefully prepared. 

Lon Billings, freshly shaven and 
wearing his best black coat, was more 
genial than usual. And his wife was 
so appreciative of Ivy May’s help with 
the housework that she was actually 
smiling as she dished up the dinner. 
Even Snub, subdued in his Sunday 
knickerbockers, snowy waist, and bright 
blue tie, was pleasant to contemplate. 

“You and Eddie still makin’ it, Ivy 
May?” inquired her father. 

“No, sir!” came the emphatic denial. 

“She’s through with Eddie Rizner, 
pa,” importantly added Queenie. 
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“Then you won't be going places with 
that boy—nor having him here any 
more?” Her stepmother spoke with 
evident relief. 

“Certainly not,’ 
girl. 

“T’ll bet a hundred dollars Eddie Riz- 
ner is here to-day,” calmly prophesied 
Snub. 

“Quit betting, even in fun,” reproved 
Mrs. Billings. Then she exclaimed: 
“My land, if there ain’t Eddie Rizner 
—now! Ivy May, you must have en- 
couraged him!” 
slightly reproachful. 

“No, ma—that is, I didn’t encourage 
him in the evening,” qualified her step- 
daughter. ‘Besides, he’s on the other 
side of the street.” 

“But he’s crossing over here,” de- 
jectedly informed Mrs. Billings. “And 
if Eddie wasn’t such a nice boy, and an 
orphan, I’d shut the door and act as 
if nobody was home.” 

“No particular harm in Eddie,” again 
assured Lon. “Snub, you keep your 
seat. We don’t want any more foolish- 
ness out of you. Leave your ma open 
the door.” 


’ 


readily promised the 


“Yes, Eddie, she’s home. Come in,” 
reluctantly invited Mrs. Billings in a 
colorless voice. 

“Hello!” was Eddie Rizner’s general 
greeting to the family, smiling like a 
welcome guest. 

Ivy May arose from the table and un- 
willingly led the way into the small 
parlor, Uninvited, Eddie dropped into 
the morris chair, sitting farther back 
this time, as if to enjoy the cushions. 
Ivy May handed him the photograph 


and her voice was~ 


oon 


May was adamant. “Ice cream at the 
drug store?” Still she did not relent. 
“Play dominoes ?” 

“T’ll get Snub’s,” and as she with- 
drew, Snub, who had been listening be- 
hind the dingy gray curtains, pounced 
into the room. 

“Tl play with you, Eddie,” gener- 
ously offered Snub. 

With unsmiling face, Ivy May si- 
lently dumped the dominoes on to the 
chenille-covered center table. And al- 
though Eddie looked wistfully at her, 
she left him with Snub and returned to 
the dining room and busied herself with 
the dishes. When supper time came, 
Eddie was still there, and he was in- 
vited to eat with them, for the Billings 
were hospitable folks, and Eddie was 
an orphan boy. 

Eddie’s courtship, if so concrete a 
word could be applied to his amorous 
activities, continued every evening that 
week, unchecked by the unvarying cold- 
ness of Ivy May. He hung about the 
porch with Tom Cullum and Snub. He 
seemed to adore Ivy May, and was 
about as fond of Queenie, and spent 
considerable time whittling them tiny 
ornamental baskets out of peach pits. 
He also made Snub a collar for his pup 
out of stray bits of leather; and sev- 
eral mornings he fished from the pier, 
always presenting Mrs. Billings with 
the fish, nicely scaled and cleaned. 


“Well, you got Eddie Rizner!” Mrs. 
Della Presley said smilingly, as Ivy 
May called one afternoon to borrow a 
dress pattern for her stepmother. 

“Yes, I got Eddie,” bitterly echoed 


-<— San o 


album; and as he slowly turned the 


the girl, “and now I can’t get rid of 
leaves, she talked constrainedly about 


him.” 


os 


the pictures, sitting primly, not too near, 
on a cane-seated chair. 

“Walking’s fine,” suggested the boy, 
after every drop of interest had been 
squeezed out of the album. 

“T don’t care for walking to-day.” 

iii b : ” 

Street-car ride—come on,” but Ivy 


“But I never meant for you to keep 
him—if he didn’t take you round and 
show you a good time. I said that you 
ought to have a beau and that you could 
practice on Eddie. Why not begin now 
on somebody that’s got more style, and 
snub Eddie off ?” 
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“He thinks I like him, because I 
made him walk up with me that eve- 
ning from the post office, and I hate to 
hurt his feelings. Besides, I never do 
go anywhere with him.” 

“T said in the first place that Tom 
Cullum was really the one to go after,” 
triumphantly reminded Della. 

“But I hate Tom Cullum worse than 
I do Eddie Rizner!” claimed the girl 
heatedly. “Have you got the pattern 
ma wants?” 

“Here’s the pattern. But think over 
what a good husband Tom would make, 
won't you, Ivy May?” 

But she would not promise. 

“See here, Ivy May, you ain’t huffy, 
be you?” energetically demanded her 
cousin. 

“Why—no.” 

“Out with it! What ails you?” 

“T don’t think a girl’s got any busi- 
ness acting the way I did to Eddie. I 
never felt so out of place in my whole 
life as I did walking up with Eddie 
from the post office.” 

“Shucks! He was only too glad to 
have you notice him. But if you ain’t 
going to get Eddie to take you no other 
places, you’re no better off than you 
was before. See here, you’ve got to 
keep right on. You got the morris 
chair, and you got Eddie—and you 
could get Tom.” 

“Will ma know how to put this pat- 
tern together?” asked Ivy May, to 
change the subject. 

“Nothing wrong with the pattern,” 
Della somewhat stiffly assured her. “I 
suppose you know that Huldie Willets 
is giving a picnic supper for Clarence 
Holt next week. And you'll have a 
chance to get acquainted with Clarence 
Holt then, though Tom would be my 
choice any day.” 

Ivy May could not keep the feeling 
from her voice as she tried to say casu- 
ally: 

“T may not be invited.” 

“You're sure to be, ’cause she don’t 
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know many young folks to invite. Clar- 
ence is a mighty fine-looking young 
man, though not a patchin’ to Tom Cul- 
lum. And I ain’t been able yet to find 
out whether he’s really engaged to Hul- 
die or not. But I will find out,” said 

ella determinedly, “though she keeps 
him so close.” 

That evening, at the supper table, 
Ivy May burst out: 

“Pa, I’m getting tired of Eddie Riz- 
ner’s hanging round here so much. 
You’ve got to tell him to stop coming 
here.” 

“Eddie’s doing no particular harm,” 
though Lon spoke as if he were rather 
tired of the prevalent young man. 

“Folks will begin to say that he wants 
to marry Ivy May,” struck in his wife 
with unusual energy, “and she’s only 
nineteen.” 

“He’s certainly got a habit of hangin’ 
round here,” admitted Billings. “But 
it never struck me that Eddie meant 
any more than liking the girls—and 
wanting a place to put in his time.” 

“Tt’s old Ivy May he’s so dippy over,” 
put in Queenie disdainfully. 

“T dunno about that, Queen,” said 
Snub. “Seems to me you ain’t had a 
new feller since Teddie Wicomb went 
Fast !” 

“T see myself going anywhere with 
Eddie Rizner!” scorned Queenie. 

“But anybody, seeing Eddie here so 
much—would think that I wanted him 
here,” protested Ivy May. 

“Planning for another beau,” assured 
Snub. “Old Ivy May’s got her eye on 
the slick feller across the street, you 
know, that’s staying at Willets’.” 

Ivy May was painfully silent, but her 
stepmother took her part. 

“The girl can’t bear Eddie Rizner as 
a beau, Mr. Billings, and you’ve just 
gotta see what you can do about it.” 

Thus haled before the feminine court 
of his family, Lon Billings began to 
shuffle psychologically, finally compro- 
mising by saying vaguely that he would 
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take a hand a little later—if it seemed 
to be needed. 

“But, ma, that doesn’t mean anything 
definite,” cried Ivy May. 

“IT don’t know as it does,” agreed 
Mrs. Billings, then added diplomati- 
cally, “But your pa could make it mean 
something after a bit—if he saw his 
chancet.” 

“That’s the idee,” struck in Lon. 
“And, Ivy May, you go along and mind 
your own business, and leave the boys 
alone—all of ’em.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the pleasant moonlight of a warm 
June evening, the Billings family were 
taking the air on their narrow front 
porch, and Tom Cullum, lying on the 
grass near by, was enjoying in a frag- 
mentary way their domesticity, while 
pursuing thoughts of his own. 

Mr. Billings sat on a chair whose 
rockers were too long for the porch 
floor, but he managed to hitch back and 


forth occasionally without shunting off 
the narrow space. 

“How on earth Huldie Willets ever 
caught such a fine-looking feller as the 
young man that’s taking his vacation 


there beats me,” confessed Lon. For 
Huldie’s beau was now the most popu- 
lar topic of conversation in the neigh- 
borhood. 

“She’s just the kind of a girl that a 
sensible man would want,” assured 
Mrs. Billings, who had wrapped her 
large dish apron about her shoulders, 
fearing evening damps. “I only wisht 
our girls was as ambitious to work as 
Huldie is.” 

“She teaches school winters—and 
saves her money,” put in Snub impor- 
tantly. He was occupying one side of 
a large flower jar, to the silent distress 
of a struggling geranium, and his faith- 
ful brindle pup was by his side. 

“Nobody said she didn’t,” snapped 
his father. 

“Huldie’s invited Ivy May to the pic- 
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nic supper she’s going to give at Silver 
Beach for Clarence Holt to-morrow 
evening,’ Queenie told them. ‘“She’s 
going to have some country school- 
teachers and her cousin, Sam Mull.” 
Queenie occupied the top step in com- 
pany with Ivy May, whose dark young 
face was more unsmiling than usual. 

“Why didn’t Huldie ast you, too?” 
questioned her mother. 

“Huldie’s eight years older than I 
am, so she thinks I’m too much of a 
kid. But I don’t want to go,” disdained 
Queenie. 

“T don’t care about going either— 
now,” added Ivy May. 

“But you oughter go—seeing you’re 
invited,” gently advised her  step- 
mother. 

“Ivy May was tickled to pieces about 
her invitation—till she found out that 
she was asked to go with Eddie Riz- 
ner,” enlightened Queenie. “Just so 
many couples have been asked.” 

“What’s the idea of that?” suddenly 
spoke up Tom Cullum. 

“So that nobody will have any ex- 
cuse to get her Clarence away from 
her,” assured Queenie wisely. 

“T’ll never go anywhere with Eddie 
Rizner again.” Ivy May’s voice was 
bitterly firm. 

“*Twon’t be much of a picnic party, 
anyway.” Queenie spoke slightingly 
because she had not been invited. 

“T should think a beach party would 
be a lot of fun,” broke in Tom Cullum 
heartily. “And Eddie is a good little 
chap. You're taking Eddie too hard, 
Ivy May.” ’ 

“T kind of like Eddie, myself,” al- 
lowed Lon Billings. “And I would a 
leetle ruther Ivy May went to the party. 
I beat Huldie’s father for inside guard 
of the O. A. B.s; and Willets might 
think, if Ivy May stayed at home, that I 
was uplifted like.” 

“But I don’t want to go with Ed- 
die,” and the girl’s face was clouded 
with unhappiness. 
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Time passed swiftly. ‘*We must go,’’ finally decided Ivy May. 


“A while back, Ivy May, you was git busy and give you a good time. 
a-complaining to your cousin Della,’ But I told her that Mrs. Billings was 
crossly reminded her father, “and giving you as good a time as she give 
Della, she allowed to me that I oughter Queen—or any of the rest of us, and 

















Della, she shut up. Now you've got a 
chancet to go to a nice picnic party— 
you go!” 

Ivy May blushed hotly in the friendly 
moonlight, unpleasantly surprised to 
find that Della Presley had not re- 
spected her confidence. 

“Why ain’t Eddie here this evening ?” 
continued Mr. Billings. “I’ve got so 
used to Eddie that I scurcely know 
whether he’s here or not.” 

“Fishing,” offered Snub in a subdued 
voice. “He don’t do nothing but come 
here—and fish.” 

“What’ll you take for the picnic sup- 
per?” inquired her stepmother, thus 
diplomatically backing her husband. 

“T don’t care what I take,” flared Ivy 
May, “ ’cause I know I'll have a horrid 
time, with Eddie Rizner tied on to me 
all the evening! Have I got to go, 
ma?” 

“Your pa would ruther you went. 
And I care what you take. I don’t 
want Huldie to think that I ain’t will- 
ing to bake you as good things as any- 
body has.” 

“Nothing’s right—ever—with that 
girl!” growled her father and stumbled 
into the unlighted house, groping his 
way into the kitchen. Then suddenly 
he called: “Ma! Here’s a mess! I 
dunno what I’m getting myself into!” 

“Where be you?” demanded his wife 
from the porch. 

“In the sink—washing up for bed.” 

“Land! I left my dough in the sink! 
Stop!” 

“What?” roared Billings. 

“Stop whatever you’re trying to do 
till I get there with a light. You’ve 
stuck your hands into my _ bread 
dough.” And Mrs. Billings hurried 
into the house, followed by Queenie 
and Snub, eager to witness their fa- 
ther’s plight. 

Ivy May, now alone with Tom Cul- 
lum, was silently debating whether she, 
too, ought not to go in, when Tom’s 
pleasant voice inquired: 
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“What do you want, anyway, Ivy 
May, to make you feel better?” 

“T only want a good time like other 
girls.” Her grievance burst from her 
with poignant wistfulness. 

“Do you know just what makes a 
good time?” he thoughtfully asked, as 
he came and sat on the lowest porch 
step and looked up at her. 

“T know it isn’t going to Huldie Wil- 
lets’ picnic with Eddie Rizner.” 

“It might be—if you went in the right 
spirit. You certainly would feel better 
if you would do something to forget 
yourself.” 

“Nothing to do but bang my head 
against the house—on this old street.” 

“You could use your head better than 
that. Suppose you try thinking with 
it.” 

The young girl knit her hands unhap- 
pily as she looked drearily at the self- 
contained young man who seemed so 
much older and so ready to counsel her. 

“T have been thinking and thinking 
and thinking, but it doesn’t get me any- 
where.” 

“Oh, I mean—real thinking. Going 
over all the disagreeable things in your 
life isn’t thinking—that’s merely let- 
ting the disagreeable things run you. 
Put your mind on one thing and think 
it out—if it isn’t any more than why 
Snub won’t wear his rubbers when it 
rains. There must be a reason.” 

“There is—Snub’s ornery. That 
doesn’t need thinking out.” 

“What do you read?” And as he sat 
so composedly on the step below her, 
Ivy May wondered what this splendid 
young man would think if she told him 
that Della Presley had advised her to 
capture him. 

“Stories—Miss Sweetie’s novels—all 
of ’em.” She gave this information 
proudly, for the librarian had told her 
that Miss Sweetie’s books were the 
most popular in the public library. 

“Sloshy yarns! Get a real book— 
somebody’s biography, or a history, or 
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sensible essays—or a book of inven- 


” 


tions. 

“IT want something to interest me,” 
quickly broke in Ivy May. 

“You don’t pin yourself down to any-’ 
thing long enough to know whether it 
interests you or not,” severely criti- 
cised Tom Cullum. ‘You'll be a nerv- 
ous wreck when you grow up—if 
you're not careful.” 

“When I grow up!” sarcastically 
echoed the girl. “I am grown up now!” 

“You're merely an infant,” corrected 
Tom. “And yet you’ve got good brains, 
too, if you’d only use ’em.” 

“Nothing to use ’em on,” .claimed 
Ivy May, though she was secretly 
pleased to know that Tom thought she 
had brains. 

“Try your family. Be kind to Snub 
and see what happens.” 

“Yes, and have him walking all over 
me!” 

“Give Queenie a good time.” 

“She has all the good times now. 
And it’s just as much her place to give 
me one. Just this minute she hasn’t 
got any beau, but she probably will have 
one before the week’s out.” 

“But a beau!” laughed Tom. 
that a good time?” 

“Tt is for Queenie,’ 
contented half sister. 

“Tf you really wanted something to 
do, you might help your mother a lit- 
tle more. She always seems dead tired 
at night.” 

“T do help. But it isn’t more work 
that I want. It’s excitement—some- 
thing going on. If I was pretty—or 
had curly hair,” claimed Ivy May with 
sudden fierceness, “everything might be 
different.” 

“You attract a good deal of attention, 
as it is.’ Tom spoke dryly. “Eddie 
Rizner’s your devoted slave, not to 
mention the young man over at Wil- 
lets’, who spends a good deal. of time, 
after supper at least, in looking over 
here.” 


“Ts 


claimed her dis- 
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“Eddie’s not entirely to blame for 
the way he acts,” said Ivy May, remem- 
bering how she had once encouraged 
him. But she made no mention of the 
stranger across the street. 

Yet, when the next evening came, 
Ivy May Billings was not really sorry 
that she was going to the picnic sup- 
per, even with the handicap of Eddie 
Rizner, for she did wish to meet Clar- 
ence Holt, to whom none of the neigh- 
bors had even been introduced, Huldie 
Willets having shown an almost un- 
canny proficiency in keeping Clarence 
to herself. 

In fact, Ivy May actually took pleas- 
ure in dressing. Her plain white shirt 
waist, with its broad collar, and her 
short white skirt were spotlessly clean 
and nicely ironed, thanks to Mrs. Bill- 
ings’ anxious desire that her stepdaugh- 
ter look as well as other girls. And 
she wore her best shining black slip- 
pers and only pair of black silk stock- 
ings. Then she carefully combed her 
thick hair till it lay in dusky folds about 
her smooth forehead. Queenie kindly 
lent her a becoming pink tie, and said 
with grudging admiration: 

“Gee, Ivy May, you actually look 
like folks.” 

“But I feel like a fool,” energetically 
returned her half sister, “when I think 
of Eddie.” 

“Anyway, you'll meet Clarence 
Holt,” said Queenie, a little enviously. 

“Tf you think I can have any fun, 
tied on to Eddie, you’re mistaken.” 

“Catch another beau down there,” 
lightly advised Queenie. 

“We'll do nothing but sit around 
stiffly on the sand and make conversa- 
tion,” assured the older girl. 

Eddie Rizner soon came, his nonde- 
script attire feebly embellished by a 
wide-spreading Lord Byron collar. 

“Me for the eats!” cheerfully cried 
Eddie, grabbing the basket from Ivy 
May as she appeared at the door. 

“T dunno as you oughter go without 
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a hat. I dunno what the evening 
damps’ll do to you,” worried her step- 
mother, as they started down the walk. 
“And I hope Huldie’ll think you’ve 
fetched enough to eat,” she called after 
them. 

‘Skeeters plenty,” volunteered Eddie, 
who now felt well acquainted with Ivy 
May. And she found, much to her sur- 
prise, that there was a sort of pleasant 
companionship in being with him. 

‘ Approaching the beach, they saw 
party of six persons sitting in unaccus- 
tomed postures in the sand, close to the 
lake, whose wide, slow waves rolled 
gently in, while the red sun hung low 
in a hazy sky. 

“What do you suppose they’re doing 
a quarter of a block from the pavilion?” 
asked Eddie. “The pavilion’s the place 
to eat. Ain’t they the uncom fortablest- 
looking bunch you ever did see?”? And 
then he sighed audibly at the thought 
of sharing Ivy May with others. 

Stout, short Huldie Willets was al- 
ready hoisting herself from the sand 
as they drew near; and Clarence Holt 
jumped nimbly to his feet, extending 
a white hand to help her. 

“Begun to think mebbe you wasn’t 
coming,” puffed Huldie, who, though a 
school-ma’am, had not taken on enough 
education to overcome her naturally 
illiterate speech. Yet she supposed that 
she spoke very nicely, often achieving 
a ludicrous primness. 

Ivy May was not so alarmed at the 
sight of the four solemnly gazing teach- 
ers as she had expected to be, for the 
two young women, gowned sensibly in 
dull-colored ginghams, were undoubt- 
edly plain-faced, though not lacking in 
brains, as their second-grade certificates 
would have shown. The two young 
men were dingily dressed, a great length 
of neck and conspicuous Adam’s apples 
showing above their soft collars. 

But Clarence Holt was _ strikingly 
different. His hair and eyes were dark, 
but his complexion was fair, and he 
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looked immeasurably cleaner, whiter, 
and more agreeable than the other 
young men. His collar was highly and 
snowily irreproachable, his light gray 
suit was sternly creased, his black 
glasses’ ribbon aristocratically in evi- 
dence ; and there was something shining 
and radiant in the smile he bent upon 
Ivy May Billings when he was intro- 
duced. 

Huldie Willets stood clumsy and 
plain-featured in her gray plaid ging- 
ham dress; but she wore a pretty hat 
with a wreath of pink roses, as if try- 
ing to make the most of herself. And 
nobody knew, though everybody won- 
dered about it, whether Huldie had 
captivated or captured Clarence Holt. 

“We want to lay aside care and just 
go in for a good time,” announced Hul- 
die, after the introductions. 

“T have no troubles—now,” lightly 
assured Clarence Holt, gazing with his 
expressive dark eyes full at Ivy May, as 
she sat opposite him on the sands, 
though he was speaking to Miss Wil- 
lets. 

“Let’s do something, Huldie,” begged 
Ivy May. 

“T thought we would rest a spell be- 
fore eatin’.” 

“What’s the matter with eatin’ now?” 
demanded the husky voice of Sam Mull, 
the country cousin. Sam was a thin, 
fuzzy, undone-looking youth, who had, 
for some inexplicable reason, never 
shaved. 

“Are you hungry, Miss Billings?” 
asked Holt, directing his bright glance 
at Ivy May and speaking in a richly 
vibrant tone, as if conscious of his 
masculine charms, 

“Not very, Mr. Holt.” She smiled. 
She was growing too excited to be hun- 
gry. A brilliant rose red dyed her 
cheeks, and her eyes shone like dark 
stars. And as Ivy May sat on the 
sands, expectant, elated, strangely flut- 
tered, she knew that her slim, silk-clad 
ankles and trim-slippered feet were in 
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charming contrast to the stodgy low- 
heeled walking shoes that showed clum- 
sily from under the practical gingham 
skirts of the other young women. 

Ivy May had expected to be embar- 
rassed or even bored, but here she was 
the center of attraction, not only for 
young Holt. The other young men, as 
well, could not keep their eyes from 
her, though Huldie Willets was not yet 
aware of this phenomenon. 

“We might eat, as one has sug- 
gested,” Huldie broke a growing si- 
lence; and a general shifting of posi- 
tions showed that the idea of food was 
not unwelcome. “You gentlemen can 
set right where you be, while us ladies 
gets the eats.” 

Awkwardly the young women arose, 
unassisted, all except Ivy May, who was 
pulled gently to her feet by Clarence 
Holt. 

“Let the others work—we'll talk,” 
said Holt, as she glanced irresolutely 
at the loaded supper baskets reposing 
on the deep sand. 

“But my stepmother—I think she’d 
wish me to help Huldie,” wavered Ivy 
May, but ended by seating herself be- 
side the young man. “TI really don’t 
care one bit about helping them,” she 
confessed, finding it very easy to talk 
to this interesting stranger. 

“Are you aware that I’m staying just 
across the street from you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she admitted. 

“Brother—or relative?” asked Clar- 
ence, with a nod toward Eddie. 

“Neither,” and Ivy May’s tone im- 
plied considerable distaste for the 
worthy Eddie. She saw industrious 
Huldie diving: into her basket as into 
a strange receptacle, for she could at- 
tend to nothing but Clarence Holt, and 
only fragments of the teachers’ conver- 
sations, as they criticised the school 
commissioner and his manual, by which 
they were supposed to steer their coun- 
try schools, came to her. 

Eddie Rizner was already acquainted 
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with Sam Mull; the teacher with the 
scraggy chin, and they began a conver- 
sation about their watches, which it 
seemed that only night or a tragedy 
could cut short, Eddie frankly admit- 
ting that his watch was apt to be a 
fraction slow, while Sam Mull closely 
concealed the fact that his watch was 
always a trifle fast. 

“We'll all set round you, Clarence, 
seeing you're the guest of honor,” said 
Huldie. “Everybody but me will set 
down to oncet, and I’ll pass out the 
eats.” 

“Tables over to Silver Beach Pavil- 
ion for just such doin’s as this,” struck 
in Sam aggressively, with a wistful look 
toward that place of amusement, where 
the crowd was already gathering for an 
evening’s pleasure. 

But Huldie ignored her cousin and 
went on distributing refreshments to 
the awkward circle on the sand. Clar- 
ence Holt spread a napkin over Ivy 
May’s white, starched lap and then one 
over his own knees. But Sam, the 
fuzzy cousin, stuck his napkin demo- 
cratically in the top buttonhole of his 
vest. 

“Oh, Sam!” reproved Miss Willets. 
“Mr. Holt will think you’re back- 
woodsy.” 

“Tf I be back-woodsy,” said Sam test- 
ily, pushing his napkin farther in, “I 
ain’t a-going to spot my new brown 
vest.” 

After supper Eddie Rizner threw 
stones across the water, and when Clar- 
ence Holt complimented him upon his 
true aim, Eddie merely rolled up his 
sleeve and showed his muscle, Jack 


London fashion; and there was an 
atmosphere about Eddie that might 
have been instructive to young Holt 


had he given it any thought. But he 
only turned lightly away, suggesting 
that this would be a good time to go 
over to the pavilion. 

“But if we went—it would have to 
be a Dutch treat—as fur as I’m con- 















cerned,” said Huldie 
bluntly, “’cause I 
didn’t bring one red 
cent down here.” 

“Those who wanted 
to buy an ice-cream 
cone or a bag of pop- 
corn for himself 
could,” solemnly de- 
cided the long-vis- 
aged, stern young 
pedagogue who held 
a first-grade certifi- 
cate. 

“As the party is 
for me, I say why not 
all go over to the 
pavilion, look round a 
bit, and then walk out 
on the pier. Nobody 
needs to spend any 
money,” broke in 
Clarence Holt 
briskly, looking 
straight at happy Ivy 





May. 
“They’re = dancin’ 
now,” informed Sam 


Mull, jigging in the 
deep sand with a 
serious face. 

“You know your 
father don’t approve of your dancin’,” 
severely reminded Huldie, “nor neither 
do I,” 

“Dancing is a waste of time, cer- 
tainly,” declared the school-ma’am who 
claimed Sam for her escort, though he 
seldom spoke to her. “One might bet- 
ter read a book.” 

“Muh eyes won’t stand too much 
readin’,” claimed the ‘rebellious Sam, 
and asked Ivy May if she danced. 

“Sam, set down. We'll wait till after 
sunset, anyway,” said Huldie Willets 


firmly. Then, pointing as if with deep 
) and sudden interest to the great fiery 

ball slowly sinking into the waters of 
) Lake Michigan, she exclaimed, “There 


. couldn’t be a grander sight than that!” 
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‘““When do we get to 
see your dandy boy?”’ 
Queenie asked. 


“And if a sunset occurred but once 
in ten years, as I often say in the school- 
room,” observed the stern young man, 
“we would all be out rubberin’ for it.” 

“That’s right,” responded Huldie. 
“And a sunset over the lake is dread- 
fully broadenin’,” she added senti- 
mentally, looking at Clarence Holt. 

And so the picnic party was held on 
the sands about the crumby circle where 
they had eaten their supper, by the will 
of plain Huldie, for she did not approve 
of the distractions of the pavilion and 
the cement walk. 

And the stern young man gradually 
did all the talking, and the one idea that 
he conveyed was that the school com- 
missioner would be all right if, unfor- 
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tunately, he was not all wrong. And 
as he dictatorily prosed on, it grew 
dusk; faint stars trembled like secret 
hopes in the pale sky, then grew 
brighter; and the broad, smiling sum- 
mer moon rose above the old elms of St. 
Joe, flooding the beach with a soft light. 
Pleasure seekers could be seen stream- 
ing into the pavilion, dance music beat 
in harmony with the faint swish of the 
waters, and still the prim party sat on 
the sands. 

“Now for the cement walk,” per- 
sisted Clarence Holt, as the stern young 
man paused for breath. 

But since the supper was off Huldie’s 
mind, she had begun to notice things, 
and she returned in a coldly final voice: 

“Oh, no. It’s too late now. We'll be 
going home directly. Besides,” she 
added gravely,.as a clincher, “I can’t 
traipse about too much this evening, 
’cause I’ve gotta pick cherries to can 
out to Sam’s place to-morrow.” 

Suddenly Clarence Holt caught Ivy 
May’s handkerchief, which in her rest- 
lessness she had knotted into a ball, 
and threw it across the sands. 

“You can’t reach it before I do,” he 
challenged, as he drew her quickly to 
her feet. 

Ivy May skipped laughingly after 
the handkerchief, swiftly pursued by 
Holt. She was conscious that Huldie 
was eying them disapprovingly and that 
Eddie was scowling, but this only 
spurred her to swifter action. 


CHAPTER YV, 

Above the beat of the waters, a voice 
said softly, “Let’s take a walk,” and 
with a quick, imperative motion, Clar- 
ence Holt clasped Ivy May’s hand in 
his own and drew her behind a long 
boathouse, where they stood unseen by 


the other picnickers, panting and 
laughing. “Your Eddie with the stout 


arm won't like this!” 
“Oh, Eddie! It’s none of his busi- 


ness—what I do.” Ivy May was keenly 
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desirous to show Clarence Holt that 
she did not consider herself tied to Ed- 
die Rizner. 

“But you came with him.” 

“And you came with Huldie.” 

“That doesn’t signify,” and the young 
man settled his glasses a little more se- 
curely on his well-shaped nose. “We 
needn’t be gone long.” 

“But—would it be right?” panted Ivy 
May, so tempted that her breath came 
fast and her cheeks burned warmly 
in the cool light of the moon. 

For reply he led her swiftly across 
the deep sand to the nearest dune, keep- 
ing the boathouse between them and the 
picnic party. 

And as he paused, still holding her 
hand, in the shadow of a friendly dune, 
Ivy May looked up in a startled way at 
the compelling eyes of this magnetic 
boy, only a few years older than her- 
self, whose face showed masterful in 
the pale moonlight. 

“What do you suppose they are do- 
ing now ?” she whispered, though there 
was no need of caution, for they were 
at least a quarter of a mile away. 

“Who?” absently inquired Clarence 
Holt. 

“Why, Huldie and Eddie and Sam— 
and the others. It worries me to de- 
sert them all.” 

“Let me do all the worrying,” largely 
offered the young man. 

“T scarcely know you,” protested the 
girl. 

“Yes, you do. 
the sands.” 

“Then you remember, too.” It did 
seem to make them better acquainted. 

“How could I forgot that chance 
meeting? Your face drew me.” 

“And I thought you were different 
from anybody else I had ever seen,” 
confessed Ivy May, trembling. “And 
life seemed so cruel, for I was sure 
that I should never know you—and then 
I found that you were staying with 


Willets.” 


We met first here on 

















“But that first night, you were going 
some place with Eddie then,” he jeal- 
ously reminded her. 

“Which was the only time, except this 
picnic. He hangs round our house, and 
pa won’t tell him to stay away. I blame 
pa. 

“Still, if you don’t care for him, I 
suppose I shouldn’t mind,” largely al- 
lowed Clarence. “His hanging on re- 
minds me of Huldie’s way with me. 
She’s three whole years older than I 
am. Of course she’s a fine young 
woman, but there is no response from 
her—for me. You understand, Miss 
Billings 9 

“Please call me Ivy May. It’s a hor- 
rid name, but I hate the name of Bill- 
ings worse.” 

“But you shouldn’t hate it. Billings 
is a good old English name, Ivy May.” 

And she walked beside him in perfect 
felicity, for innocent, unsophisticated 
Ivy May was at last having a good time. 

“And to-night, as you sat across from 
me on the sands, I knew that your face 
was the most beautiful that I had ever 
seen.” 

Ivy May was entranced. Never be- 
fore in all her life had she received so 
fine a compliment as this! And she 
could not take it lightly. And though 
she had always considered herself 
plain, now in a proud, triumphant, pas- 
sionate way, she felt that she was beau- 
tiful. 

“T love black hair,” he continued ear- 
nestly. “Don’t mind my _ speaking 
plainly to you, Ivy May, for if we can’t 
be frank with each other, what’s the 
use of our being together?” 

“But my hair is straight,” said Ivy 
May, her whole happy young being 
pulsating with joy. 

“And it’s prettier straight. Now let’s 
sit on this old log that’s half buried in 
the sand and get better acquainted.” 

Obediently Ivy May sank on the log 
beside him, and the moon rose higher, 
a knowing smirk on its quiet face. 
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Clarence Holt told her that he was 
an only child, and that his mother 
was a widow with a small income, suf- 
ficient for her own needs, but not 
enough, unfortunately, to start him in 
business. He was a shoe clerk, though 
Ivy May had rather suspected him of 
being a college professor; but Clar- 
ence took kindly to the shoe business, 
and was saving money for a store of 
his own, which was the reason for his 
taking so cheap a vacation. 

“But I have been lonesome,” he 
claimed with enamored sadness, “be- 
cause I’ve never before met a girl who 
responded to every thought—as you re- 
spond.” 

Ivy May had been lonesome, too; and 
she told him of her desire for a good 
time, carefully eliminating Eddie Riz- 
ner’s part in it. And she also explained 
that her family was almost impossible, 
none of them really understanding her. 

Clarence suffered in the same way; 
neither did his mother understand him, 
for it was she that had insisted on his 
vacation with the Willets. The fam- 
ilies had been acquainted years before, 
and his mother liked Huldie. 

Time passed swiftly. 

“We must go,” finally decided Ivy 
May. 

And they sauntered across the deep 
sand, coming out on a small street be- 
low the bluff. 

“I’m lost,” remarked Clarence 
lightly. “Now I'll know what to tell 
Huldie. Where are we?” 

“On Willow Street.” 

“Nearly all the houses are dark,” he 
noticed, as they slowly passed down 
the walk in the deep shadow of the 
cottonwood trees. “This doesn’t seem 
like any street I’ve ever known, so dim 
and fragrant. There must be roses 
somewhere.” 

“Jumbles of flowers and vegetables 
are behind these tight board fences, 
which were built to keep out the lake 
sand.” 
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“When I think of you after this, I'll 
think of roses. I’ve never been so 
happy as I am right now with you.” 

And though she could not doubt his 
word, she said hypocritically: 

“Not even with Huldie?” 

“Never—nor never would be!’ his 
voice was masterfully sure. 

“But you must have liked her—once,” 
wisely commented Ivy May. 

“At the old academy where we went 
to school several years ago, Huldie 
grabbed on to me—and hung on! Our 
families being acquainted gave her a 
start, I suppose. Besides, I was some- 
thing of a kid then, and bashful. Didn’t 
know just how to break away—without 
hurting her feelings. So it run along.” 

“When you grew older, why didn’t 
you tell her just how you felt?” ques- 
tioned straightforward Ivy May. 

“Oh, a man can’t talk frankly to 
some girls. He has to pretend to be 
pleased with them, whether he is or 
not. They sort of demand it. I’ve tried 
to withdraw. I’ve let my mother an- 
swer her letters more than once.” 

“But you’re spending your vacation 
at her home.” This did not seem quite 
honorable to her. 

“My mother thought it would be a 
cheap vacation. And some time ago I 
foolishly promised to visit the Willets. 
So when Huldie wrote and reminded 
me of it a few weeks ago, mother didn’t 
want me to break my word.” 

This put his being at the Willets’ in 
a very different light to Ivy May. 

“Of course you couldn’t break your 
word,” she assured him. 

“But my running away from Huldie 
to-night ought to show her how I feel,” 
claimed Clarence Holt energetically. 

“He is not engaged to marry Huldie,” 
thought Ivy May, but could not bring 
herself to mention the subject to him. 

“This is the place where I was sent 
on an errand the day I met you on the 
beach,” she told him. ‘“There’s a young 
rose tree here that’s a beauty. I wish 
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you could see it!” For in the dim light 
the flowers were merely pale blurs of 
fragrance. 

“Pll give you a rose,” generously of- 
fered Clarence Holt. 

“Oh, no,” quickly refused Ivy May. 
“You mustn’t pick even one. The fam- 
ily is still away from home.” 

Masterfully young Holt bent over the 
close board fence, dexterously drawing 
the bush toward him, and quickly picked 
every blossom, making the unwilling 
girl a bouquet. Then, as her slim, cool 
fingers closed over the stems, a thorn 
pricked her, and she said impulsively: 

“I’m sorry you took them.” 

“They'll never know who did it,” he 
easily assured her. 

But Ivy May, feeling that the flow- 
ers were stolen, was too honorable to 
gloss this over, even to the glorious 
youth who had given her so much pleas- 
ure. 

“T don’t feel right with them,” she 
said bluntly. 

“T haven’t injured the bush, and the 
petals would fall before the family re- 
turned, anyway. I hate to see beauty 
like that wasted.” 

“T never thought of that!” And Ivy 
May’s generous soul leaped to bridge 
ihe chasm that his theft had made be- 
tween them. 

“T mightn’t have picked them if I’d 
stopped to think, but to-night I’ve lost 
my head. Forgive me,” and his soft, 
slightly minor tones were so appealing 
that she promptly forgave him, secretly 
reproaching herself for having judged 
so hastily. 

“This street is like life,” he plain- 
tively added. “Shadows loom up ahead, 
and we don’t know just what is argund 
the bend of the road!” 

“The knitting factory is there, and 
behind that are Eddie and Huldie and 
the rest, if they haven’t gone home be- 
fore this,” enlightened Ivy May, who 
was happy again. 

When they came to the cross street 
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that led to Silver Beach, Clarence Holt 
suddenly drew her back into the shadow 
of the large building; for, coming up 
the sidewalk, evidently on their way 
home, was the picnic party, headed by 
stout Huldie Willets, while Eddie Riz- 
ner scuffingly brought up the rear, 
choicely carrying Ivy May’s basket. 

And Ivy May Billings and Clarence 
Holt, but a few feet from them in the 
deep shadows, shook with silent laugh- 
ter. And Ivy May felt very wicked, 
with stolen flowers and a stolen lover, 
but this wickedness was the very apo- 
theosis of joy, for she was now living 
intensely, unthinkingly, like a fortunate 
princess in a fairy tale. 

“On page eighty-seven of the “Teach- 
ers’ Manual,’ it states,” a thin, femi- 
nine voice was saying, “in regard to 
drawing ‘i 

“T don’t teach drawin’ for nobody.” 
Sam Hull’s voice was threatening. 

“But the commissioner’s giye out that 
it’s gotta be taught,” tartly reminded 
the stern young man, who could not 
teach it himself, but was going to. 

“Sam can’t draw,” gloomily sighed 
Huldie, “but I guess he’ll make good 
some way.” 

“It’s queer where they went to so 
sudden,” said the schoolma’am that 
Sam should have convoyed, but was 
now avoiding. 

“T think Mr. Holt and her must have 
lost their way,” asserted Huldie loyally 
in a low-spirited voice. 

“Clarence Holt’s no better than a 
horse thief,” cut in Sam, using his pet 
epithet, for he himself had admired Ivy 
May. 

“Hush, Sam. Mr. Holt is the guest 
of honor,” maintained Huldie with hurt 
dignity. 

“Some guest, but where’s the honor ?” 
grumbled Eddie Rizner, suddenly 
swinging Ivy May’s basket at a danger- 
ous angle. 

“What time is it?” demanded a weary 
voice. 





Instantly Eddie’s and Sam’s watches 
were out, and the forlorn party hastened 
toward a street lamp. 

“Now, we'll go over to the pavilion 
and take in all the sights,’ gayly an- 
nounced Clarence Holt. 

“Tt’s so late—ought we to do it?” 
But though she said this, Ivy May’s 
very soul was set on going to the pa- 
vilion. 

And the time at Silver Beach was 
as no other time had ever been before 
for Ivy May. The bright lights, the 
jostling gayety of the cement walk, the 
gliding figures on the smooth dance 
floor, the inciting music, intoxicated 
her ; and everywhere she went, carrying 
the pink roses, she attracted admira- 
tion, for her face was so radiant and 
her escort so fine-looking and attentive 
that happiness seemed to encircle them 
as a wreath of flowers. 

Clarence explained that his mother 
disapproved of dancing, and though 
she had been longing to dance with him, 
she thought the young man very noble 
to respect his mother’s wishes. Be- 
sides, he offered to buy her no ice- 
cream cones, popcorn, or candy at any 
of the various booths, which Ivy May 
considered a mark of good breeding. 

Later, they strolled down the long 
pier as if there was no such thing as 
time, talking in subdued tones, confiding 
endlessly in each other to the accom- 
paniment of the lapping waters and the 
distant dance music. 

A large lake steamer, loaded below 
with strawberries, its decks crowded 
with tourists, steamed slowly by them 
on its night trip to Chicago, its lights 
shining brightly upon this girl and boy 
as upon a picture of young love. But 
she envied nobody on board the steamer 
now; for right here in quiet old St. Joe 
was the most magic place in all the 
world. 

As they lingeringly returned, Clar- 
ence Holt said: 

“TI want you to know my mother.” 
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Ivy May was deeply pleased at this, 
and felt that she already loved his 
mother. 

“And I want you to meet my half 
sister, Queenie,” she responded. 

“The fairy with the curls? I’ve no- 
ticed her over at your place. Sure, I 
would like to meet her.” 

“And I want pa and ma and Snub— 
to meet you, though all of my folks are 
different from me.” 

They now felt as if they had known 
each other years instead of hours. And 
it seemed as if the wonderful night 
were set to music. Then, unexpectedly, 
coming toward them, Ivy May saw 
Tom Cullum, dressed as carefully as 
Clarence Holt, a striking figure, walk- 
ing thoughtfully, as if careless of the 
scene. 

But as Tom raised his hat to her, 
his searching eyes said so much that 
Ivy May dropped Clarence Holt’s arm, 
suddenly realizing that she had never 
spoken to Clarence before that eve- 
ning. 

3ut the spell of the evening returned 
as they walked slowly home. And as 
they paused in front of thé house, the 
town clock, with solemn unction, struck 
twelve long, reverberating strokes. 

“T must go in,” breathed Ivy May re- 
luctantly, though he tried to detain 
her. “I’ve never been out so late as this 
before.” 

“To-morrow let’s meet at the pavil- 
ion and take a long walk up the beach. 
Remember, Huldie’s going out to Sam 
Mull’s to pick cherries.” 

“Why not start from here together? 
Willets’ is just across the street,” in- 
nocently asked Ivy May. 

“Because Huldie’s mother is such an 
old snoop.” 

His way did not seem quite right to 
her, yet Ivy May promised to meet 
him the next day at the pavilion. He 
followed her silently to the front porch, 
and while the insects chirred loudly 
in the weeds about the base of the 
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house, Clarence Holt put his arm about 
Ivy May and whispered: 

“I’m going to kiss you good-by.” 

“Oh, no, not yet,” she refused, in- 
conveniently thinking of Huldie Wil- 
lets. “Wait till you’re free.” 

“But I like you best,” he softly as- 
sured her, 

“I know you do,” admitted Ivy May, 
drawing away from him. “But wait. 
It would be more honorable,” for some- 
thing puritanical in her make-up would 
not allow her to yield to him now. 

“I shall kiss you, dear,” he sternly 
whispered, stepping nearer her; but his 
foot caught on an unobserved object, he 
stumbled, and nearly fell. It was Ivy 
May’s lunch basket, which Eddie Riz- 
ner had left when he had returned 
alone from the picnic party earlier in 
the evening. 

“That you, Ivy May?” called a flat, 
anxious voice from within the house. 

“Yes, ma,” admitted the girl. Then 
she said hurriedly, “I must go in. I’ve 
been so happy with you. Good night.” 
And, unkissed, she quietly opened the 
door and entered the house. 

“Ain’t you dreadful late? 
Mrs. Billings from upstairs. 

“A little,” acknowledged the girl in 
a meek voice, under which she tried 
to hide her triumphant happiness. “We 
didn’t mean to stay so late, but we got 
to talking.” 

“Well!” Disapproval was in Mrs. 
Billings’ tired tones. “I’m glad you’re 
home at last. Your pa’s been all het 
up over your being out to such an aw- 
ful hour. But I kept a-tellin’ him that 
it wasn’t as if you was with a strange 
boy. We all know Eddie.” 

Ivy May smiled. How silly her folks 
were to worry about her! And the 
memory of Clarence Holt’s admiration 
made her heart dance with delight. No 
doubts assailed her. Huldie really did 
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inquired 


not count, for Clarence cared nothing 
for Huldie. 
Blowing out the light, she stepped 
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the little bedroom 
and undressed. Fresh 
air poured in at the win- 
dow, the moon faintly 
illuminated the room. 
Ivy May sank to her 
knees beside the bed, not 
to pray in set words, but 
devoutly and mutely to 
express her thanks for 
so. much happiness. 
Chen, in a maze of mys- 


into 


terious joy, she crept i 
into bed beside her half 

sister. 

Ivy May was sur- 


prised to find Queenie 
awake. 

“You and Eddie been 
out all this time?” she 
whispered. 

“No, I’ve been with 
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Clarence Holt, and he’s 
asked me to visit his 
mother!” ‘This invita- 
tion seemed so precious 


And Ivy May 


sillings was 





sick with an 
overwhelm- 
ing jealousy 


and so important to Ivy 
May that it burst out the 
first thing. 

“Gee! He got 
goin’ some!” 

A chilling cloud seemed to settle over 
the sensitive spirit of ardent, trusting 
Ivy May at this slangy observation. 
But she had to talk of her good time, 
for joy is as loquacious as sorrow. 

“Mr. Holt and I ran away from the 
others—he made me do it—and we had 
the most perfect time together. He’s so 
handsome and so polite. And he says 
he never met a girl just like me be- 
fore!” 

“They all say that,’ yawned 
Queenie. “You gotta get used to their 
jollies, old Ivy May.” 

“But, Queenie, listen—Mr. Holt is 
different. He says he’s never met a girl 
before that understands him—as I| un- 
derstand him.” 

“Stringin’ you,” 
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you 


pertly assumed 








Queenie. “But I'll bet you Huldie feels 
frosted, all right. She’s kept everybody 
from knowing her honey boy for days, 
and then—you—walk off with him!” 

“He walked off with me! And, 
Queenie, he said my face drew him!” 

“Old stuff!” scoffed Queenie; and, 
having poured cold water on the glow- 
ing fires of Ivy May’s good time, she 
turned over as if to go to sleep. 

“T told Clarence how pretty you are, 
and he’s noticed you from Willets’— 
and he wants to meet you,” diplomat- 
ically whispered Ivy May. 

“Said that just to-be polite,” but 
Queenie’s tone was not quite so casual 
as she tried to make it. “And I'll bet 
you that Eddie Rizner won’t take his 
mitten layin’ down, Tom Cullum says 
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Eddie’s awful handy with his fists, mild 
as he looks.” 

“Eddie!” scorned Ivy May. 
entirely through with him!” 

“You’ve talked like that before, but 
Eddie still continues to hang round. 
And say, pa’ll probably jaw you in the 
morning. He’s been on a blue rampage. 
He woke me up.” 

“Oh, pa!” indulgently exclaimed Ivy 
May. 

The next day, while the family was 
at the breakfast table, Tom Cullum en- 
tered the room on his way to work. 

“Who’s your summer boy, Ivy May?’ 
he asked, pausing for a moment beside 
the table. 

“Tt’s Mr. Clarence Holt, Huldie Wil- 
lets’ beau,” quickly informed Queenie. 

Tom was standing very straight, with 
his hat in his hand, and he asked, with 
a deeper note in his voice than he prob- 
ably intended, as he looked steadily at 
blushing Ivy May: 

“Where did you pick him up 

“He picked me up,” she returned, 
with almost the pertness of her half 
sister. “You thought I ought to have 
a good time at Huldie’s picnic—and I 
did,” she added triumphantly. 

“Was Clarence the whole picnic?” 
Tom wanted to know. 

“They run away from the others,” 
in Queenie. 

“Who ever thought old Ivy May 
would get as gay as that?” inquired 
Snub, but as nobody answered, he 
wisely prophesied, “Eddie Rizner’ll 
have something to say about that!” 

“That’s the last time Eddie takes 
me any place.” Ivy May’s voice was 
smoothly certain. After all, what right 
had Tom Cullum to make her feel that 
her evening had not been a great suc- 
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cessf 
“IT hope Clarence Holt is a nice boy.” 

Her stepmother spoke doubtfully. 
“Oh, yes, perfectly lovely,” softly 

breathed Ivy May, glad to testify in the 


presence of the disquieting Tom. 
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“For all that, Eddie may teach him 
a thing or two yet,” stated the auto- 
cratic young man forcibly, as he left 
the house. 

Up to this time Lon Billings had not 
spoken to his elder daughter, but he 
now paused in cutting his eleventh pan 
cake and bluntly demanded : 

“What was you and that strange guy 
doin’ half the night?” 

“Walking and talking.” She consid- 
ered her father very fussy. 

“But what about his being engaged 
to marry Huldie Willets ?” 

Ivy May, greatly annoyed at her fa- 
ther’s unusual display of interest, only 
looked scornfully at her plate. 

“Some say they’re engaged—and 
some say they ain't,” said Mrs. Bill- 
ings. ““Even Della Presley can’t find 
out the truth of it. And we don’t 
know—other ways—whether he’s the 
right kind of a boy for Ivy May to go 
with.” 

“But he’s got old Ivy May comin’ 
his way, all right,” testified Queenie, 
enjoying her sister’s discomfiture. 

“Clarence Holt is just as good as 
Tom Cullum,” burst out Ivy May in- 
dignantly. 

“From Tom's action this morning, I 
gathered he didn’t take much stock in 
young Holt,” observed Lon. 

“LT saw he didn’t, and I just won- 
dered about Mr. Holt. Is he worthy?” 
seriously added Mrs. Billings. 

“Go slow, Ivy May,” cautioned her 
father, bringing his usually vague eyes 
to bear upon her with unexpected 
directness, 

But happy Ivy May felt that, in 
running away from Eddie and Huldie, 


she and Clarence Holt had not been 
particularly slow. 
CHAPTER. VI, 
That same morning, about seven 


o'clock, stout, industrious Huldie Wil- 
lets started for her Uncle Sampson 
Mull’s farm to pick cherries. It seems 
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strange that Huldie did not forego can- 
ning during the visit of Clarence Holt, 
but canning, with the Willets, was a 
sacred institution, and the cherries 
were ripe. 

Soon after dinner, Ivy May saw 
Clarence leave the house opposite for 
Silver Beach. And a few minutes 
later, she was ready to follow him, her 
white dress somewhat mussy, her new 
slippers slightly scuffed. But happy 
Ivy May was not thinking about her 
clothes. 

“Remember, you don’t really know 
this boy—and don’t get too thick with 
him,” was her stepmother’s parting ad- 
monition. 

“Keep your head, old Ivy May,” pa- 
tronizingly cautioned Queenie. 

Clarence Holt, whom she found im- 
patiently awaiting her at the pavilion, 
greeted her with a brilliant smile. 

“How did Huldie take our running 
away last night?” she was eager to 
know, as they started down the beach. 

“Not one bit huffy! Said she was 
glad you’d helped to give me a good 
time at the picnic. And I was too wise 
to say—how good a time.” 

Ivy May had to admit to herself that 
this was rather high-minded of Huldie. 

“Doesn’t she understand that you 
want to break away from her?’ she 
anxiously inquired. 

“She pretends not to, but she’s 
passed things over like this before. And 
now let’s forget Huldie.” 

“Just while you’re with me!” 

“You know I like you best.” Re- 
proach and tenderness were in his 
voice. And the charming companion- 
ship of the night before was contin- 
ued as they walked arm in arm along 
the far-stretching sands, beside the 
broad, bright waters of the lake. 

Never before, even in fiction, had Ivy 
May Billings encountered so gracious 
a youth. And though she felt that the 
feeling between them was not simple 
friendship, she adroitly kept him from 
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going too far, for he was not yet quite 
free from Huldie. Then, too, she 
wished to be very careful, as her step- 
mother had cautioned her, and she 
wanted to do nothing of which Tom 
Cullum could disapprove. But Ivy May 
trembled as she blissfully contemplated 
the time when the masterful and mag- 
netic Clarence could no longer be kept 
from proclaiming his love. 

All the glowing June afternoon they 
passed on the sands together, and so 
far had their pleasant intimacy pro- 
gressed that he had promised to call 
that evening on her family if Huldie 
did not return from Sam Mull’s and 
spoil it all. Then they parted at the 
pavilion and went home by different 
routes, Clarence arriving promptly for 
his supper at Willets’. 

“When do we get to see your dandy 
boy?” Queenie asked, as she and Ivy 
May were washing the supper dishes. 
All her remarks concerning Clarence 
Holt were now tinged with jealousy, 
for it was old Ivy May and not she who 
had made a conquest of a fine-looking 
young man. 

“Mr. Holt will be over to-night after 
Willets go to prayer meeting—if Hul- 
die stays out to Sam’s,” informed Ivy 
May, in a maze of delightful anticipa- 
tion. 

Though the evening was warm, a 
sudden shower kept the Billings in the 
house, and Clarence Holt found them 
all in the dining room. And Ivy May 
was delighted to see that Clarence shone 
as brilliantly with the family as he had 
with her alone. Perhaps he was not 
a shoe clerk for nothing. 

Ivy May had been a little nervous 
for fear Eddie Rizner might appear 
and complicate matters. But Eddie had 
one passion besides the Billings girls, 
and that was fishing; and, now, ac- 
cording to Snub, he was at the pier. 

Queenie had put on her very best 
lace-trimmed white dress, and had 
wound her pretty hair into a surpris- 
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ing number of silky coils, when she 
had learned that Clarence was ex- 
pected. And now Ivy May felt a thrill 
of loving pride as she looked from the 
handsome guest to her dainty sister. 
And Snub, for once, was so impressed 
that he sat quietly on the lumpy lounge, 
his ubiquitous pup in his arms, gazing 
discreetly at Clarence. 

As time passed, Lon Billings would 
have completely usurped the young 
man’s attention, holding forth to Clar- 
ence on the benefits of an insurance 
with the O. A. B.’s, had not Queenie 
fluttered noiselessly out on to the porch 
and, returning a few minutes later, said 
in a sweetly lowered voice, as her 
father rumbled on about workingmen’s 
benefits, “It’s just lovely after the rain. 
Let’s take a walk,” looking meaningly 
at her half sister and then demurely at 
Clarence Holt. 

Ivy May responded gratefully, and 
Clarence, deftly putting in a remark in 
favor of the O. A. B.’s as he rose, hat 
in hand, followed the girls to the porch. 
With Lon Billings sidetracked, the 
young folks were free to spend the 
evening by themselves, which meant, 
as far as their home was concerned, 
on the street or in some public place, 
for it was out of the question to stay 
for any length of time in the stuffy, 
microscopic parlor. 

Like a beauteous white-winged but- 
terfly, golden-haired Queenie darted 
into the house for the girls’ hats, and 
then they started on their walk. 
Queenie’s hat was of cream-colored 
lace, alluringly betraying her rose-leaf 
skin and flossy curls. Her father had 
grinned appreciatively when he had 
seen her wearing it, but had grumbled 
unpleasantly when he had received the 
bill. So, when Ivy May had asked him 
for a hat, remembering Queenie’s ex- 
travagance, he had grudged her a dol- 
lar and a quarter, enough to buy a plain 
black sailor. 

Queenie walked beside Ivy 


May, 
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speaking but little at first and deferring 
sweetly to Mr. Holt. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked, as 
they passed down Cherry Street in the 
damp, rose-scented air. 

“Along the Lake Shore Drive,” sug- 
gested Ivy May. 

“Oh, no,” quickly vetoed Queenie. 
“Let’s go down to Silver Beach—and 
see the crowd. Can’t we, Mr. Holt?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” affably 
agreed the young man. 

And Ivy May, with sudden resent- 
ment, felt that Clarence was carrying 
his attentions to her family too far 
when he ignored her wishes for Queen- 
ie’s. And for some reason, scarcely 
sensed, she did *not wish to go to the 
pavilion that evening. 

“I’m not dressed for Silver Beach,” 
she murmured, thinking that this expla- 
nation would be enough for Clarence. 

“It’s the same you wore to 
Huldie’s picnic,” pertly put in Queenie, 
“and all you’ve got to wear.” 

Clarence Holt politely ignored this 
slight discord between the sisters, and 
they went to Silver Beach. And when 
the bright lights of the pavilion shone 
upon Queenie, she was very fair in 
her soft white dress and lacy hat, while 
Ivy May realized, with a sudden pang 
of self-pity, that her own stiff white 
dress was mussed and her black hair 
taggy. She had thought more of be- 
ing with Clarence Holt than she had 
of her clothes. 

“Listen to the dance music!” Queenie 
spoke suggestively, hanging on her sis- 
ter’s arm with obvious affection, but 
gazing daringly into Clarence Holt’s 
dark eyes. “Let’s go into the hall and 
watch ’em dance. You dance, don’t 
you, Mr. Holt?” she demanded, with a 
sudden lighting of her little face. 

“Yes, but i 

He hesitated, and then led them be- 
hind the railing on the edge of the 
smooth floor, which was dotted with 
dancers. The hall was _ brilliantly 
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lighted and trimmed with artificial 
palms, and a good orchestra was play- 
ing popular music. 

“His mother doesn’t like him to 
dance,’ Ivy May was beginning when 
Queenie put her pink fingers coaxingly 
on the young man’s arm, saying: 

“Please, Mr. Holt 


—with me.” 


, dance—just once 

As the young man excused himself 
and left them, Queenie softly exulted, 
“He’s going to get his ticket!’ so de- 
lighted that her dainty, white-slippered 
feet tapped time to the music. 

“But his mother doesn’t approve of 
dancing,” said Ivy May in a stern voice, 
looking unhappily down at her own 
dusty black sli — 

“Which one first, Ivy May or—Miss 
Queenie?” questioned Clarence Holt, 
and Ivy May felt that his voice lin- 
gered softly over her little sister’s name 

“Try old Ivy May out fest. She 
can’t dance but a little,” flippantly al 
lowed Queenie, speaking as if rl 
were her escort instead of ‘eth sister’s, 
for the surrounding gayety had gone 
to Queenie’s head. 

“I dance so poorly—and as long as 
your mother doesn’t want you to 
dance——” the elder girl appealed to 
the young man. 

“But he’s already bought his ticket, 
silly!” reminded Queenie. “I Jance with 
me, Mr. Holt, if old Ivy May’s so high- 
minded now,” she imperiously ordered 
him. And Queenie’s waxen fingers 
were soon outlined prettily against the 
dark cloth of the young man’s sleeve, 
and her little face was lifted toward 
his with an ingratiating smile as he led 
her on to the floor. 

And Ivy May Billings, seated alone 
among strangers on one of the long 
green benches at the edge of the room, 
was sick with an overwhelming jeal- 
ousy. But she blamed herself mostly 
for this, and smiled heroically till they 
returned. 

“Your dance now, old Ivy May,” 


grudged Queenie, but she had not taken 
her hand from the young man’s arm 
as she stood beside him, sweetly smil- 
ing. 

“T shall not dance.” The older girl’s 
voice was coldly positive. “Instead, 
we'll walk on the pier,’ and she arose 
to lead the way. 

“Not yet. Please don’t walk on the 
pier yet,” begged Queenie, staring de- 
terminedly at Clarence Holt with her 
baby-blue eyes. 

Either he could not resist her or he 
did not care to, for, with a hasty ex- 
cuse to Ivy May, Clarence left her and 
he and Queenie danced and danced and 
danced, sometimes coming back be- 
tween the music to stand perfunctorily 
beside Ivy ug 2 for a few minutes. 
And poor Ivy May began to feel like 
an overlooked rt eron, 

She longed to go home or anywhere 


out of the brilliantly lighted place to 
hide her distress. The evening before, 


S 

vith her bouquet of stolen roses, she 
had been a princess in a fairy tale. 
To-night she was merely a dowdy Cin- 
derella. 

And as Clarence Holt passed by with 
the other dancers, his dark head bent 
gayly over the laughing, rosy face of 
her half sister, it became physically im- 
possible for Ivy May to smile. She 
Was sure now that Queenie was doing 
her best to attract the young man, and 
as Ivy May looked down at her own 
slim, ringless fingers that had so trust- 
ingly reposed in Clarence Holt’s soft, 
desirous palm, it was with difficulty 
that she could restrain her tears. 

And later, when Ivy May sum- 
moned courage to look again at the 
dancers, Queenie and Clarence were 
not on the floor. 

She searched every corner of the 
room with insistent eyes, but they had 
disappeared. And it slowly dawned 
me her that Clarence and Queenie 

ad probably run away from her, just 
as be and Clarence the night before 
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had run away from Eddie and Huldie. 
Now she could understand something 
of what they must have felt. And as 
the slow minutes dragged by, she was 
sure that she was deserted. 

Finally she rose to her feet, feeling 
herself to be the most noticeable per- 
son in the room. Then she saw a flash- 
ily dressed man, years older than her- 
self, coming toward her with a propiti- 
ating smirk on his unpleasing face. 

Frightened and humiliated, she was 
turning to leave the hall when a famil- 
iar voice near by said cheerfully: 
“Good evenin’, Ivy May,” and the dis- 
tressed girl looked up into the honest 
blue eyes of Eddie Rizner, while the 
objectionable man disappeared, 

Miserably Ivy May Billings gazed at 
Eddie Rizner as upon a deliverer. He 
wore his ordinary working clothes, 
supplemented by his best hat and a 
stringy blue necktie, and a slight smell 
of fish came from an uncovered basket 
on his arm. But Ivy May observed 
nothing but the straightforward look 
in Eddie’s fine blue Formerly 
he had seemed callow and boyish, but 
now there was a suppressed something 
about him that seemed to speak of some 
secret resolution. But it was evident 
that he was not angry at Ivy May for 
having treated him so cruelly the night 
before. 

Impulsively she poured out her trou- 
bles: 

“IT came down here with Clarence 
Holt and Queenie, and they’ve run off 
and left me.” 

“Stepped out for 
maybe,” suggested 
mildly about the place. 

“Oh, no.” 
tion pictured 


ey es. 


ice-cream 
Eddie, 


cones, 


looking 


Ivy May’s swift imagina- 
Clarence and Queenie 


hurrying down the dusky dunes hand 
in hand in the alluring moonlight. 
Seeing the basket of fish and realiz- 
ing that Eddie was probably on his 
way home, she said humbly: 
“Eddie, let me walk up with you— 
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unless,” she added, looking unhappily 
straight at him, “you’d rather I didn’t.” 
“Pleased to see you home, Ivy May,” 
and the smile that dawned on Eddie 
Rizner’s face was certainly a compli- 
ment to Ivy May. Though Eddie 
might not shine socially as highly as 
Clarence, to-night he was a godsend. 
But try as she would, as they walked 
home through the pleasant moonlit 
streets, Ivy May could not talk, her 
throat was too dry. And as _ they 
passed the great factory in whose deep 


shadow she and Clarence Holt had 
shaken with silent laughter as the 


dreary picnic party had snailed by with- 
out them, she knew now how it felt to 
be deserted. 

There had recently been an accident 
in the shop where [:ddie worked, and 
an interminable tale of broken machin- 
ery flowed slowly from him, as if he 
were doing his best to make Ivy May 
forget her troubles. 

When they reached her home, she 
said: 

“Thank you, Eddie. I'll never for- 
get how kind you’ve been to me to- 
night.” And then she added, in a mis- 
erable burst of frankness, “And I don’t 
deserve it!” 

“Shucks, Ivy May, it’s been a pleas- 
ure! Don’t you worry. And I'll bet 
you'll find out that they just stepped 
somewheres for ice cream or cracker- 
jack,” and Eddie Rizner turned slowly 
away, as if he would rather have re- 
mained, but knew that she wished to 
be alone. 

A little later, when Queenie came 
softly in, her face flushed, her golden 
curls glistening in the lamplight, Ivy 
May, who was already in bed, breathed 
heavily as if asleep, for she felt un- 
able to utter a word. She loved them 
both, and she could not have felt worse 
if Clarence Holt had struck her a phys- 
ical blow. 


“Girls, it’s after six,” called the thin 














voice of Mrs. Billings the next morn- 
ing. 

Sleepy Queenie opened her eyes and 
yawned, surprised to find Ivy May al- 
ready up and dressed. Ivy May was 
braiding her long black hair and regard- 
ing her half sister with a strange, re- 
served look. She looked older and her 
face was unusually pale, for she had 
not slept all night. 

“T suppose you’re good and mad at 
me.” Queenie spoke meekly. 

“No, I’m not mad.” Ivy May still 
found it difficult to talk, and a feeling 
very different from anger possessed 
her. 

Queenie, a little awed by Ivy May’s 
attitude, explained as she dressed: 

“Mr. Holt and I stepped out for an 


1 


ice-cream cone, and then we met a 
fellow he knew from South Bend, and 
time just flew. Then we got three 


cones, so’s to eat with you, and when we 
got back, you were gone, so we rub- 
bered round a little and came home.” 

“Eddie said it was that way,” dilly 
Ivy May. “But I didn’t know 
where you were, so I walked along 
home Eddie. He’d been fishing 
on the pier.” 

“Good old Eddie,” lightly praised 
Queenie. “And Clarence kept saying: 
‘Tell your sister just how it was.’” 
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Ivy May said nothing, but their of- 
fense was not so heinous as it might 
have been. 

“T’ll bet ma scolds me.” But Queenie 
got no sympathy from Ivy May. “I 
suppose you'll tell ma.” 

“Nothing tell, except—he—took 
you home and I walked up with Eddie.” 
Ivy May spoke with a matter-of-fact- 


to 


ness she did not feel, hiding her hurt as 
best she could. 

“Good old Ivy May, yov’re all 
right,” softly assured Queenie, appar- 
ently relieved, yet with an air about 
her, for all that, of having won Clar- 
ence Holt. 
she requested. “And say, old Ivy May, 
Mr. Holt’s the finest dancer. You ought 
to have let him take you out on the 
floor once. And he says he’s never met 


’ 


“Here, button my dress,’ 


~ 





a girl with hair just like mine before. 
He’s not one bit of a jollier—tlike I 
thought he was—from what you said. 


He wants me to meet h‘s mother,” 
purred Queenie. 

“What’s the matter with you two 
girls?” suspiciously asked Mrs. Billings 


at the breakfast table, glancing from 
one face to the other. 

“They’ve been quarreling over Hul- 
die Willets’ beau,’ enlightened Snub, 
who had caught a word or two of their 
conversation, 


DED. 
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THE 


MINUTES 


\V ATCH the measured minutes go. 


Neither swift they move nor 


slow, 


But with ordered tread sedate. 
So the circling hours flow, 
Here upon the dial’s plate. 


Dial in the sun, you lie! 

Graybeard Time not thus slips by. 
Love’s years like an hour are gone, 
And I knew eternity 

Spaced once from a dusk to dawn! 


ALINE MICHAELIS. 
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Author of “The Beholder of Beauty,” “Adele, Ltd.,” ete. 


Explaining why some women dress as they do. 


HEN Vesta Tucker went to 
Pengelly to visit her Uncle 
Melville Pengelly, who was be- 

ginning to make the State take notice 
of his town and money and politics, she 
came back chuckling about her Aunt 
Dode. She chuckled, but she was 
dreadfully shocked, too, because the 
Tuckers were very refined and had a 
horror of everything that wasn’t “in 
good taste.” When the Pengellys had 
begun to loom up as prospective prom- 
inent people, Vesta had decided that 
she would appoint herself a committee 
of one to look them over before they 
moved to the city. 

Melville Pengelly had married Dode 
Binns—christened Dora—when he was 
young and penniless and so was she. 
They had had two children that had 
died, and they had been married about 
twenty years before Mel’s fortunes 
showed any signs of rising above the 


Ordinary level. Then he had struck oil 
on some long-held land, and his rather 
forceful personality had begun to at- 
tract attention to himself and his bank 
account. 

Vesta was pleasingly impressed by 
Uncle Mel. He was about fifty—gray 
haired, six lean, straight feet tall, and 
tailored in the latest, correctest fashion. 

“Uncle Mel,” Vesta wrote home, 
“you'd just be proud of anywhere, but 
Aunt Dode is simply awful. Oh, a nice, 
jolly, good-natured woman, but wait 
till you see her clothes!” 

Now Dode had always been fond of 
dress, and when Pengelly had finally 
made his stake, he had been very gen- 
erous with her. 

“Now, Dode, you just go ahead and 
have everything that’s for sale. You’ve 
always liked nice things—now just help 
yourself.” 

Dode had check book 


taken her 
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and gone up to San Francisco, where 
raiment of the gladdest variety is 
always to be had. When she had re- 
turned, the town of Pengelly had felt 
like wiring for a carload of shock 
absorbers, and it was pretty well inured 
to Dode’s ideas of personal decora- 
tion. This was the first time, though, 
that she had ever had a free hand. 
But the town liked Dode, so it had just 
grinned a little privately and said: 

“Goodness, Dode, ain’t you gorgeous! 
Glad to see you back.” 

Vesta thought Mel Pengelly was the 
most wonderfully chivalrous man she 
had ever seen because of the way he 
told Dode how nice she looked, and 
never let on how chagrined he must 
really feel at the way she was togged 
out. He even said gallantly: 

“Your Aunt Dode is a mighty hand- 
some woman, if I do say it!” 

Dode was a fine-looking woman, of 
the buxom, peonylike type—if she 
hadn’t tried to load herself down with 
so much gold braid and brass buttons. 

It wasn’t long before the Pengellys 
moved to the city, where Mel’s fine, 
well-groomed figure made him look the 
distinguished gentleman and as citified 
as the best of them. But Dode, as 
usual, gave the impression of a three- 
ringed circus. 

Vesta was so sorry for Uncle Mel- 
ville that she could have cried. She 
had read a lot of novels about women 
who failed to “keep up” with their 
husbands—fat frumps who were pun- 
ished by having their slim, elegant 
spouses enticed by svelte, Lucille- 
gowned ladies. Vesta got so she almost 
held her breath whenever she saw Pen- 
gelly talking to a tastefully dressed 
woman. For she liked Dode—Dode 
was such a breezy, good-humored, un- 
suspecting sort of person, and just as 
dead in love with Mel as she had been 
the first time she had gone to meet 
him with a cabbage rose in her belt. 
It was a shame, said Vesta with tears 
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in her eyes, and something simply had 
to be done about it. 

And then, one day of destiny, Dode 
asked Vesta to go shopping with her, 
to help her select a new “outfit.” The 
emotions of David sent against Goliath 
were as nothing to Vesta’s. Now was 
her chance! Surely, with persistence, 
with tact, with insinuating flattery, she 
could accomplish something to avert the 
domestic disaster that hung over the 
house of Pengelly. Indeed, she lent 
her services with an_ enthusiastic 
energy, a clever slyness, that brought 
the easy-going Dode completely into 
her power. Dode bowed to Vesta’s de- 
cisions. She realized that Vesta was 
a bright girl who had had many more 
advantages than she had. But it did 
seem as if her selections were awfully 
plain and quiet. Why, there were some 
things at Goldberg’s—a cerise coat 

After Dode had appeared in the new 
wardrobe, Vesta fully expected Uncle 
Mel to take her aside and offer her a 
trip to Honolulu or a little roadster 
as a slight token of his gratitude. But 
he didn’t. He admired everything, and 
when Dode told him how kind Vesta 
had been about advising her, he merely 
said that Vesta was a nice, well-mean- 
ing little girl. 

In the exaltation of service, Vesta 
cheerfully dedicated the next few 
months to the supervision of Aunt 
Dode’s clothes, with results of which 
she was pardonably proud. At least, 
country visitors on street corners were 
no longer left agape and apparently 
semi-paralyzed by the passing of Mrs. 
Pengelly. 

In all public places now, the quiet 
good taste of Mrs. Pengelly’s clothes 
matched her husband’s. People no 
longer looked around at their entrance 
as at a blare of trumpets. There was 
even a subduedness about Dode her- 
self, it almost seemed, as if she were 
some way wet-blanketed by her—to her 
—somber garments. 
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“What’s the matter, Dodie?’ asked 
Pengelly one day. “You seem kind of 
dumpish lately—for you.” 

“Nothing at all’s the matter,” she re- 
plied absently, thinking of a green hat 
with a gold feather that Vesta had pre- 
vented her from buying the day before 
with the remark, “I don’t believe Uncle 
Mel would like that, do your” 

“Maybe you need some new clothes,” 
laughed her husband. “I’m going to 
raise your allowance right now. So you 
can just go to it.” 

Dode didn’t want to take Vesta along 


this time, but Vesta had cowed her 
with so many assured insinuations 
about Uncle Mel’s ideas and the in- 


fallibility of Vesta’s own ideas that she 
hardly dared not to. She was duly per- 
suaded to buy a dinner gown that was 
irreproachable, but that looked 
mourning to her. 

Eventually Pengelly inquired if it had 
come home, and Dode said yes, with- 
out any of that exuberance with which 


like 


she had been wont to greet the exuber- 
ant garments of yore. 

“Well, doll up,” said Pengelly, “and 
we'll go to a show and supper and give 
the town a treat.” 

The buxom Dode put on the new 
gown, quietly elegant, with a hat equally 
elegant and quiet, and entered to the 
expectant Mel, himself in irreproach- 
able evening clothes. 

Mel had been known to greet some 
of her most effulgent efforts with a 
hurrah. Now he looked her up and 
down, and an almost comic disappoint- 
ment shgwed on his keen face. 

“Don’t you like it?’ asked Dode, 
with a timidity that had oddly over- 
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She had 
never looked more like a real lady and 
less like Katie on a Thursday after- 


borne her former breeziness. 


noon, but some way she felt herself 

“What’s the matter?” asked Pengelly 
slowly. “Have clothes gone up? Didn't 
I just raise your allowance? . You used 
to wear clothes with some style and git 
to "em! Look 1 


here, is lesta going to 
on?” 

“Do you mean,” gasped Dode, “Mel, 
do you mean you liked my old clothes 
better? Why, Vesta—Vesta got me 
to thinking—maybe I was a little too 
das} y 

“Vestal” cried Mel, scornfully. 
“Vesta’d ought to have been a Quaker! 


select all your clothes from now 


me 


Peart. 





Your taste, Dodie, always suited me 
right down to the ground. You always 
dressed bright and cheerful, and | 


always fancied those big hats you used 


and 
off. They 
Darn it, 


to wear, with lots of feathers 


things on! They set you 


sort of suited vour style. 
Dode, I liked your dash!” 
D de’s eyes shone. 


“Oh, Mel, I bought 


—and a 


a dress last week 
I’m just crazy about 
But I was kind of afraid—— 
Shall I put ’em on?” 

ne 


nat——— 
"em! 

“This minute!” commanded Melville. 
When they entered a restaurant some 


time later, the waiter asked the captain 


for colored glasses, and a tastefully 
crowned young woman, whose com 
panions addressed her as Vesta, was 


heard to say that she felt faint. 
But Melville Pengelly wore a proud 
smile as of a man who says: 


“T tell 


you my wife knows what’s 
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A story of the theater, ingenious and out of the ordinary. 


ACK on Broadway for the first 
time in years, Donald Gates 
strolled southward, impelled by < 

curious force. The cares of his busi- 
ness day had ended, and the shadows 
had just called into being some of those 
lights for every one of which, lyric 
statisticians tell us, there is a broken 
heart. 

Somehow the cafion south of Forty- 
second Street beckoned him to a walk 
before dinner. With nothing more than 
the question of pleasure on his mind, 
he recalled the longing that had come 
many times of late—a longing to go 
back to certain old scenes. 

“It was right along here,” he solilo- 
quized, looking up at the high buildings. 
Then, suddenly, he saw ahead an old 
building that had been remodeled into 
a vaudeville house. 

Idly he sauntered across the lobby. 
Then he stopped short before a glisten- 
ing frame bounding a white area upon 
which was mounted the picture of a 


very pretty girl. She was “Miss Diana 
Murray in song and story,” according 
to the lettering beneath. 

Gates scrutinized the picture, stepped 
back and looked at it, and then took it 
in first from one side and then from the 
other. And as he did so, the purely sen- 
timental impulse that had led him to 
the theater gave way to one of business 
enterprise. 

He bought a ticket and went in. He 
viewed Miss Murray’s act with impa- 
tience, not that it did not please, but 
that it kept him from rushing “back 
stage’ the moment he had made sure 
the photograph had not lied. Using 
methods that would have made a stage- 
door John gasp with envy, he entered 
the land where one sees the painted side 
of both scenery and skin. 

When the young lady received him, 
he saw that her photograph indeed had 
not been one of those “retouched by our 
artist.” Her hair was a deep brown, 
bordering upon black, and her eyes also 
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‘*T want to offer you a position,’’ he said directly 


were of the deepest shade, expressive 
and full of character. In form she was 
a girl, slender and with promise for the 
years to This youthfulness 
found its rarest expression in her buoy- 


come. 


ant smile. 


She repeated from his card: ‘Mr. 
Temple, of Los Angeles?” 
“Los Angeles and the Vision Film 


That’s more important than 
See in me the Vision Com- 
t] 


tne 


Company. 
my name. 
pany, and the man who has picked 
stars that have made it the biggest con- 
West. But I’m not well 
afford to be. I’m a 


cern of the 
known—can’t 
scout,” 


He smiled, a twinkle in his eye. 
“And——.” she started to question. 
“T want to offer you a position,” he 
said directly. 
“Well——” she oot 


began. down, 


please.” 

“T’ll come to the point,” he said. “1 
never saw or heard of you until half 
an hour ago. it is 
the important saw 
I‘lorence Glory, the famous vampire, or 

dolly True, 
the flickers, before the day I hired them, 
and [ hired them the moment I had had 
a look at them. [ hadn’t seen them be- 
fore and, judging by their jobs, nobody 


The suddenness of 


es 
thing. I never 


the celebrated ingénue of 








yn. 
” he 


wh, 


si 
half 
it is 
saw 
2. oF 
e of 
hem, 
had 
1 be- 
ody 





else had. But look at them now, with 
three secretaries each, opening enough 
mail every morning to keep their apart- 
ment-house superintendents in fuel. 
And all because I knew how they would 
ister.” 

‘Mr. Temple, I don’t know how 

“Don’t thank me, It’s business. I 
know you’re a go. Never picked a 
flivver so far!” 

“Not that. I thank you, of course. 
But I’ve just been engaged.” 

“For pictures?” 

“No, a dramatic piece. A friend of 
mine, Mr. Benton Wall, one of the best 
of the younger producers, is putting it 
on. I have the lead, and we’ve started 
rehearsals. My mother, especially, 
wishes to see me successful on the 
stage, and I’ll stay with this at least 
until we’ve opened and she comes on.” 

“But, Miss Murray, it’s theatrical 
suicide to turn down pictures to-day! 
I was on the stage once, but a 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “But I’m 
sure I'll be with Mr. Wall, for the 
present. There'll be no chance for a 
change unless the new play is a failure.” 

“A failure,” said Gates, speaking ab- 
sently. “A failure. Well, I'll see you 
another time. I never forget a pros- 
pect.” He looked at her admiringly. 
“At least, one like you.” 

He was taking leave when there was 

knock, and a handsome young man, 
with the stamp of the show world in- 
effaceably upon him, entered. 

“Mr. Wall, this is Mr. Temple,” in- 
troduced Miss Murray. The men shook 
hands, and then Gates, with a smile, 
took leave. He made his way across the 
stage, out through the entrance, and 
once more to the lobby. There he 
paused again to admire the photograph 
in the frame. 

There, a moment later, he was found 
by Wall, who had hurriedly followed. 
The producer seemed relieved to have 
located Gates so quickly. He said: 

“Miss Murray tells me you said you 


” 
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used to be on the stage. We need a 
leading man for our play, ‘His Older 
Love,’ at once. The man we have had, 
one of the old school who still tries to 
mix alcohol and acting, was let out to- 
day. What would you think?” 

“Well ” began Gates. 

“You see,” Wall interrupted him, 
“it’s one of these cases where you see 
a man and recognize him instantly as 
the type you must have. The only 
question would be your acting, and I’d 
be glad to pay you for your time while 
we're looking into that and engage you 
at the right salary, if you’re what I 
want.” 

The result was that Gates promised 
to call on Wall in the morning. As the 
producer had laid the proposition be- 
fore him, an idea had been born, which 
developed as they talked. 

It continued to grow as Gates walked 
northward. The spirits of his past, 
which had led him down to the vaude- 
ville theater, now had disappeared. He 
was thinking rapidly and intensely in 
the present. But at times he would 
turn with an eager smile and stare back 
at the lights of the vaudeville house, 
there at the outposts of the great, dark 
wholesale district below. As he crossed 
Forty-second Street, he had completed 
a course of reasoning that was highly 
satisfactory. It had been so arduously 
accomplished that Gates felt he must 
have refreshments. A few steps, and 
he was seated in the grill of a famous 
chop house. He was selecting some of 
the most alluring viands when a soft- 
spoken “Yes, sir,” caused him to look 
up. 

“Andy!” cried Gates. 

“Part of the institution, sir, though 
they don’t mention me on the menu.” 

“IT shouldn’t think they would. 
You’re still as skinny as a three months’ 
squab.” 

“I can’t say the same for you, sir. 
You’re heavier now, and a bit gray on 
the side. But not less good looking.” 
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“What’s the right tip now, Andy, 
with you?” 

“Not that! Honest to Gawd, sir, it’s 
worth packing the food in just to look 
at you! To remember when you used 
to be the wildest of that bunch around 
Old Charley’s—when they called you 
‘the Play Killer.’ ” 
nervously. 


The waiter stopped 
“Maybe I shouldn’t have 
said that, sir, but I’ve heard you’re not 
on the stage any more.” 

“That’s all right, Andy. They did 
call me ‘the Play Killer,’ and I guess 
few new ones I got a job in ever sur- 
vived. It got so bad that I had to go 
West, anyhow. Well, well, I was 
thinking of how I used to queer shows, 
as I walked over here to-night.” 

Gates ordered lavishly. As Andy, a 
lean, black-clad man from whose eye 
thirty years of insufficient tips and 
abundant complaints had not taken the 
twinkle, brought the silver, he smiled 
reminiscently again. 

“Twas only the other day, sir,” he 
said, “I was thinking of when we lived 
over on Eighth Avenue, and I used to do 
your mending, and you used to tell me, 
Mr. Forbes, that when you was a big 
leading man, I should be your valet.” 

“Mr, Forbes!” repeated Gates, and 
smiled. 

It was funny to have those ridiculous 
days brought back by the man who had 
shared them. It was funnier still that 
the man who had shared them should 
have been a waiter. 

There were no other diners near 
enough to hear, or Andy, who was the 
soul of discretion, would not have been 
so outspoken. Nevertheless, Gates 
lowered his voice and beckoned the 
waiter closer as he said: 

“Forget that ‘Mr. Forbes’ stuff, 
Andy, And if you know my real name, 
forget that, too. I’m here as Mr. 
Temple.” 

“Kind of an alias, sir?” asked Andy, 
in suppressed tones. 


“Something of the kind. To hear 
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the name Forbes sounded queer! Can 
you imagine a young fool selecting a 
stage name like Montmorency Forbes 
and trying to succeed?” 

While Andy was bringing his meal, 
Gates continued to smile reminiscently. 
When the waiter had set out the things, 
Gates said abruptly: 

“Andy, do you think I'll be a ‘play 
killer’ in my new show?” 

Andy sputtered. 

“You're on the stage yet, sir? 
I shouldn't 

“Don’t worry, Andy. I just want to 
get your judgment. Do you think I'd 
be as good at Jonahing a play now as 
when I was young?” 


Then 


Andy felt himself on ticklish ground. 

“Well—well, sir—I’m not sure. But 
usually a man gets to be a better actor 
as the years go on.” 

“Then you don’t think I could spoil 
a play now as well as then?” 

There was a peculiar note, Andy 
fancied, almost of disappointment, in 
Gates’ voice. He made an effort to 
draw the guest upon delicate 
ground. 

“But, sir,’ he protested, “back in 
them days, when you was ‘the Play 
Killer,’ you wasn’t trying to cause 
failures.” 


less 


Gates looked at him like a mancaught 
doing something very disgraceful. 

“Well, who said anything about try- 
ing to spoil a play?” he demanded 
sharply. 

“Nobody, sir—nobody,” said Andy, 
a little surer of which side of the fence 
to drop on. ‘You'd be a far better 
You have the looks and 
the build, and I don’t believe you’d be 
—well—nervous, as you used to be.” 

“T was afflicted with a funny sort of 
stage fright, wasn’t I?” said Gates. 
“But now”’—he was possessed by a sud- 
den interest—“do you really think I 
could make a success—the kind I used 
to try so hard for?” 


actor, now, Sir. 
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“T think your chances would be better 
now, sir,” said Andy. 

Gates abruptly became silent, and 
Andy drew away. The diner ate medi- 
tatively, as if going over some deep 
question, and sat for a long time over 
his coffee, staring blankly. 

When he paid his bill, he passed a 
pleasant word with Andy, promised to 
come back again soon, and took no 
change on a ten-dollar bill. 

Andy fingered his ample tip. 

“He was talking very nutty,” he re- 
flected. “But”’—he gave the coins a 
jingle—“T can’t say he was acting that 
way.” 

Donald Gates was next day engaged 
to play the leading male role in the 
forthcoming play, “His Older Love.” 
He was known as Mr. Temple. 

Escaping the after-Easter outburst of 
productions, and ahead of the dead 
season of early summer, “His Older 
Love” was the only opening of the 
week. This brought out a capacity 
house and a full battery of dramatic 
critics. An endless line of limousines 
deposited the sporting contingent in 
evening dress that follows new openings 
as avidly as devotees of the bull ring, 
knowing it has a sportsman’s chance of 
seeing a killing. There rose from the 
subway’s trains and descended from the 
elevated structures other first-nighters, 
not less critical, if less silked and dia- 
monded. 

They saw a successful play. In fact, 
they made it successful by the warmth 
with which they received it. Perhaps 
it was only the “new twist” which the 
public likes; perhaps it was the in- 
terpretation of the human heart, which 
is never changing. At any rate, the 
picture drawn by Donald Gates of the 
man led into marriage with a gay and 
frivolous girl, through a mistaken idea 
of happiness, was one that gripped from 
the opening scene. With touching 
pathos and a delicate humor, the action 
proceeded to the point where the man 
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bares his heart, crying for the spiritual 
compamonship of the older woman he 
thought he did not love. 

In the big scene, where he denounced 
the impulse that makes a woman sacri- 
fice the natural balance of years for an 
older man’s gold, and confessed his 
search for happiness a failure, he 
swayed his hearers from tears to smiles 
at will. A quick and startling twist and 
a happy ending left the big audience 
thrilled and charmed. 

Although having no idea who he was, 
the audience demanded a speech from 
Gates at the end of the third act. He 
managed it as well as his splendid char- 
acterization. 

“Tt has been a number of years since 
I have appeared on Broadway,” he said, 
“but I see faces of those who looked 
upon some of my early acting. I am 
glad that they are here to see me in 
this very expressive play which my 
friend, Mr. Wall, has so excellently 


produced.” 

Gates did recognize two faces. 
was that of a man who used to have 
a saloon on the upper Bowery and trust 
him for a drink; the other was that of 


One 


Langdon, oldest and ablest of the 
dramatic critics, the man who knew the 
inside and out of every play, theater, 
and dramatic transaction of the past 
generation. 

It was Langdon who led the attack 
upon Wall after the third act. 

“Who is this man Temple?” he asked 
of the producer, and the eager faces of 
half a dozen others seconded the ques- 
tion, 

“He’s a Western actor,” said Wall. 

“But when was he on Broadway?” 

“A number of years ago. Recently 
he’s been with the pictures.” 

“What company?” 

“Vision, I believe.” 

There were more questions, and one 
of the critics asked for an interview 
with “Temple.” 

Wall pleaded the strain of the last 
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act, still to come. After the perform- 
ance was over, the lateness of the hour 
led them to depart without pressing the 
request for an interview. They were 
eager to write, for the most blasé had 
been impressed. 

On his way to the rehearsal which 
he had called for next morning to iron 
out a few rough places, Benton Wall 
stopped off for Gates. He found the 
leading man laughing over the morning 
papers, which he had spread out upon 
his table. It was a laugh of exultation. 

“What’ll haver”’ Gates cried. 
“ ‘Wonderful,’ ‘surpassing,’ ‘excellent,’ 
or ‘masterly?’ I’ve got them all and a 
couple of superlatives that make a piker 
out of hyperbole.” 

“Don’t talk!” smiled Wall. 
away from the telephone. It must be 
good, when half the gang between 
Columbus Circle and Times Square call 
you up before ten o’clock to tell you 
about it.” 

“Did you read what that old pencil 
pusher, Langdon, said?’ asked Gates, 
chuckling. “He praises, but still he 
asks, ‘Who is this Temple?’ ” 

“He'll know, and so will the rest of 
them,” said Wall. 

“What—who 
stammering queerly. 


you 


“I ran 
1 


began Gates, 

“The man who made the biggest hit 
in a season of male hits,” said Wall, not 
noticing his tone. 

The rehearsal passed quickly, and 
late noon found Gates in the old chop 
house. Andy attended him with an in- 
sinuating smile. 

“When do I get it?” he asked. 

“When I pay the bill,” said Gates. 

“No, Mr. Forbes—Temple, I mean— 
the job as valet.” 

“Well, Andy, I think I’ll need a secre- 
tary as well as a valet.” 

“Easy!” said Andy, striking a pose. 
“All you got to do is say: ‘Mr, Temple 
is busy just now. 
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can do? 


Is there anything | 
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“Right,” agreed Gates. 
reporters. 


“All except 
Let plenty of them in.” 

“Yes, sir,’ agreed Andy, behind his 
hand. “I'd like to tell them that story 
about you being ‘the Play Killer.’ ” 

“What?” demanded Gates. 

“What you said about wondering if 
you would be as good at Jonahing a 
play as you used to be.” 

The newest hit on Broadway assumed 
a very forbidding look. 

“Andy,” he commanded, “forget that. 
I was kidding.” 

As a child who wakes up early the 
morning after Christmas to look again 
upon some very dear toy, Gates came 
early to the theater that evening. 

One actor had preceded him. It was 
Miss Murray. As he passed her door, 
she came out to greet him. 

“Congratulations !” 
“You have made us!” 


she cried gayly. 

“You're generous,” he said, holding 
her hand a moment. 
fit into the part. 


“T just happen to 
This character’s phil- 
osophy happens to be mine. That’s how 
I get sincerity. I sympathize with him 
all the way up to the end. And anybody 
can walk through a happy ending.” 

“You don’t the happy 
ending?” 

“Surely! It’s put in to sop up the 
tears flowing around this old vale. But 
in my particular case, the similarity 
ceases just before the happy ending. I 
feel with this that the old 
love is the best, but he gets her—and— 
J ” He halted and smiled. “I was 
talking about the play and got off the 
track,” he said. 

“But there is a chance for a happy 
ending for everybody,” she said with 
sympathy. 

“No,” 


case, 


believe in 


character 


he said slowly, “not in my 
It was too long ago. She was an 
actress, and she said I was going to be 
a suc If I could only show her that 
after all these years I am! I patted 
from her more than twenty years ago. 


She went to Australia to see her 
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“Don’t worry, Andy. 


I just want to get your judgment. 


Do you think I’d be as good at 


Jonahing a play now as when I| was young?” 


parents, who were old. At the same 
time, I went West, clear to the coast, on 
such a barnstorming tour as you never 
heard of. I was stranded, down and 
out a dozen times. I rode blind baggage 
into New York. She had not been back. 
Later, I went to Australia, working as 
a sailor, but I found neither her nor 
her parents.” 

“But you may still find her.” 

“No,” he said sadly. “Not now.” 

His story moved her. She took a 
step closer as she said: 

“You must remember the big success 
you’ve made. It is something.” 

“Success with none to share it is not 
wonderful,” he said. “Who was it— 
I guess one of those women who write 
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the love columns in the papers—said 
love was to man a thing apart, and for 
woman three performances a day and 
rehearsals in between? That’s all those 
sob sisters know about men. The men 
of real life care, and they care as much 
as women.” 

So things went on for two or three 
days. There was nothing new save a 
daily gain at the box office, the broad- 
ening fame of “His Older Love,” and 
the appearance of Andy, who was given 
his promised place. Then, when Gates 
came in for the Saturday matinée, he 
surprised Wall, Miss Murray, and some 
of the others crowding around an early 
edition of an afternoon paper. 

“What’s the news?” he asked cheerily. 
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“May I see you a moment?” said 
Wall, and drew him away from the 
others. 

The director had such a strange look 
that Gates was led to ask: 

“What’s up?” 

“How about that?” 
spreading out the paper. 

Gates read a two-column headline, 
and the article following was signed 
with the name of Langdon, the old dra- 
matic critic. Then he said: 

“It’s mostly true, only I’m not ec- 
centric.” 

“Then you are Donald Gates, presi- 
dent of the Vision and allied com- 
panies ?” 

res, 

“Then why the ‘Edward Temple?’ ” 

“He’s one of my agents, known to 
film men here by name, but not in 
person. I came on an errand of deli- 
cacy, assuming that name to avoid a 
clash of personalities rather than to 
practice deceit. I happened to see a 
picture of Miss Murray, and you know 
the rest.” 

“But why does a millionaire quit the 
biggest film position in the West to be- 
come an actor on a few hundred a 
week ?” 

Gates placed his arm on the younger 
man’s shoulder, 

“Do you know anybody who could do 
the part better than I?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Then why worry? The show’s go- 
ing big, and as long as I am satis- 
fied y 

“But how can you be satisfied ?” 

“Wall, I'll tell you. I’ve been aching 
to tell some one. Steadily, between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty-five, I tried to 
be an actor. I tried hard, but couldn’t 
be a lead, even in a second-grade com- 
pany. There are men who can run 
down to Wall Street any morning and 
knock out a million or two in an hour, 
and then be blue as indigo the rest of 
the day because some hundred-pound 


asked Wall, 
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kid beats the life out of them at golf. 
There are men who are the best meat 
cutters and street-car conductors in the 
world who lose their sleep trying to 
write poetry. Wooden pegs trying to 
drive themselves into a concrete pave- 
ment. I was one!” 

He paused a moment. Then he went 
on: 

“I lived a dog’s life for years, trying 
to act. Down and out, I got a job in 
the picture business when it was new. 
Somehow I saw a lot of things that the 
rest didn’t, and I went up like a rocket. 
Then along came you and this play. It 
doesn’t matter what impulse led me to 
take that part. I’m fitted for it, and 
nothing on earth could keep me from 
succeeding. No matter how I do it—I 
do it—and here I am—what I always 
wanted to be through the years that im- 
press a man’s soul most. And here I’m 
going to stay—the reigning hit of 
Broadway !” 

He drew back a step and looked at 
Wall triumphantly. Then he 
ceeded : 

“Why should I go back to that flock 
of studios and temperamental actors 
and press agents that lie too much—or 
not enough? I’m a temperament my- 
self now, and, furthermore, I have a 
public !” 

There was, of course, more discus- 
sion. But Gates strenuously held that 
his business could run itself. In his 
own dressing room, pushing into fresh 
piles of mail and the huge gleanings of 
three clipping bureaus, he said to him- 
self: “You bet I'll never tell them that 
I first went into their show to Jonah it 
and be there to grab off a movie star 
when it blew up!” 

Next day, the program read “Donald 
Gates” instead of “Edward Temple,” 
and the press agent was busy getting 
out an interview with Mr. Gates, telling 
how he left the greatest motion-picture 
executive position in the West to be- 
come an actor, 


pro- 
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Langdon’s news. beat, secured 
through many wires and much reading 
of old files and programs, was flashed 
across the country a short time after 
it became the gossip of Broadway. 
There were many film men who had 
watched the rise of Donald Gates with 
no feelings of pleasure or friendliness, 
They spent some time laughing at what 
seemed his folly. Then they spent a 
lot figuring how it could be made to 
profit them. 

And while they were thinking, mental 
reactions proceeding from the same in- 
spiration took place in the heart of 
the Vision organization. With the be- 
lief that Gates was East merely on 
business, everything had moved like 
clockwork. But the word thag the 
master hand which had whipped this 
gigantic concern into being had gone on 
the stage brought another story. 

Two night letters which Gates found 
awaiting him the next morning told the 
first results. 

“Harlowe will break contract to go 
with Veeandoubleyou,” ran the first 
wire. “He gives two weeks’ notice. | 
have no authority to meet his terms. 
Other matters need attention. When 
do you return?” 

The message was from Borden, the 
Vision’s general manager. 

“My best director!” 
“Hum!” 

The other wire was from the only 
other man _ with considerable 
amount of money in the company be- 
sides Gates. He reminded the president 
of a meeting of the directors set for the 
second of the next month, and of other 
things demanding his attention. 

In his delirium of joy, Gates had not 
foreseen affairs of this sort. 

“Hum!” he said again. “Hum!” 

“Tf you please, sir pe 

It was Andy, handing in the first of 
the several sheafs of letters that reached 
him from admirers daily. Five were 
from people who felt that they could 


said Gates. 


any 
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act and wanted advice. One was from 
a matinée girl, begging him to wear the 
checked suit he had worn Tuesday night 
again on Saturday afternoon, when she 
was entertaining a box party. The last 
—small, thin, and aristocratic—re- 
quested him to come to the office of the 
most powerful producer in America re- 
garding the leading part in a forth- 
coming play by the country’s best 
known playwright. 

looked at the _ telegrams. 
Visions of the days when he and Andy 
had lived in the miserable little room, 
and he had shed the bitter tears of dis- 
appointed youth over his failure, came 
to him. Vistas of years of one-night 
stands in second-grade repertoire com- 
panies, when he had played everything 
from the Ghost in “Hamlet” to Lawyer 
Marks in the old and ever-new “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” marshaled themselves. 

He scowled at the telegrams. 

“Pooh-pooh and a couple of go-to- 
hells for you!” he said. ‘“Why should 
an artist go back to business? Let 
butchers and bakers and film-vampire 
makers stick in their grimy offices—and 
their mahogany ones; they’re all alike 
and carry on business. But I have a 
public. I have made myself!” 

And the glowing, successful artist 
walked with springy steps to the front 
of the theater where, high above Broad- 
way, he could see his name in monster 
letters. He paused for a moment with 
a happy smile, gazing at a twice life-size 
photograph of himself that adorned the 
lobby. 


Gates 


But as the user of some powerful 
drug has alternating depressions and 
ecstacies, Gates found that a serious 
moment followed this intoxication. 


Members of the company next morning 
pressed into the reluctant hands of 
Andy a copy of the leading theatrical 
paper, containing half a column about 
the destruction by fire of one of the 
main studios of the Vision Company. 
“The hounds!” said Gates, as he 
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noted the intimation that incendiaries 
were suspected. “I wouldn’t put it past 
that buneh I fought for years. But I 
can’t understand why Borden hasn’t 
wired.” 

His answer was in a telegram de- 
livered that moment: 

“Hurry trip to San Questa. 
and Elaine deadlocked lead in 
next release. Both have quit five times 
and are negotiating with Veeandouble- 
you. You must come.” 

Borden had been away when the fire 
occurred. Gates drummed on the table, 
his brow furrowed. 

While he was sitting thus, Wall and 
Miss Murray came in. It came to him, 
in that troubled moment, as it had a 
great many times lately, that they 
seemed to be together most of the time. 

“You've seen the paper?” asked Wall, 
with a note of sympathy. 

“Yes,” said Gates, assuming a forced 
look of cheer. “But Borden will fix 
things. We’re insured-——” 

“Mr. Gates,” said Wall, “I’ve some- 
thing to say, and Miss Murray agrees. 
You’ve got to go back to California. 
You’re needed there. I’ve heard a lot 
of things that perhaps you don’t know.” 

“Ring down the curtain on that, 
Wall,” said Gates. “Sneaks and hys- 
terical women are not going to ruin my 
career!” 

“But they will!” 

“How can they?” 

“Your big career, man! 
done the things you 

“Wall,” said Gates earnestly, “I’ve 
only done one thing—I’ve made a hit 
on Broadway. You’re not going to join 
this pack of devils trying to call me off 
the only real triumph I ever had, are 
you? For true accomplishment, what 
are all the business men and capitalists 
against the artists? There are thousands 
of millionaires—anybody can be one— 
but there are only half a dozen big 
actors of my sex in this country, and— 
don’t forget it—I’m one!” 


Glory 
over 


Why, if I’d 
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Wall shrugged his shoulders. An- 
swering a look from Miss Murray, he 
left. The girl stepped nearer the actor. 
Then she begged softly: 

“Please, Mr. Gates, listen to reason. 
We will be the losers, but we are agreed 
that you must go back to your busi- 
ness.” 

“Business!” he said mockingly. 
“Why should I pile up money and build 
an organization, with nobody is 

His eyes were fixed upon her intently, 
and he moved toward her a step or two. 
As she perceived this look, he forced 
it away, and the tension that had pos- 
sessed him relaxed. 

“No,” he stammered, as if fearing 
that she could read his thoughts, “I 
shall 8o on having the time of my life, 
and when there are no more engage- 
ments for me on Broadway, I’ll go back 
to the picture business.” 

As the days went on, Gates was seen 
by thousands who applauded and made 
way for others, but one seat in the 
theater was taken at every performance 
by the same man. He was the gray- 
haired Langdon, dean of dramatic 
critics, whose interest in Gates on the 
opening night had led him to follow the 
actor’s story until he had produced the 
scoop telling of Gate’s identity. 

The season was a slack one, with 
nothing new but frothy summer revues. 
To these Langdon sent his assistant, 
while he remained night after night in 
the same seat at the same theater. For 
he felt that his scoop was to be sur- 
passed by another story, forecast by a 
vague and perplexing intuition. 

Once he told the managing editor: 

“Now that I’ve looked this fellow 
Gates up, I find that one of the first 
dramatic stories I ever did was a funny 
one about. him Jonahing all the shows 
he got into. It actually drove him away 
from the East. He had fine looks and 
assurance, which got him plenty of jobs, 
but a certain stage fright would always 
get him. His name in those days was 
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Montmorency Forbes. Ill work that 
into the next story. And my theory is 
that this pressure of his business sooner 
or later is going to bring on his old 
trouble.” 

Younger newspaper men held to the 
opinion that the business instinct would 
drive Gates from the stage, but I .g- 
don, arguing from the overwhelming 
desire that had made him a dramatic 
writer, decided that a man to whom 
Broadway success meant as much as it 
did to Gates never would leave for 
business. That was why, in the midst 
of the argument and gossip, he was still 


“It has been a number 
of years since I have 
appeared on  Broad- 
way,”’ he said, ‘‘but I 
see faces of those who 
looked upon some of 
my early acting. I am 
glad that they are here 
to see me in this very 
expressive play which 
my friend, Mr. Wall, 
has so excellently pro- 
duced.”’ 


at his place waiting, on a certain crucial 
night late in the third week of the sen- 
sational run of “His Older Love.” 

But even the watchful Langdon did 
not see the events that contributed to 
make this night memorable. For in- 
stance, he did not see Benton Wall, the 
producer, stop off, as he had been doing 
with growing frequency, at the dressing 
room of Diana Murray, as she was 
ready for the third act. 

Nor did he see what Gates saw when 
he, by chance, passed the room and 
looked in at the open door. The two 
young people were embracing, forgetful 
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of everything. If Gates was astonished 
as he first made them out, his look, as 
it seemed to go beyond them, was one 
far de&per than astonishment. _ It sent 
a chill to the very center of his heart, 
leaving him pale and trembling. 

At his side a buzzer growled, and 
automatically he started for the stage, 
weak, almost staggering. Only when 
upon the stage did he realize that he 
should go back. But then it was too 
late. The orchestra had finished its 
strain, the electrician’s hands were upon 
the switchboard. The curtain started 
up, and then it was that Gates detected 
throughout his nervous system a long- 
forgotten unsteadiness. Shock after 
shock in the preceding weeks, and that 
of the past moment, had brought back 
his old curse. 

The act was opened. He felt he must 
see Miss Murray before she went on 
the stage. But even then he heard her 
cue and knew, a moment later, that he, 
too, must enter. His first lines were 
hollow and halting, and he had not com- 
pleted his second speech before Lang- 
don, the watchful, who knew every line 
and accent of the play by heart, saw that 
something was wrong. 

He leaned forward and had the 
pleasure of hearing Gates falter in half 
a dozen places. 

“Great!” he whispered to himself. 
“The same pauses—the same fear! My 
story’s breaking !” 

The great moment was nearer than 
he thought. Gates was entering his 
most important scene—that in which he 
declared to his wife the injustice of a 
marriage such as theirs. And as he 
entered upon this scene, wliich had done 
more than any other passage in the play 
to make his fame, he faltered again. 

He began to look pitifully helpless 
and frightened, and his eyes wandered 
as if he were a mere bored spectator 
at some uninteresting play, rather than 
the leading actor. 

Then of a sudden he stiffened, as 
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one who sees a specter. The weakness 
was gone, and his features were 
molded in something akin to terror. He 
recoiled, eyes glassy and limbs rigid, 
while from one of the first-row seats, 
where his eyes were fixed, rose a 
woman. 

It was as if his return to the weakness 
of years ago, which had awakened 
Langdon, had summoned her from the 
past. She -stood but a moment and, 
before those upon the stage noticed her, 
sank again into her seat. This evidence 
that she was alive seemed to sober 
Gates. 

He hung for a moment between 
supreme acting and total failure. Wall, 
who had noted the situation, called 
softly from off stage: 

“Steady, Gates! 
Broadway fame!” 

But Diana Murray, in memory of 
their conversation, whispered: 

“She said you would be a success!” 

Then she passed him like a flash his 
opening line. 

From that moment he gained poise. 
Although he started raggedly, he 
strengthened with perfect support from 
those about him. He surpassed his 
usual fervor as the scene progressed, 
and from merely winning back the 
house’s confidence, began to fascinate 
it as never before. 

When he reached the topmost point 
in the great speech, where, in burning 
phrases, he delivered the play’s theme, 
he was transfigured. The great sin- 
cerity and belief with which he spoke 
thrilled the most unemotional. Even 
his associates were consumed in the fire 
of his acting. And the audience was 
spellbound. 

He moved back a few steps to make 
the dramatic exit where he goes to seek 
his old love, leaving the new prostrate 
after the denunciation. As he stood 
there, the influence that had threatened 
to wreck his scene again drew him re- 
lentlessly. He could not, as he left the 
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stage, resist another look at the woman 
who had risen. For a scant second he 
stared at her, and his dramatic exit be- 
came a rout. 

He rushed off almost crazed. Wall, 
who was anxiously waiting, caught him. 

“Take her out! I can’t stand it!” 
cried Gates. 

“Who?” 

“The woman in 
She a 


the third row. 


“T’ll have her taken out,” promised 
Wall. 

“What did he say?” It was Miss 
Murray, who had made her exit as the 
curtain fell. 

“The woman in the third row on the 
end!” cried Gates. “The woman in 
black—with the big dark eyes!” 

“T’'ll put her out!” said Wall. 

“You can’t put that woman out, Ben- 
ton!” cried Miss Murray. “She’s my 
mother !” 

Gates pitched forward giddily. 

“Ts she alive?” he gasped. 

Before Miss Murray could answer, 
he continued: 

“She’s not your mother! She’s my 
Alicia Fay, who left twenty years ago 
for Australia!” 

“You—are Montmorency Forbes!” 
she cried. 

“T was. 

“Mother always spoke of you by 
that name. So I never suspected. She 
was shipwrecked on her trip, and 
reached England penniless. After a 
year, with no word from you, she mar- 
ried my father. He lived only a few 
years. We hada hard time until I went 
on the stage. She wanted me to come 
here, and P 

“But where has she been?” 

“Ill in England. She couldn’t come 
when I did. She came last night.” 

“And you put that photograph of her 
on your table. When I saw it x 

“Mr, Gates—your speech They 
are calling.” 


” 
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Gates took the stage, steady and self- 
contained. He delivered a short speech 
of thanks. It seemed as if he were 
talking to the audience, but a gray- 
haired woman with luminous eyes who 
sat in the third row knew that every 
word was spoken to her. 

The new idol of Broadway and the 
woman he loved met in the dressing 
room of Miss Murray between acts. 
Langdon, the news hound, came back 
stage. Wall would not allow them to 
be disturbed. But after the last act, the 
director could not stave the critic off 
longer. 

“T'll give you a statement when I can 
reach the press agent,” he told Langdon. 

“Don’t page the saloons at this hour,” 
cried a voice. “Send him in.” 

“Oh,” said Gates, as Langdon ap- 
peared, “it’s you! Well, you’ve written 
stories about me off and on for twenty 
years. Now let me dictate you one. 
Here’s how it goes: 

“Mr. Donald Gates, after a long run 
on Broadway’—proper start, isn’t it ?— 
‘will return to the motion-picture busi- 
ness. He has fired’—no make that ‘dis- 
charged’—‘a couple of ingrates, and will 
have a regular leading woman 

“Her name?” asked Langdon. 

“Diana Murray,” said Gates. “A 
young woman who believed I was mak- 
ing love to her when I was only think- 
ing how she’s going to knock the screen 
fans off their seats. She’s to be starred 
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in a series of new heart-interest photo- 
plays under the direction of Mr. Gates’ 
new director, Mr. Benton Wall.” 
“What?” began the latter. 
“You'll come where Diana does, I 


guess. She’s got to go where her 
mother says, for from now on—like all 
ingénues—she’s to be but seventeen.” 

“But, Mr. Gates,” said Langdon, 
“why the decision to quit the stage?” 

“Well, you needn’t play that up too 
much,” said Gates. “The fact is that 
Mrs, Gates-to-be wants it.” 
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A heart story. 





BY GORDON GRANT 


Private John Kenny Stokes tests the 


value of a friend and finds out who really loves him. 


KNEW you'd beglad! You’ve been 
an awful good fellow, girlie!” 
“But I’m really not a good fellow, 

Johnny. I a 

“Say—forget it! 
done for me!” 

“Aw, Johnny!” 

“T was a pool-room lizard when you 
met me. And I never dreamed that 
there could be good times outside of 
them places where little ivory balls roll 
around on green tables. This old Madi- 
son Square Park wasn’t nothing to me 
then. Why, you even made me sit up 
and take notice of what the devil’s little 
brother was trying to do to the world! 
And you made me proud to wear Uncle 
Sam’s khaki. Oh, you been one grand 
little pal, all righty, Bobbie girl, and 
that’s why I knew you'd be glad 
about 4 

“T am glad, soldier boy, if 

The girl smiled, but an enigmatic 
something shadowed her eyes. That 
wasn’t at all what she had meant to say. 
But it didn’t matter. Nothing mattered 
—now. She twisted a button on the 


Look at what you 
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faded blue sweater that lay across her 
knees. She might as well smile. She 
couldn’t let him see what was happen- 
ing inside her. It—wouldn’t be fair. 
And 
—it ain’t like as if you—wasn’t good 
enough for her.” 

“But that’s just it, Bob—I ain’t. Not 
but what I’m a heap better’n I was be- 
fore I met you.” Private John Kenny 
Stokes paused reminiscently, his blue 
eyes gazing off toward a hazy Broad- 
way that at Twenty-sixth Street ran to 
cover between high somber buildings. 
“Gee, Bobbie’—he looked around at the 
girl suddenly—“I wouldn’t ever ’a’ 
known them kind of girls if you hadn’t 
made a man outta me. I wouldn’t ’a’ 
known them kind lived. You know 

He hesitated. 

“What, Johnny?” She looked up at 
him, swallowing hard as her aching eyes 
came to rest on his glowing face. 

“Well, you see,” began Johnny 
Stokes, patting her hand where it lay 
so listlessly against the smooth khaki 
of his sleeve, “I used to think there 


- 


“She’s a nice girl, Johnny boy. 
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was only one kind of woman in the ~*~ Johnny nodded. 

world. All the men I knew talked that “The kind that can chum with a fel- 
way, and she was the only kind I met. low and make him feel there ain’t no 
She was—the kind that—that—well, difference between them. The kind 
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‘*You made me proud to wear Uncle Sam’s khaki. Oh, you been one grand little pal, all 
righty, Bobbie girl, and that’s why I knew you’d be glad about-——”’ 


you know, Bobbie—the kind that ain’t that don’t let skirts interfere with be- 

got much respect for nothing, including _ ing a pal to a guy.” 

herself. Then 2 “T see. There were only—these two 
“Yes ?” kinds. And—then?”’ She leaned back 
“Then I thought there were only two on the bench, her face full upon him. 

kinds—that—first kind and—and your How handsome he was, sitting there 

kind.” in the half dark of the park, his brown 
“My kind?” head bared to the flippant breeze, the 
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tan of his skin like copper against the 
blue of his eyes, and his mouth dimpling 
at the corners so like a little boy’s! And 
he was no longer hers! No longer her 
soldier boy, to scold and pet and love! 

“Then we went to that picnic at 
Rockaway, and—she was there. Re- 
member, Bob, how she hurt her foot on 
the beach and—and how I carried her 
to the board walk? It was after that— 
I began to see that there was three kinds 
of girls.” 

Roberta Deane smiled understand- 
ingly. She could see now how he—be- 
ing what he was, what she herself had 
made him—could have done nothing 
else than place Doris Brooks and her 
kind on a level with the angels. 

Hot rebellion rose in her heart, and 
something of the savagery that comes 
to the defeated female who has found 
her cub ensnared. 

“She was shy, Bobbie, and she”—he 
was studying the toe of his tan army 
boot—“made you feel that she was a 
delicate, soft little thing that needed 
somebody to take care of her. She made 
you feel, too, that you was terrible im- 
portant and—and big! And after a 
while you just got to feel that it ought to 
be your business to protect her from— 
things. And when you’d see her in a 
crowd—funny, wasn’t it?—you just 
wanted to walk over everybody and 
take her in your arms.” 

“But, Johnny—she ain’t a baby, you 
know.” 

“Sure, I know she ain’t! But she is 
such a depending little thing, Bob. Now 
you’re so—so kind of like a boy that— 
you can’t understand how a girl like her 
needs a man—the right man, of course 


—to look after her. That was the 
reason I—we—got engaged! I saw 
her one night when it was raining, 


a-standing in the doorway of Blainey’s 
candy store. She was watching it rain, 
and when she saw me, she looked like 
she was going to cry. She didn’t have 
no umbrella, and it was getting late.” 
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“What 
dear?” 

“The night I left you in Hongkong 
Low’s”—he leaned over and adjusted a 
leather puttee—“and went home to get 
an umbrella. I—I was awful sorry I 
—kept you waiting so long, Bob. 
Honest, when I’d got her to her house 
and remembered you down there in that 
chop-suey joint, I felt terrible. But 
that’s just what I’m saying. A girl like 
her is so kind of scary and helpless, 
you know. No man could leave her 
standing there like that, could he? And 
—anyway”—he reached over and laid 
his warm hand on the two cold ones 
that were clasped tightly together in 
the flowered-voile lap—‘“I knew you 
was the kind that could look after your- 


self.” 


night—was 


that, 


Johnny 


“Did—you tell her—that I was wait- 
ing?” 

“Sure! And she worried about you, 
too. She said she hoped you’d not 
start out till I got back to you. But 
she didn’t know what a good sport you 
were, Bobbie. Now a girl like her never 
would have done what you did.” 

“You mean—go on home alone?” 

“Yes—and in a pouring rain, too. 
You’re game, Bob! Gee, you wasn’t 
ever afraid of nothing, was you?) And 
I'll bet you thought it was regular fun, 
splashing home through that storm.” 

“Oh, yes! It—was lots of fun!” 

Roberta recalled with a shiver how 
she had slipped on the wet pavement 
and almost fallen under an automobile, 
and how sick she had been with worry 
about the soldier boy on furlough who 
had not returned, even though she had 
waited an hour! She had stumbled 
and slipped through the blinding rain 
wondering only what horrible thing 
could have happened to him. And all 
that night she had lain awake worrying 
and shivering with the chill that the 
dampness had put under her skin. Oh, 
yes, it had been—lots of fun! She 
laughed uncertainly. 
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“I saw her one night when it was raining, a-standing in the doorway of Blainey’s candy 
store. She was watching it rain, and when she saw me, she 
looked like she was going to cry.” 
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“So that was the night you—got en- 
gaged!” ’ 

“It was rather hurry up, wasn’t it?” 
John Kenny Stokes laughed, too, but his 
laughter was free and quite sure of 
itself, 

“We—lI just told her there in the 
rain. She was sort of clinging to me, 
like—like as if I was saving her from 
something—and—well”—he withdrew 
his hand self-consciously—“I told her 
I wanted her to be close like thatalways. 
And she 4 

“Yes?” 
whisper. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t understand, Bob. 
Not being her kind, you won't ever feel 
like—she did at that minute, and so you 
won't ever do e 

“What she did?” 

“T guess it ain’t fair, is it, Bobbie, to 
talk about—that? Even with you? 
And, anyhow”—he glanced at his wrist 
watch, holding it so that the light from 
one of the park lamps shone upon it— 
“T gotta go. She'll be waiting.” 

They rose, the girl mechanically 
straightening her hat and patting her 
hair at the back, the boy catching up the 
sweater that had slipped to the ground. 
Silently they walked toward Madison 
Avenue. They had almost reached the 
street when the boy slowed his step and 
pressed with his arm the hand that lay 
passively within it. 


The word was the merest 


“Tt won’t make no difference with us, 
Bob. She understands, and it ain’t as 
if she could be a regular pal herself. I'd 
draw the line at giving up my best 
friend, and I’m glad she’s got so much 
sense about it.” Then, as they came 
to a stop on the sidewalk, “Going to the 
ball game to-morrow ?” 

“T—was. Are you?” 

“T—guess not. She wants to go to 
a matinée. There’s a good show this 
week at the Globe, and she i? 

“Well, maybe you'll like it, Johnny 
boy. The game ain’t going to be much, 
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anyway. And it might have made you 
late getting back to the camp.” 

Her gaze drifted off toward the dark 
cafion that was deserted lower Broad- 
way, and the utter desolation of a street 
that but a few hours before had pulsed 
and surged with life seemed to sym- 
bolize her own lonely, deserted heart. 

Somehow she told him good night, 
there on the corner, her eyes turned 
carefully from him, her hand avoiding 
his, and, with no glance backward, 
made her way haltingly down the street 
toward the east. 

A hurdy-gurdy on a far corner was 
playing the latest war song, and several 
limp-looking children lounged near it, 
singing with desultory and but feeble 
enthusiasm. Half-clad men and women 
hung dejectedly, wearily, from windows 
opening onto the street. 

“It’s the end of a—perfect day— 
not!” Roberta Deane commented bit- 
terly. “And I got a jolly evening to 
look forward to, I have! Upstairs in 
a two-by-four that—a—delicate girl 
couldn’t stand for. Delicate! Helpless! 
Huh!” 

She made no response to a slattern 
who called to her from a second-story 
window. 

“They pull that clinging-vine stuff 
and—and men fall for it. They ain’t 
wanting to be helpmates; they’re just 
vanting to be taken care of. 
tired of punching clocks. And us girls 
that don’t let a fellow blow all his 
money on us—that steer the way to a 
ten-cent movie instead of a real show 
at two dollars a seat—we—we ain’t 
nothing but—pals.” 

A group of boarders, lounging 
languidly on the steps of the stoop, 
greeted her indifferently as she paused 
for an instant outside a dingy four- 
story brick at the end of a long row of 
four-story bricks. Her responses were 
inarticulate, though her smile seemed 
real enough, there in the faint light of 
a street lamp that was three doors away, 


They’re 
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and under its guise she ran quickly up 
to the door and into the drab entrance 
hall, with its flickering gas jet, its faded 
linoleum, the stale odors of many din- 
ners, and the high-hung steel engraving 
of Napoleon standing on the rocks of 
St. Helena, looking stonily out to sea. 

Her pace did not slacken until she 
had reached the first landing. There 
her step lost its resilience, her mouth its 
smile. The remaining two flights to the 
room she called home found her step 
heavy, uncertain. And when she had 
opened her door and lit the gas, she 
went straight to the scarred oak dresser 
in the corner and, leaning against it, 
looked into the mirror with a strangling 
sob that seemed to loose the tears that 
were flooding her heart. 

“T might ’a’ known! 
’a’ known!” 

Without moving from the dresser, 
she unpinned her hat and tossed it, to- 
gether with the wistful-looking sweater, 
across the seven feet of room to the 
sagging, denim-covered sanitary couch. 

“And me dreaming such dreams!” 
Tears plowed little rivulets through the 
powder on her rounded cheeks, and her 
restless fingers picked at the coarse 
torchon lace of the dusty dresser scarf. 
“I—I’ve got so—used to thinking about 
—about him—and me——” 

Her lips trembled, muffling the 
throaty words, and, sinking to her knees 
suddenly, she threw her arms out across 
the dresser top and buried her face 
against them. 

“Oh, Johnny! Johnny boy!” she 
moaned, her slender young body shak- 
ing convulsively. “My boy that don’t 
need me—no more! And I—I been 
thinking that you—you’d need me al- 
ways, Johnny. I—I thought—honest I 
did; I was so thick, honey—that—that 
you cared! Cared for me—me that 
ain’t nothing but just plain, even if you 
did say—my eyes and hair—were— 


God! I might 


Sob! Sob! 
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“Oh, I might ’a’ known! I might ’a’ 
known! It couldn’t’a’ been! But—l 
thought You used to kiss me 
sometimes, and—and you always said 
you—needed me! And so I thought 

Oh, Johnny—Johnny! I been— 
such a—fool !” 

She raised her head, with its rich 
mass of mussed brown hair, and her 
eyes came to a focus on a snapshot 
picture of a young soldier, obviously 
new to the uniform of khaki, which was 
stuck in a corner of the mirror. 

“Tt—it’ll be hard, honey, not having 
you—need me. And—and lonesome! 
Nobody ain’t ever needed me but—you! 
Nobody else ain’t ever kissed me and— 
and called me sweet names, Nobody 
but you, Johnny boy! Nobody but you! 
And now you—you’ve found somebody 
that you think—needs you, somebody 
that can take, Johnny dear. And you 
won’t ever know that there’s any dif- 
ference between taking and giving.” 

The soiled dimity curtain at the open 
window bellied into the room. A wind 
was rising in little puffs. An artificial 
chrysanthemum in a blue glass vase at 
her elbow crackled and whispered. A 
child’s shrill laugh in the street below 
was followed by a low rumble of thun- 
der, and the girl on the floor lifted her 
head and rose slowly to her feet. 

Once more her gaze sought the 
mirror, but this time there was fierce 
defiance in the face that looked back at 
her. 

“T gotta right to do it! I gotta right! 
’Tain’t as if he was built for—clinging 
vines, and, anyway—it—it can’t do no 
harm !” 

She turned away, with a little intake 
of the breath and with two pink spots 
spreading in her cheeks, and began 
glancing excitedly through _ several 
newspapers of recent date that were 
stacked in a pile on the floor beneath 
the window. Finding the one she de- 
sired, she dragged a chair close to the 
gas jet and sat down. 
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ments were wet, re- 
flecting the street 
lamps in long, shim- 
mering streaks. 

At a corner mail 
box, she paused and, 
with a defiant little 
smile and a sigh that 
was pathetically rem- 
iniscent of sobs, she 
lifted the iron flap 
and dropped the 
envelope in. 

The next day was 
Saturday, and 
Roberta Deane stood, 
as she had stood each 
Saturday for five 
years, behind the 
white-goods counter 
in Greenbaum’s De- 
partment Store. But 
she had to shut her 
eyes now and then to 
press back the tears 
that kept coming into 
them. Rather would 
she have died than 
allow the other girls 
to guess how empty 
her heart was. 

She laughed 


“Oh, Johnny! Johnny boy!’’ she moaned, her slender young body saucily, jested a bit 


shaking convulsively. ‘‘My boy that don’t need me—no more!”’ 


For several moments. she read, 
muscles tightening round the lips that 
no longer were tremulous, and the pink 
spots alternately receding and spread- 
ing. Then there came a hurried dash 
back to the dresser. Scissors were 
snatched up, a strip was cut from last 
night’s “city news,” thrust hastily into 
an envelope dug out from under the 
ribbons and stockings of the middle 
dresser drawer, and a name, an address, 
and a stamp were affixed. 

Quietly she stole out of the house. 
The stoop was deserted, for it had 
started to rain, and already the pave- 


incoherently, and 
made impish faces 
behind the backs of peevish customers, 
and her infectious laughter was none 
the less infectious because there was an 
unnatural catch in it. 

She “punched in” her time at one 
o’clock and came out into the hot mid- 
day sun, head aching beneath her wide 
black straw hat, her pulses out of tune 
with the throb of the streets. 

She stood on the corner forlornly for 
a moment—Johnny had always met her 
here on Saturday afternoons—then, 
turning her back to the elevated that 
would have carried her out to the ball 
park, where she and Johnny had sat 
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side by side so many hours, she pushed 
her way heedlessly through the crowds 
that were belching forth from the big 
store and headed toward home. 

Up in her room she sat idly by the 
window and listened to the occasional 
bang of the front door, as some gay 
boarder came in or went out, and her 
heart grew ever more lonely. Once 
she heard the girl who roomed over her 
rummaging about in her clothes closet, 
and Bobbie knew that she was looking 
for her bathing suit. 

It would be nice at the beaches to-day. 
The house was stifling! It was funny 
how she had learned to swim when she 
had been a kid visiting in the country. 
Johnny hadn’t ever got over it because 
she could swim faster and farther than 
he. 

Once—one hot day last summer— 
when she’d pulled in a little half- 
drowned kid, at the municipal, Johnny 
had stuck out his chest and had gone 
all over the beach telling everybody how 
“his girl had saved a little shaver.” And 
that night—there on the beach—he had 
kissed her and had said she was the 
best bet a fellow ever had. 

And—now—now she was here—Sat- 
urday afternoon—alone! 

“Miss Roberta Deane! Can’t you 
hear nothing to-day? I been calling 
you for fifteen minutes!” 

3obbie started, pushing her hair back 
dazedly. The boarding-house mistress 
stood stiffly erect.in the door. 

“IT must uv been asleep.” 
stretched her slim arms. 

“Huh!” The Nemesis of the house 
was moving back toward the stairs. 
“Well, that Johnny-jump-up of a 
soldier of yourn is wanting to see you 
down in the parlor. He was coming up 
here”—she stopped abruptly, her eyes 
boring into Bobbie—‘but I told him 
pretty quick what kind of a house I’m 
running. So he’s waiting down there. 
He’s Well, it’s a wonder you 
wouldn’t knock me down and be done 


Bobbie 
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with it! The house ain’t afire, and, any- 
how, you might try to be more digni- 
fied! Tomboys zs 

But Bobbie did not hear the re- 
mainder of the harangue. Already she 
stood hesitating on the worn threshold 
of the stuffy little parlor. 

“VYou—wanted me, Johnny?” 

The. figure in khaki near the sectional 
oak bookcase swung around eagerly. 

“Like the kaiser wants the world, 
Bobbie.” 

“What’s—wrong, Johnny dear?” 

“TI want to know, Bobbie, what you’d 
do if you was going to marry a man 
that was starting off next week to war, 
and you happened to think—about how 
your man might come home to you. 
Would it make any difference to you, 
Bob, if you thought there was a chance 
of him coming back to you—blind, 
maybe—or with. a leg gone—or a 
hand?” 

“Tf—I loved him 3 

“Yes?” 

She looked up at his tanned face, and 
her eyes filled. 

“Squeeze my hand, Johnny boy,” she 
whispered suddenly, “like you used to— 
just once, Johnny. Squeeze my hand 
just once more! You’re going so far 
away, you know, and—and war’—she 
tried to laugh—‘“is—is—hell !” 

“You ain’t hating to see me go, are 














you, Bobbie? I thought you Re 
“Hating to see you go! I’d hate you 
if you didn’t! If I was a man ai 


“Oh, I know! ‘You'd be the first to 
get killed, Bob. You'd never think 
about yourself. You’d push right into 
a bullet or a gallon of shrapnel. I 
oughtta known you was glad I was 
going.” 

“Sure I am, big little soldier boy, 
only—sometimes”—she tugged at the 
buckle of his belt, her head drooping— 
“sometimes when I think what might 
happen to my—pal over there, I 
Oh, Johnny, it seems as if I’d ought to 
go along and—be there with you—just 
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like a—a pal ought to be. 
stand, don’t you, Johnny?” 

Private J. K. Stokes put a finger 
under the small, quivering chin and 
lifted the piquant face with its forced, 
whimsical smile. 

“Bobbie! Gee! I’m a lucky guy to 
have a little chum like you! But—sup- 
pose, girlie, you was in love with me— 
you know—regular woman love for a 
man—not just this friend business! 
And you got a idea that I might come 
back crippled or—or  blind—would 
you 

“Marry you?” Her eyes were dry 
now, and they looked into his bravely. 
“Why, Johnny, if—if I loved—you— 
and I knew that when you’d done your 
part over there, they was only going to 
send me back your—your head and 
enough of your body to keep your head 
living, I—I’d wait here for you, boy 
dear, and I’d be—I guess I’d be busy 
getting a nice, sunny room ready for 
you to come home to.” 

“Bobbie! Would you, honest?” 

Bobbie pursed her lips saucily to hide 
their trembling, and her dark head 
tilted to one side speculatively. But her 
eyes were serious, sweetly earnest. 

“Honest.” 

“And yet—she had the nerve to think 
she loved! Still, I guess them kind of 
girls, being refined and so sort of— 
different, couldn’t stand it to live with 
just half a man! It—it’d sort of make 
them sick!” 

“What is it, Johnny? 
thrown you over!” 

“Yep! That’s what she’s done. Or 
—at least Well, we ain’t getting 
married before I go.” 

“And when you come back?” 
bie’s breath caught in her throat. 

“Oh, if the Germans handle me with 
care, right side up, and I don’t get any 
of my anatomy mussed up none, she'll 
have me when I come home.” 

“But—that—that might be a long 
time!” 


You under- 


She hasn’t— 


Bob- 
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“Sure it might! That’s why I told her 
she needn’t wait!” 

“Then you’re not 

“Engaged? Not unless you 
just pals could be—engaged.” 

A pair of eager eyes looked question- 
ingly into Bobbie’s. And Bobbie’s head 
went dizzy, and the furniture in the 
room began to fox-trot about her! 

“T think,” she began, lowering her 
eyes with a strange new shyness, “that 
—that we * 

“Ves, honey. I know. You're going 
to say we don’t love that way—that just 
being pals ag 

“T was going to say”—her eyes came 
bravely back to his—‘“that we’ll be mar- 
ried to-morrow, Johnny, if—the license 
place ain’t—closed Saturday after- 
noons.” 

“Bobbie! Bobbie! You brick!” 

Two khaki-covered arms swept the 
best sales girl of Greenbaum’s white- 
goods section into a close embrace, and 
when Private John Kenny Stokes 
touched his lips to hers, there was noth- 
ing to suggest the fact that they were 
just pals. 

“But I won’t come home mussed up,” 
he was saying, after a while. “I'll come 
marching back, Bobbie, so healthy and 
happy that it’ll hurt. And a 

Bobbie was not listening. Her flushed 
face was pressed tight against her 
soldier boy’s breast, and she was busy 
whispering to one of Uncle Sam’s brass 
buttons: 

“Dear God, don’t let anything happen 
to the world before to-morrow! Keep 
it swinging along the way it ought to! 
And please, God, don’t let him ever 
get wise to that newspaper piece about 
the man who come home to his wife in 
pieces. Maybe he wouldn’t understand 
why—I—sent it. And so long as— 
Doris didn’t tell him, it wouldn’t be— 
exactly fair, would it? 

“And please, God, don’t let my 
Johnny boy ever find out how I hate 
ball games and—and things like that.” 


think 
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Allegiance 


A Patriotic Play of Hyphenated 


Americans 


By Prince and Princess Pierre 
Troubetskoy (Amélie Rives) 


The Princess Troubetskoy 


EEP drama and poignant emotion 
|) characterize this thrilling pres- 
entation of a bitter problem that 

has been created by the war. 

As John Corbin has said, “To a 
superficial view, it seems quite plain 
that those who have pledged to our 
state their true faith and allegiance 
should have no doubt, no possible ex- 
cuse for hesitation. But to reason thus 
is to ignore the human element in the 
situation which, in drama, as in state- 
craft, is ever the most potent factor.” 
The Troubetskoys have not ignored it. 

Very charming is the picture of the 
Hartmann family gathered in Decem- 
ber, 1915, in the handsome library of 
Karl Hartmann’s New York home, to 
celebrate grandfather’s birthday. He 
is a lovable old Saxon, with kindly blue 
eyes and gentle voice, but with great 
force underneath his mildness. There 
are his son Karl, a successful banker, 
who, although born in this country, 
and a good American citizen, has a 
great love for the Fatherland and its 
traditions; his wife, Elsa, a woman of 
unusual charm, who thinks and feels 
deeply ; and their impetuous son, Max, 


aged. nineteen, an ardent American. 
Then there is Mr. Hartmann’s pretty 
daughter, Anna, also born in America, 
but fanatically German in her tastes 
and sympathies, and ruthless of the 
feelings of others. Her husband, Al 
bert Perry, is a clear-cut American, 
with a dry humor and placid temper. 
He is a pacifist. Their two children, 
Karlchen and Minna, amid shouts of 
glee, are helping Grossvater to count 
and blow out the candles on the huge 
birthday cake. Told he must not for 
get to make a wish as he cuts the cake, 
grandfather says: 

“Ach! I think my children know so 
well as I what that wish will be! I 
wish der lieber Gott will grant it to me 
so long as I live to have my children 
and my grandchildren about me, as now 
united in love and harmony.” 

With murmurs of affection, a toast is 
drunk to the old man’s health and hap- 
piness, but when he proposes that they 
all drink a toast—Hoch der Kaiser— 
which for more than fifty years he has 
never failed to drink upon his birthday, 
it is noticeable that Elsa raises her 
glass to her lips, but does not drink, 
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and that Max, look- 
ing very troubled, 
sets down his glass 
untasted. His Aunt 
Anna gives him a 
sneering, hostile 
glance, while his fa- 
ther, in a voice of 
cold _ displeasure, 
seeks to know the 
reason for his action. 
But it is the kindly 
grandfather who in- 
terrupts with: “I 
think | know what 
is troubling you, my 
little German- 
American. Amer- 
ica, she is upper- 
most in the heart 
to-day, hein?” 

Max: ’m aw- 
fully sorry, grand- 
father. I wouldn’t 
hurt you or offend 
you for anything. | 
just—couldn’t- 

Mr. HARTMANN: 
So—so. I am sure 
of that. And I am 
not hurt or offend 
ed, because no hon- 
est man can do 
other than what he 


feels right. But 
we will talk it over 
later on, nicht? 


And lll see if I can- 
not show the Ger- 
man in my boy how 
to be a good Amer- 
ican and a_ good 














German both _ to- 
gether. (Rising) 
And now we will all drink to America 
and the President! 

But Karl again turns to his son. 

Max (struggling to express himself 
honestly, but afraid of offending his 
father): Well, sir—you see—ever 
since this war began, I—I’ve been 
thinking a lot—and—and—reading 
things—on both sides——— 

ANNA: There is only one side! Ger- 
many’s side! 





Blanche Yurka, who plays Elsa. 


Max: And I—I—I’ve come to feel 
just the opposite from Aunt Anna! 

Kart: Do you mean that you are 
on the side of the Fatherland’s enemies? 


Max: I’m on the side I think is 
right. 
Kar_: You think it right that the 


biggest nations of the earth should con- 
spire to crush Germany? 

Max: I don’t think they’ve done 
that. Oh, dad! It’s written in a hun- 








Mr. HARTMANN: Sachsen! My home town! Where I was bo.n! Little 


Eittel town. ELsa: So that is Eittel? 
dred books—their own books— 
Nietzsche, Treitschke, Bernhardi—how 
Germany’s been thirsting for this war 
—since long before I was born. Ger- 
many wanted it. Germany brought it 
on. The Kaiser— 

KarL: Leave the emperor’s name 
out of your remarks, please. 

Max (incoherently): And then the 
things they’ve done—the things they 
stand for—Schrecklichkeit—Belgium! 

Kar (thoughtfully and bitterly): I 
hadn’t realized that my son had ranged 
himself against me and all things Ger- 
man. 


How pretiy and homelike! js 
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Max (eagerly); 
No, no, dad! Not 
against yOu, never 
against you—and not 
against all things Ger- 
man. It’s only this 
Prussianism, this bru- 
tal militarism I am 
against, the Kaiser 
and the Potsdam 
crew. I’m not against 
the people of Ger- 
many—— 

Kar_: The Kaiser 
and. the German peo- 
ple are one—as bone 
and flesh are one— 
sword and hilt—man 
and the breath of his 
nostrils. 

Max: Then—thank 
God we are Ameri- 
cans! 

Kart (looking 
steadily at his son): 
German - Americans. 
No matter what my 
son’s private views 
may be, I hope he will 
never forget that fact. 

Deeply troubled, 
Max turns away, just 
as old Gottlieb ushers 
in Billy Elton, a splen- 
did young American. 
He is one of Karl 
Hartmann’s _ secreta- 
ries at the bank, and 
warmly _ greeted. 

He has come to say 
“Happy Returns,” and to bring a lit- 
tle birthday gift—an oil sketch of the 
lovely Saxon village in which, Grand- 
father Hartmann was born. Presently 
Count von Geier is announced. He is 
a rather handsome, virile man of per- 
haps forty, with the unmistakable car- 
riage of a Prussian officer. Introduc- 
tions and greetings over, the distin- 
guished guest turns to Elsa. 

Von Geter: If you please, dear 





lady, not “Count”—plain “Herr,” or 
rather “Mister.” I am an American 
citizen now, you know. Yes, since 
(Looking at the big 


three months. 
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birthday cake with an indulgent smile) 
Ach! It is good to see the dear old 
German customs kept alive. Wie 
gemiitlich! But it would be even more 
gemiitlich if we all spoke German, 
would it not? 

ANNA (eagerly): 
natural tongue. 
too. 

Perry (pleasanily) : 
rather clever kiddies. 
French very well. 
an indignant glare.) 

Von GEIER (suavely): Mr. Perry is 

‘rhaps not so enthusiastic for our Fa- 
theriand as his wife is? 

Perry: Oh, Tm 
very fond of the Ger- 
many of Herder and 
Goethe, Lessing and 
Kant. They were all 
peace lovers, 

\'on GEIER (scarce- 
ly veiling his con- 
tempt): You are a 
pacifist? I see. Like 
the rest of the world, 
you love the Germany 
that was politically 
weak and broken— 
the Germany that, in 
spite of the geniuses 
you’ve mentioned, 
was under foreign 
domination. You 
have no admiration 
for our heroes, the 
men of blood and 
iron, who made Ger- 
many the mightiest of 
nations. 

Bitty (aside to 
Max): She hasn’t 
proved that yet, by 
gad! 

In a private inter- 
view with Karl Hart- 
mann, who is one of 
the richest Germans 
in America, Von 
Géier makes known 
the object of his visit, 
which is the solicita- 
tion of financial aid 
for the German cause. 


For me it is my 
And for my children, 


Yes, they are 
They also speak 
(ANNA gives him 
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Kart: I beg your pardon, Excellenz, 
but though my heart is with Germany, 
I am an American citizen. 

Von GEIER (smiling cynically): So 
am I. To be an American citizen helps 
one to serve Germany. (The two men 
gaze steadily at each other.) 

Kart: Might I ask your Excellenz 
to put your meaning in plain words fo1 
a plain man? 

Von Geter: Certainly. But first I 
will put some other things plainly. You 
speak of your American citizenship. I 
retort by mentioning America’s asserted 
neutrality. How does she keep this 
supposed neutrality? 3y_ furnishing 





Von Geier: If you please, dear lady, not “‘Count,” plain ‘‘Herr,”’ 
or rather ‘‘Mister.’’ I am an American citizen now, you know. 
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our enemies with munitions! While 
certain American citizens thus serve the 
allied cause, shall not other Americans 
serve the cause of Germany? 

Karu (pacing to and fro): I know— 


I know. This question of munitions is 
a sore in my flesh. It eats deeper day 
by day. And yet—it is international 
law. 

Von GeETER (with ulter scorn): 


International law! MWe are making in- 
ternational law, and the whole world 
must accept it, for we shall be the 
masters of the world! Hartmann, the 
voice of Germany calls to you! To 
every man of German blood, in every 
corner of the earth, it calls: ‘The 
Fatherland has need of you!” Will you 
refuse your aid to it in such an hour? 

Karl is deeply troubled, his emotions 
torn between affection for two coun- 
tries. He firmly refuses financial aid 
until he has considered the matter from 
every side, but agrees to meet Von 
Geier, Von Papen, and Boy-Ed at the 
German Club on the following day. 
Meantime, Elsa, whose instinct tells her 
that Von Geier is dangerous and false 
through and through, begs her husband 
to have nothing to do with him. But 
Karl, trying to smile naturally, replies 
that he prefers his own judgment in 
such matters to any woman’s instincts 
and exaggerations. 

Exsa (in a low, agitated voice): Do 
you mean you do trust him? 

Kart: Elsa, do you know that 
you're taking a very strange tone with 


me? It’s as if you did not trust me! 
Etsa: Not trust you? I? Oh, Karl! 


(turning away, deeply hurt). I could 
no more doubt you than I could make 
my blood flow backward. You know I 
trust you! 


Kart: Yes, yes, Elsa, dearest, I do 
know it. Forgive me! 
Extsa: Oh, Karl, I’ve tried so hard 





I’ve prayed so—I’ve so hoped 
Our love has been so _ beautiful—we 
have never failed each other. Men 
and women don’t often love as we love 
—and now—and now——- Oh, I could 
bear anything but for us to be divided! 
Until five months ago, there was not a 
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thought we didn’t share together—not 
a question where we didn’t think as 
one. 

Kart: What do you mean by “un- 
til five months ago?” 

Exsa (in a low, trembling voice): 
It was five months ago that the German 
army entered Belgium. 

Kart (greatly moved): Elsa! Are 
you with Max against me? Have you 
discussed these things with your son 
against his father? 

Ersa (proudly, deeply hurt): Oh, 
that shows how far vou’ve drifted from 
me! Silence would be better than such 
words! Yes, I see. The only way for 
us on this one subject is—silence. 

Karu (controlling his agitation): 1 
think you are wise, Elsa—and yet—— 
Do you suppose I haven’t felt that you 
and the boy were turning from the 
Fatherland—and*me? 

Exsa (passionately): Not from you, 
dear, never—never ! 

Kart: You can’t separate a man 
from his convictions, Elsa. My sym- 
pathy in this war is all with Germany. 

Ersa: With Germany, yes, with the 
land and traditions you love, but not 
with Prussianism, not with Frightful- 
ness. Why, vou couldn’t stand for 
these, Karl—for the things they repre- 
sent—the things they do! You, with 
vour big, kind heart—Karl! You can’t! 
It’s impossible! You don’t know your- 
self as I know you. 

Karu (with sad bitterness): I don’t 
know you as I thought I did. I thought 
you were German-American. I see you 
are all American. 

Exrsa: America is my native land 
as it is yours, Karl. We were born 
here, and our son was born here. It 
should be sacred soil to us, dearest. It 
should come before everything. 

Kari: The country that stands first 
with me is the country where my fam- 
ily had its roots. I am transplanted, 
yes, but I am German stock and branch 
—in every fiber! If you make up your 
mind to continue loving me, you must 
understand that you will love a Ger- 
man. You understand me? A Ger- 
man! 
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ELsa 


(despairingly): Oh—I am 
afraid for you! I am afraid! 
The curtain drops until the after- 


noon of May 7, 1915. 


The war has stirred deeply and vari- 
ously the members of the Hartmann 
family. Max, restless to the breaking 
point, his feeling outraged by one Ger- 
man atrocity after another, begs his 
sympathetic mother to break her rule of 
silence and try to influence his father 
to see things from the side of right and 
justice. 

Max (excitedly): 
ing hell of loathing inside me. 


There’s a churn- 
Just 





Max (to his AUNT ANNA): 


You—a womun—speak to me like that? 
You sneer at me for being half mad over the wholesale 
murder of women and children! 
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one more dirty trick from Germany— 
just one—and I’m in on the other side 
up to my neck! 


Extsa: Max, would you really break 
my heart? 
Max: Oh, mother, I know you! 


Your heart wouldn’t break. It would 
only bend with pain, for the split be- 
tween me and father, but underneath 
you'd be proud! Say, wouldn’t you be 
proud to know I'd acted what I thought 
right —without counting the cost? You 
needn’t answer. I know you would! 

silly Elton, now in the Intelligence 
Division of the Military Service, drops 
in to ask Max to warn his father that 
he is being watched 
by the authorities for 
his intimacy with Von 
Geier and the latter’s 
associates. 


Bitty: Just now 
we're after Von Geier 
for sedition. Che 


Bridgeport Projectile 
Company has sold out 
secretly to German in- 
terests, and an agent 
of Von Papen’s is in 
charge. What they’re 
after is to get infor- 
mation from the War 
Department for Ber- 
lin, and orders for the 
Allies, which they'll 
hold back. Von Geier 
is suspected as one of 
the ringleaders, and 
your fathe r—well, 
your father is thought 
to have put up big 
money for the scheme. 
It ought to be stopped, 
Max. I—I hate io 
hurt you, but I think 
a lot of Mr. Hart- 
mann, and I don’t 
want him to go deeper 
with that gang. 

Max (livid and 
tense): They think 
father’s really given 
money for these 
schemes ? 

Bitty: Well, he’s 
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Mr. HARTMANN: Like a thief in the night—like a thief in the ni hi—Germany! (Wi./1 angu sh 


My fatherland! It is mine no longer! Oh, Germany! Germany! 
& ) 


! 


How gladly would I have 


given you the life of this old body—but you have turned upon me and rent my soul instead! 


given—or loaned—we aren’t sure which 
—large sums to Van Geier. 

Max, greatly stunned, goes to his fa- 
ther with this warning and passion- 
ately begs him to “chuck the whole 
gang.” But Karl, although obviously 
dismayed, attempts to make light of the 
matter. He is apparently amused by 
his hot-headed son’s gullibility, reprov- 
ing him imperiously, then bitterly. 

Kari (sternly): And you believe 
the first secret rumor you hear against 
me? 

Max: How do you mean? (Breath- 
lessly) You mean it’s not true? Oh, 
dad! 

Kart: Wait, please. Whatever I 
might think fit to do would not be 
against this country, but against Ger- 


many’s enemies—chief of all against 
England. (Fiercely ironical) You 
.pride yourself. on being an American, 
yet you side with England against the 
Fatherland—with England, with whom 
this very America fought savagely for 
existence in 1775! 

Max (with passion): Yes! And 
who were the men of that revolution! 
Englishmen fighting against a German 
king—George Washington against King 
George of Hanover! I’m for justice, 
father, and England is for justice. 

Kari (with a short laugh): Eng- 
land—for justice? England? The 
hypocritical freebooter? The strangler 
of small nations? The conqueror of 
the free Boer states? 

Max: The conqueror who gave 





ELSA (speaking tenderly, as she places the cornflowers underneath the portrait): Keys of 
heaven—they turned for him! I can’t get used to his being gone. It’s a whole 
year to-day—and it seems as if he were with us yesterday! 














them self-government. 
to her! 

KARL (contemptuously) : 
alty of slaves! 

Max: No! The loyalty of free 
men choosing freedom! The loyalty of 
Canada and Australia and India to the 
cause of liberty! 

Kart: Enough. I refuse to discuss 
these questions further with a renegade. 
You hear? ‘A renegade—a denier of 
the great land that bred you—the great- 
est of all lands—the Fatherland, for 
which your forbears fought and died 


They are loyal 


The loy- 





through centuries. A German who 
crawls to England Yes! A Ger- 





man despite your will, but a German 
renegade! 

Hearing their excited, angry voices, 
Elsa comes rushing in and in distress 
endeavors to reconcile father and son. 
A half apology is all the boy can man- 
age, and not until old Mr. Hartmann 
appears is Karl persuaded to soften to- 
ward his son. 

Mr. HartMann’§ (looking with 
kindly wisdom at Kart and Max): I 
suppose these hot-heads—these sky 
stormers—have been spouting lava at 
each other. Nicht wahr? Think you, 
my sons, that I do not guess what has 
befallen? Ach, I guess only too well! 
There has come upon you the claim of 
two great nations. And my little Max 
is all for America, and my boy Karl 
leans to Germany. 

That being so, I will tell you the story 
of another man—a German-American, 
as it is called, like yourselves. This 
man was born in Germany, in the dear 
Sachsen land, and his heart never for- 
got. But when he was a Junge—a lad 
of eighteen, like Max here, he found 
that it was hard to gain a living, to rise 
in life, for the castes in Germany are 
fixed, and he was of plain origin. One 
day there came to him a man from a 
far country who spoke of that country 
—so fair, so free, so beautiful—where 
all men were equal. And that Junge in 
Sachsen listened. And he borrowed 
maney for the voyage, and sailed to 
that fair, free land. And there, when 
he had won a firm place in life, came to 
him his betrothed, and they were mar- 
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ried together. And when their son was 
born, they took the pledge of allegiance 
to that country which so good had been 
to them, and they became American 
citizens and their little son with them. 

And in time there befell evil days for 
Germany. A great war shook her— 
and she fought with many nations. And 
this man, this German-American, now 
an old man, was grieved-and torn for 
these things. But when there came to 
him doubtings, questionings, strivings, 
he always silenced them by saying to 
his sad heart: “It is not that you love 
Germany less, but that you love Amer- 
ica more!” 

Kart: And with me it is not that 
I love: America less, but that I love 
Germany more! 

Mr. HARTMANN: Say you so, my 
son? You who were born here? Then 
ere you unlike your father, for I have 
pledged America my allegiance. My 
son, America does not ask you to side 
against the Fatherland. She only asks 
you to be true to her. 

Kar_: But if she did ask me to side 
against the Fatherland? If she went to 
war with Germany? 

Mr. HarTMANN (with 
distress): God forbid! 
see that day! I do not think that we 
shall see it. But my allegiance is 
pledged, and I shall keep it—at any 
cost. Before all else comes our good 
faith, as citizens of the country that 
has given us all we have and made us 
all we are! 

Max (breaking out): Oh, grand- 
dad! That’s how I feel! That’s all 
that’s wrong between father and me— 
because I want him to feel so, too! 

Mr. HARTMANN: Never fear, boy. 
If the test comes, he will meet_it lixe a 
true man. (Turning to Kart) And 
now, my son, though we do not agree 
on all points, | am sure we agree on one 
point—on our affection for each other. 
Is that not so? is 

Karu (moved): You know it is, fa- 
ther. And Max knows—in spite of 

Max: Dad, I do know 

Mr. HarTMANN (drawing them to- 
gether by a hand of each): Then, my 
children, agree—in love—to disagree. 


horror and 
May we never 
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The arrival of Von Geier, cool, self- 
possessed, in exuberant spirits, inter- 
rupts the scene. Alone with Karl, Von 
Geier dilates upon the beauty of the 
most glorious May day he has ever 
known. 

Kari (with anguish): It seems to 
me so terrible—terrible! Why, why 
did people persist in sailing on that 
doomed ship! God knows I moved 
heaven and earth to get a bill of pre- 
vention passed at once! 

Von GEIER (soothingly): Ja, ja, it 
should be made law that no American 
may sail on enemy vessels. But the 
German Embassy warned them! What 
has happened to-day is their fault en- 
tirely. But what a glorious day it is 
for Germany, this seventh of May! 

KarL (with a groan): All those 
women and children ! 

Von Gerer: My dear Hartmann, 
pardon me, but you are really too much 
of a sentimentalist! We pure-blooded 
Germans have sentiment, of course, but 
we never allow it to divert us from the 
main issue. The main issue for us now 
is to win this war—for the ultimate 
good of the world. Germany is like a 
great warrior surgeon who cuts deep 
into the body of the world state to re- 
store it to health. Our great Kultur 
will be the balm of healing—after- 
ward! 

Too much distressed to continue the 
discussion, Karl informs Von Geier of 
Max’s warning—that they are being 
watched by the Military Intelligence. 
Von Geier laughs contemptuously, but 
agrees that it may be well for them to 
gradually drift apart, adopting some 
code by which they may communicate 
from a distance. 

Von GeEIER: We have great need at 
times of sound German-Americans like 
yourself, who are quite above suspi- 


cion. This little matter of advancing 
money is nothing—nothing! Many 


German-Americans in good standing 
with the state have given money for 
peace propaganda. We shall assume 
that is all you were willing to do, and, 
for the present—drop you! (/m- 
pressively) Later on, you will be 


called on for big things, Hartmann. 
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Kari (bitterly): I cannot give a 
bigger thing than I have given already 
as the world would look at it—my 
honor. 

Von Geter: Stuff! There is no 
such thing as personal honor for a Ger 
man! There is only the honor of Ger 
many ! 

In gay new spring attire, Anna and 
her children arrive just as Elsa enters 
to serve tea. Anna brings with her the 
“colossal—schrecklich, aber colossal’— 
news that the Lusitania has been sunk. 
Horror-stricken, Elsa stands stunned. 

ANNA: Those scoffing English feel 
the might of Germany this day! It is 
schrecklich, of course, but they brought 
it on themselves. They would sail on 
the Lusitania! 

Exisa (wildly): A passenger boat 
full of women and children! No! It 
would be too fiendish! I cannot be- 
lieve it! (To Von Geier) And you? 
Do you stand for this? Are you with 
your countrymen in this? 

Von Geter: Dear lady, as your 
General Sherman said, “War is hell.” 

Frantic, almost hysterical, Elsa 
throws herself upon the sofa, shaken 
with grief. Suddenly Max, white as 
death, wild flames burning in his dark 
eyes, rushes in, a newspaper with its 
huge, tragic headlines, clutched in his 
hand. Elsa, her self-control restored as 
by magic, runs to his side and attempts 
to quiet his wild outbursts. 

Max (whirling on Von Geter): 
Ah! You! What do you say to this? 
American citizen! You are overjoyed, 
eh? Gloating over it—over all those 
poor victims of your vile Kultur! 

Von Geter: I must remind you that 
those you allude to as “poor victims” 
were warned against sailing on the 
Lusitania, not only by letters, but by the 
German Embassy at Washington. 

Max: Yes! Your Bernstorff had 
the damned insolence to dictate to us! 
To tell the people of a free country 
what they might do and might not do! 
That adds insult to injury with a 
vengeance! I wonder you dare men- 
tion it to an American! 

Von GereR: To a German-Amer- 
ican. 














How tired | am—dead beat! Not an ounce of strength left in me... I’d like to go 
to sleep on your breast, Elsa, and never wake up. 
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Max: So help me God, there’s no 
German in me from this day! I re- 
nounce Germany and all that’s Ger- 
man! 

Meantime Grandfather Hartmann 
has heard of the tragedy, and suffers 
a stroke of horror that seems about to 
end his life. He, too, renounces Ger- 
many: “My Fatherland—it is mine no 
longer !” 

Von GEIER (with a false assumption 
of indulgent sympathy): Allow me. 
In your natural recoil from a necessary 
tragedy, you exaggerate. Remember 
that the men who caused it, probably 
against their own inclination, did so 
for the honor of Germany. 

Mr. HarTMANN (with a flare of 
noble passion): “The honor of Ger- 
many!” By this act is Germany for- 
ever dishonored! 

Max (with a groan): 
mother—it’s got me. 
going to Canada. I’m going to enlist 
there. I’m going to fight with men 
against these swine! I can’t wait longer, 
even for America. I’m off to fight for 
honor, granddad—for honor against 
dishonor! (Flings his arm about his 
mother and rushes from the room). 

ANNA (to Kart): So! He goes to 
fight against his Fatherland—your son! 

Kart (in cold, hard tones 
which is terrible anguish) : 
son! 


It’s got me, 
I’m going! I’m 


under 
I have no 


Act IIT opens two years later, on 
the evening of April 6, 1917, the day 
of America’s entry into the war. 
Grandfather, his heart broken on that 
terrible seventh of May, never recov- 
ered. On this first anniversary of his 
death, Elsa tenderly places a great bowl 
of the blue cornflowers of Germany 
beneath his portrait. “Himmel- 
Schliissel—keys of heaven. They 
opened for him,” she murmurs. An- 
other vase of the flowers she places 
before the photograph of her son, who 
has been wounded in France, his eyes 
injured, and taken a prisoner to Ger- 
many, but recently exchanged through 
Switzerland. 

As Elsa sits dreaming of Max in the 
dim twilight of the library, her hus- 
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band, just home from the bank, hurries 
in. He has aged markedly in the last 
two years. To-night he is in a state 
of nervous tension that he controls 
with difficulty. Elsa, keenly disap- 
pointed that he cannot spend the eve 
ning at home, but must hurry back to 
keep an important business engage 
ment, is filled with anxiety, too. She 
watches him as he nervously sorts nu 
merous papers and letters, burning 
some at the fireplace. One long gray 
envelope, sealed with three large black 
seals and unaddressed, he scrutinizes 
carefully and locks in a drawer of the 
desk. On this day when America has 
declared war upon Germany, Elsa, filled 
with apprehension, resolves to speak to 
her husband upon the great subject that 
has been taboo between them for so 
long—to warn him. 

Extsa (with sudden passion): Oh, 
Karl—my dear, forgive me! Christ 
said: “He that is not with me is against 
me.” America is repeating those great 
words. The citizen that is not for her 
now—is against her. If you do any 
thing against the government now 
you, an American born—you know the 
name that men will call, you! 

Kart: See here, Elsa. I don't 
doubt your motive—I don’t doubt your 
affection, but really, don’t you think 
you are going pretty far when you hint 
that I’m a possible traitor? What rea 
son have I ever given you or any one 
to think that I would betray my Amer- 
ican citizenship? As long as America 
was neutral, I was free to act. Now I 
am bound—bound—— (He drops sud- 
denly on the sofa.) Lord! How tired 
I am—dead beat—just dead beat! 

Extsa (running to him and drawing 
his head upon her bosom): My poor 
dear! 

Karu (his cheek against the kind 
heart): How soft—and cool—and 
sweet! I’d like to go to sleep on your 
breast, Elsa, and never wake up. 

Etsa: Oh, don’t say that, darling! 
Don’t! Don’t! It’s the first time I’ve 
been happy for two years. Because 





not only are you close to me, but I feel 
your thoughts close to me. 
Kari: They are—they are. (Groan- 
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ing) If I could only 
tell you—but you 
can’t help me in this, 
Elsa. (Glancing at 
the clock and spring- 
ng to his feet) By 


George! I must 
hurry ! 
Eisa (clinging to 


his arm): Karl! Just 
one thing. Has it— 
has it anything to do 
with—Von Geter? 

Kart: My dear 
child, Von Geier has 
rarely given me the 
pleasure of his com- 
pany for two years. 
But I had a note from 
him yesterday—from 
Chicago. There! 
Read it! It will 
prove to you better 
than I can how little 
in touch we are. You 
see the only allusion 
he makes to seeing me 
is that if he happens 
to be in New York 
next month, he’ll drop 
in if he has time. 

As Elsa glances over the letter, she 
notes with amazement that Von Geier 
has a commission as captain in the 
American army. Hardly has Karl hur- 
ried off to his overdue appointment be- 
fore Billy Elton comes rushing in with 
the wonderful news that Max is on a 
boat in the harbor, due to dock within 
an hour. Elsa is beside herself with 
joy. But when Billy inquires for Karl, 
expressing the hope that he has not 
gone out .to meet Von Geier, whom he 
knows to be in town, Elsa’s joy is for- 
gotten in alarm and bewilderment. 

To prove that Von Geier is in Chi- 
cago, she shows Billy the note Karl has 
left on the table. Billy’s suspicions are 
aroused, and, after explaining the Ger- 
man method of communicating secret 
messages by means of watermarks 
upon an innocent-looking letter, he dips 
Von Geier’s note in water and, holding 
it over the strong light of the reading 
lamp, deciphers the important message: 


BILLY: 
enough! 


It’s getting clearer every second. 
‘Sealed papers will be handed in at—at——”’ 
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Look! That's plain 


Can 
you make out that word? 


“Sealed papers will be handed in at 
bank by trustworthy agent at two-thirty 
p. m., April sixth. Do not leave papers 
at bank. Take them to your house and 
put under lock and key. I will come 
in person to get them about eight-fifteen 
the same evening.” 

silly, in his delight over this evidence 
against Von Geier, absolutely forgets 
Mr. Hartmann’s implication in the mat- 
ter, but Elsa is trembling with distress 
Her first thought is to save her hus- 
band, and she manages to burn the 
letter before Billy can rescue it. Sus- 
pecting that the important sealed papers 
are locked in the library desk, Billy sud- 
denly grips Elsa by the arm, exclaim- 


ing: “I’ve got to go this instant and 
phone headquarters! I’ve got to do it, 
Mrs. Hartmann, even if you never 


speak to me again! What you've got 
to do is to keep your husband from de- 
livering those papers to Von Geier! 
And I know you'll do it!” 
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Von GElER: Don’t be a fool, Hartmann! 
be held to strict account. 


ELsa (in anguish): But suppose I 
can’t? Suppose he comes and gets 
them and goes out again? 

Bitty: You mustn't Jet him go 
again! You must keep him by hook or 
crook till I get back! Do anything to 
keep him! 

The moment Elsa is left alone, she 
glances in terror at the clock and rushes 
for her keys. On her knees, with fever- 


There’s treachery here. You’re responsible. You'll 
Search her, and be quick about it, or | will! 


ish haste, she tries key after key in the 
lock of the drawer containing the pa- 
pers—key after key, in vain. Sud- 
denly from another drawer in the desk 
she seizes a revolver. With trembling 
hands, she aims it at the lock and fires. 
The lock is shattered. A quick glance 
at the incriminating papers, and a groan 
of horror escapes her. At that moment 
the voices of Karl and Von Geier are 
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heard in the hall, and Elsa thrusts the 
papers into the bosom of her dress. 

Ultra-suave, Von Geier greets Elsa, 
while Karl begs her to leave the li- 
brary, as he and his guest have im- 
portant business matters to discuss. 
But Elsa, seated at the desk, refuses 
to leave the room, on the pretext that 
she has important writing to complete 
before the arrival of her son, who is 
hourly expected. Von Geier becomes 
suspicious and peremptorily orders: 
“Get those papers! Get them at once!” 
Karl stares in amazement at Von Geier, 
then turns to the desk with its shat- 
tered lock. The papers are gone. 

Von GEIER (grasping Etsa’s arm 
roughly): No! They’re not gone! 
They’re here—on this woman’s person! 
Search her! Don’t be a fool, Hart- 
mann! There’s treachery here. Search 
her, and be quick about it, or I will! 
(He slings her roughly toward Kart.) 

Karl springs to meet him, and as the 
two angry men face each other, Elsa 
cries out: “Stop, Karl! J have those 
papers! Do you know what’s in them?” 

Kart: No. That is what I wished 
to discuss with Count von Geier. 

Von GEIER (to Kari): You have 
nothing to do with the contents of those 
documents. Your sole orders are to 
deliver them to me! 

Kar~: I do not deliver documents 
whose contents I am ignorant of. 

Von Geter: What? You dispute 
orders? (He looks menacingly at them 
both.) If this is a trap—beware! 
There are those who will know-how to 
deal with you. 

Kart: I am not a man to be moved 
by threats. Elsa, the papers, please. 

Von Geter: Gott im Himmel! I 
wait on no woman! Take them from 
her at once and deliver them to me. 

Karw (deliberately): You must tell 
me the nature of these documents. 

Von Geter: That is my affair and 
the affair of the German Government. 

Esa (breaking in): They are lists 
of spies in our army! German agents! 

Von GEIER (springing at her again): 
You’ve read them! Here! 

Without a word Karl leaps at him 
and seizes him by the throat. The door 
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opens and Max stands on the threshold, 
with Billy Elton, and just behind them 
two officers of the Military Intelligence. 
Elsa rushes to her boy—her boy who 
has come home with both eyes blinded 
by the operation of a Prussian surgeon. 

Bitty: Yes! That’s what they did 
to him—the bloody swine! 

Von GEIER (fiercely): You lie! 

Karu (before Bitty can speak, turn- 
ing a terrible face on VoN GEIER): 
Silence! You dog! (With loathing 
and contempt) You Prussian! (Turn- 
ing to Bitty with the papers) Take 
these vile things! I shall be glad to 
suffer justice for having touched them! 

Bitty: No fear of that, sir. You 
haven’t given them to Von Geier, but 
to me, a representative of the War De- 
partment. 

Von GEIER (fo Kart): Renegat! 

Kari (turning his back on Von 
GeieR): Take him away! 

Von GeErER (tauntingly defiant): 
Pah! We know the limited powers of 
your Intelligence Department! I have 
good friends in America everywhere! 
You may arrest me, but you cannot ar- 
rest the Imperial Power I represent! 

Von Geier moves off proudly between 
the two officers. 

Max: Dad—let’s have a grip of your 
hand. I say, dad, you’re glad to have 
me back, even in this fix, ain’t you? 

Kart: Glad! Oh, Max, Max! My 
son, my son! (He breaks down utterly, 
his head on the boy’s shoulder.) 

Max: Dad, I don’t mind not seeing, 
if it’s made you see the truth. Oh, it’s 
all so much bigger than we are—so 
much bigger than happiness! (To his 
weeping mother) It’s all right, mother 
—really it is! 

Ersa: My wonderful boy! J am go- 
ing to be brave. I am too proud of you 
to be unhappy! 

The splendid note of a bugle, fol- 
lowed by the rat-a-tat of marching sol- 
diers, sounds from the street. 

Max: What’s that? Isn’t it our boys? 

Kart (from the open window): 
Yes, it’s our boys! 

Max (with boyish exultation): At 
last! America’s in it!) And for keeps! 

CURTAIN, 





An Act of Charity 
By Paul Gould 


T was his last night. To-morrow he was going across the Channel with the —th 

Machine Gun Battalion, the ‘Suicide Club.” 

“Nan,” he said, “is there no hope?” 

The little English girl, seated and almost lost in the big morris chair, looked 
at him pityingly. 

“Val, I’m terribly sorry. I like you, oh—heaps! But more than that— 
no. I can’t promise anything.” 

“Why? Is there any one else?” 

“No; no other man. But there’s what I hope for—on the stage. And— 
oh, everything.” 

He rose with a discouraged droop. 

“Then there’s no use my staying here any longer. It only makes it harder 
for me—seeing you and all.” 

She followed him to the door, and waited for him to say good-by. 


“Could you—could I kiss you—once—before I go? I won’t be coming back, 
you know.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, and then nodded. Val took her gently in his 
arms. 


“God! I love you! -I love you!” He kissed her, but her lips were cold, 
unmoving, under his. The boy’s head fell until his lips rested on the curve of her 
neck, 

Then he raised his head, and looked at her, all passion in his glance. Sud- 
denly she gasped, and her eyes opened, widened, as if surprised with sudden 
pain. She crept closer in his embrace, with her warm, moist lips half parted. 

He kissed her again. The girl’s arms crept slowly around his shoulders, 
and her soul was on her lips. 

“No—no! Val, you mustn’t go! I love you! - I love 

They stood thus—an eternity. 


Slowly she drew out of his arms. As the door closed behind him, Nan 
dropped into the big morris chair and covered her face with her hands. 

She had been acting—had acted a part for which no lines had been written, 
which she had not studied, and which she could never act again. 

3ut he had said he would never be back. The “Suicide Club”’—his last 
night 
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“There is so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us——” 


HE world was a glittering tremor 
of heat, over which the rusty 
copper sky shut like a lid. There 

had been no rain all summer, and the 
dust lay ankle deep in the roads, lay 
thick on the shrunken foliage, hung 
like a dry mist in the air. The Black- 
eyed Susans, the golden-rod, the wild 
asters, dropped their stunted blooms 
and scattered their pollen over the dry 
grass. There was no life in anything 
except in the rays of the sun; they were 
defiant, alert, seeking, pulsing. 

Two motor cars had stood all day at 
the turn of the road that divided the 
timber from the cornfields. Farmers, 
driving steamingly through the dust 
fog, looked at them curiously, yet 
understandingly, and drove slowly to 
stare. On one side of the road, the 
timber made a sharp silhouette of tree 
pricks against the sky; on the other, 
the corn stretched higher than a man’s 
head over the rise of the second hill 
and out of sight. Its green blades were 
struck with fire as the sun touched the 
yellowed tips. 


A dozen men came stragglingly 
from the timber underbrush and stood 
together in low-voiced talk. Then they 
climbed heavily into the motors. One 
man stood for a moment and swept a 
keen gaze over the still country, took 
off his hat, and ran his fingers through 
his wet hair. 

“We can’t do no more, as I see,” he 
said. He sat down and the car moved 
slowly forward. 

“They’re there,” said the man with 
him, jerking a thumb toward the corn. 

“They may be. But if they are, 
we'll find ’*em when the corn’s shucked. 
No man could live long in there. It’s 
death. I don’t believe they’d do it. 
They’d know better.” 

“They must uv. We've swept the 
rest of the country with a broom.” 

“Well, it would take a thousand men 
to pick ’em out o’ there.” 

“They'll come out.” 

“Then we'll be ready for em.” 

The cars gathered speed and raced 
ahead. 


The sun dropped reluctantly and 
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He leaned over curiously. ‘Hey! What’s the matter? Buck up!” 


took with it the light breeze. It was 
as if a blanket had been spread. 

The flash across the road was a 
squirrel that mounted a post and sur- 
veyed listlessly the outlook for nuts. 
It ran along the top of one fence, turned 
down another that went through the 
corn, and disappeared. 

Suddenly it flashed back and, like a 
brown streak, was in the timber. What 
it had heard to send it back to safety 
was a heavy rustle, the corn shudder- 
ing roughly, the sound of voices. 

There was just room between the 
high stalks for a man to lie, and one 
was lying there, his head on the spread- 
ing roots. He was gasping for air and 


digging his fingers into 
the hard, hot ground. 
There was a stain of 
blood on his shoulder; 
the pulse of his throat 
seemed nearly to break 
the skin. 

From the next alley 
of cornstalks, another 
man looked at him. 

“Well, they’ve gone. 
Now it’s up to us to get 
outer this, if we can.” 

“Tt can't. I'm-all im. 
It’s up with me.” 

The other 
swore. 

“Come off! I’m just 
as hot as you. I’ve got 
no more air to breath 
than you. I’m just as 
thirsty. What’ud I give 
for a drink of some- 
thin’ cold! There is 
just this here thing 
about it—our only 
chance is to get out 
and get out now. 
They’re not goin’ to 
quit. You'll have to 
buck up, and we'll 
make a rush for it, 
when it gets dark. It 
won't be any safer to-morrow night 
than it is now.” 

“I can’t. We're safe here.” 

“Maybe we’re safe. If they’ve 
any sense, we’re not. I want to 
away before they think to put 
hounds on us.” 

Then he leaned over curiously. 

“Hey! What’s the matter? 
up!” 

He reached across and fanned the 
upturned face with his hat. He 
churned the hot air up and down. Then 
he drew back and, after a minute, said 
aloud: 

“Well, one travels easier than two. 
One takes up less room than two.” 


man 


got 
get 
the 


3uck 
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It was not yet dark, even in this 
deep forest. He straightened himself 
in his row, slid a little away from the 
still form, and lay flat, The darkness 
dropped. He caught the flash of a 
motor light against the sky. 

“Wonder what 
easily. 

He sat up and listened a long time; 
he saw the flash once more, but it 
seemed to be farther away. After a 
down 


now?” he said un- 


long, strained listening, he lay 


“In just about an hour, I'll go to 
it. I’ll make it. This is no time to 
flunk.” He lay with closed eyes, re- 
laxed. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, 
stumbling, clutching the thick stalks 
that fenced him, not heeding that they 
shook betrayingly from his grasp. Far 
and faint, he had heard the first 
stretched, dull drone of a hound on the 
scent. 


Grant Morton had waited a good ten 
minutes for Sonia to come down. She 
had never kept him waiting before—at 
least, not since that day when they had 
had that talk in the park which had 
made life delectable for him. 

As he waited, he walked to the win- 
dow and looked out at the light-flecked 
stretch of Central Park. He could al- 
most see the bench where they had sat 
that remembered afternoon. There 
was snow about it now, and the electric 
lights glared with cold insistence, tell- 
ing him there was no romance there. 
But he knew better, and smiled at his 
reflection in the pane. Life was great! 
She had been an incentive to him, had 
spurred him to do better work, in- 
stead of leaving him mooning, after the 
fashion of the newly betrothed. She 
had set loose all leashes, had given him 
a force, a certainness, that he had not 
known he possessed. Almost at once, 
the difference had shown in his man- 
ner, and he knew it. His arguments 
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to his juries had new strength; he had 
at once placed an imaginary Sonia back 
of the jury box and talked to her, fling- 
ing his best to her. He rejoiced that 
it was so—that he had accepted the 
right to have her without being silly 
about it, that he had found her an 
impetus, not a distraction. 

He had been rather baffled, in the 
beginning of his career. Socially, he 
had had no claim to distinction; he had 
come unheralded from the West, and 
the friends he had made had not 
thought of him outside of his profes- 
sion. He wanted something more. He 
wanted to know how to spend the 
money he was stacking up; he wanted 
to be known by the right kind of 
people, the kind he saw challengingly 
unconscious of his existence; he wanted 
to get inside some doors that were hard 
to open. He had his early instilled 
maxims of right and he lived by them, 
but he had wanted to “be somebody” 
as far back as he could remember. 
Years had gone by in New York with- 
out bringing him exactly what he 
wished. 

Then he had met Sonia. It seemed 
impossible that it was real. At once, 
from every angle, had come the things 
he had lacked. 

He turned suddenly to meet her. She 
came across the long room swiftly, little 
glints sparkling in the folds of her black 
gown. He caught her to him, kissed 
her lips, kissed the point of her shoul- 
der that was so white and inviting. 
Then: 

“What is it, love?” 

“Something has happened.” 

Her eyes did not look right. 
had been crying. 
into his embrace. 

“Nothing could happen bad enough 
to make you look so frightened. What 
is it, foolish girl? Tell me. I'll fix 
it, whatever it is.” 

“Grant, you remember I told you 
about my brother who ran away and 


She 
He drew her back 
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died? Well, he didn’t die. 
—and in trouble.” 

“Yes, dear?” he said as she hesitated, 
questioned him with her eyes. 

“He’s in Illinois—in great 
—in jail.” 

“For what?” 

He had not meant his voice to be 
sharp, but he could hear that it was. 

“Oh, the dear boy! Grant, I was 
sick for him, for so many years. He 
was only fifteen when he ran away— 
just.two years younger than I. He had 
always been frail, poor Jerry! He 
needed so many things done for him, 
and when mother died, I tried to take 
care of him as she had done, but I 
failed somehow. He got into bad com- 
pany. Then, all of a sudden, he was 
gone, and I’ve never heard until to-day. 
Ten years, and I have never heard!” 

“What does he say now?” 

“He says- A dreadful story! 
There was a bank robbed, and he—he 
didn’t really do it, you know—but it 
looked so. And he has no money for 
a good lawyer. He says, if he had 
money, he could prove he didn’t do it. 
I must help him right away.” 

“If you would show me the letter, 
Sonia, perhaps I would know better 
about this.” 

There was a dry note in his voice. 
She handed him a letter quickly and 
stepped a little away from him as he 
went to the light. 

It was a long letter and it had in it 
a note of affection fof her. It 
skimmed the offense, and dilated upon 
the chance of acquittal, and asked for 
money for a lawyer sharp enough to 
get it. She was not to make public her 
part in his disgrace, but just to help 
him, and he would turn over a new 
leaf and start afresh. There were 
appealing, tender words. 

Grant finished it and began again, 
not so much to know its contents better 
as to give himself time to think. In- 
stantly, a call had come from his heart 


He’s alive 


trouble 
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—to give his acumen, his cleverness in 
criminal law, to go out there and do 
all that could be done. But to do this 
would mean publicity. It would mean 
making known that Sonia’s_ brother 
was facing such a charge. It would 
mean a flaw in the perfectness of his 
own future. To be advertised with a 
convict brother-in-law would not be 
pleasant. It would mean the dropping 
off of some new friends; it would mean 
the drifting away of the class of busi- 
ness he wanted; it would mean scandal 
for her as well as for himself. 

He met Sonia’s gaze. He thought 
of sending Parker out, but that would 
be as bad as going himself. Parker 
would talk. 

“T’ll have to think a bit,” he said. 
“T’'ll write out there and find some good 
fellow to take care of this for us. 
You must be patient until I can see what 
is best for us to do.” 

Her eyes were wide. 

“Oh, the dear boy!” 
can’t wait long. 
as you can?” 

Her tone irritated him. 

“He waited ten years and wrote you 
only when he wanted something.” 

“Oh, I don’t care! I promised mother 
to take care of him. He was so sweet. 
If he’d waited twenty years, I’d be in 
just such a hurry when he wanted me.” 

“That’s the woman of it,” he said 
lightly. “Now, dear, if we’re to see 
that first act, it’s time we were start- 
ing.” 

She looked at him and caught her 
breath. 

“Oh, I couldn’t go to a place like that 
to-night! Then I haven’t time. My 
packing isn’t done.” 

“Packing? For 

“To start West. 
at once, didn’t you?” 

“To him?” 

“Of course. Grant 

The last word was mixed with a cry, 
for he had caught her arms roughly, 


said. “I 
Will you be as quick 


she 


what ?” 


You knew I'd go 


he 
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‘Nothing could happen bad enough to make you look so frightened. What is it, foolish 
girl? Tell me. T’ll fix it, whatever it is.”’ 
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“Look here! You’re not going to get 
into this thing! I tell you I'll attend 
to it! You’re not going out there and 
mix in this dirty [I won’t have 
it !” 

A red line crept up evenly from her 
throat. 

“Let go of me! You're hurting me. 
Certainly I shall go.” 

“Do you mean to make this public?” 

“T mean to go to him.” 

“Even if I forbid you? 

She shook her hands free. 

“T think you must be a little out of 
your head, to speak to me like this.” 

“Even if I forbid you?” he repeated. 

“T wouldn’t stay away one day longer 
than it took me to get there. What 
do you think Iam? My little brother, 
who never could understand the right! 
I’d go to him no matter who told me 
to stay!” 

He stepped back abruptly. 

“Oh, very well. You prefer to man- 
age this yourself, then?” 

She hesitated. 

“Tl wondered—I You 
know so much about such things. I 
didn’t want to ask, but you make me. 
If you went to him——’” 

He felt a hot wave of anger, but he 
spoke quietly: 

“Sonia, I don’t believe we are, either 
of us, required to sacrifice so much. 
It would mean too great a sacrifice to 
be mixed up in this. It’s an absurd 
notion of yours. Send him your money, 
but don’t go. He says so himself—he 
says for you not to mix in it. I'll get 
some one to take the case. You keep 
out of it, and let me keep out.” 

What she did then startled him. She 
raised her head looked at him; 
then she flung off his hand, with a sharp 
motion like a blow. The door closed 
behind her. 

He went out of the house fiercely. In 
a flame of anger, he considered Sonia’s 
‘selfishness. She knew how he had 
struggled; she knew—or she ought to 
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hoped—— 


and 
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know, if she had any business sense— 
how fatal it might be to connect him 
with disgrace. He had kept clear of 
it—any man could keep clear if he 
chose. Why should a man with a clear 
record be sacrificed to a fancy notion 
about a criminal? Criminal! He said 
the word bitterly. There should be 
none of that taint attached to his career. 

He said some strong words under 
his breath. It would be good for large 
letters in the newspapers that he was 
pleading for his brother-in-law. It 
would always stick. In after years, ft 
might be like this: 

“Let me see, what was it about Mor- 
ton? Wasn’t he in some bad mess?” 
It might even get to be that he him- 
self had robbed a bank. So stories 
accumulate as they roll along. He 
wanted his record spotless. He could 
not, he would not, be so suddenly 
tainted. 

He thought, too, of Sonia, packing 
her trunk to go alone to do something 
that did not know how to do. 
She could employ some one who did 
know; she could set the wheels going 
and then come away until it was over. 
But would she? She had closed the 
door sharply; she had flung away his 
touch. She, too, had a code of living, 
and hers had to do with her promise 
to her mother about Jerry. His code 
held one way, hers another. She, too, 
was determined. A cheerful situation 
for a man whose life had been spent 
trying to do the right thing! 

He walked on, and then, before him 
on the snowy walk, he saw a vision of 
Sonia, packing hurriedly, helplessly. 
Over that spread a vision of a thick- 
smelling courtroom somewhere, with 
eager, curious crowds shoving for posi- 
tion, searching her face with scathing 
eyes, peering at her, whispering about 
her, connecting her closely with a man 
found guilty and about to pay the 
penalty. What would she look like in 
such a crowd, facing it alone, when 
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she had fought the case and lost? He 
believed he knew criminal law better 
than any one she would find. 

He stood still on the walk; then 
turned and went slowly back. There 
was so much on her side of the balance 
that his own interests were too light. 

He rang the bell and was admitted. 
Sonia came straight across the room 
and put her head on his breast. He 
folded his hands over it and had a 
flash that he was doing an absurd thing, 
sacrificing himself, and doing it posily, 
with his hands over her head, as they 
do on the stage. But that impression 
did not prevent his throat being tight 
when he said: 

“This is no time to quarrel, Sonia.” 

“I knew you’d come back,” she said. 

“Of course you did. I fought a 
battle with selfishness. Now will you 
make a bargain with me? If I go out 
there and fight the case for all there 
is in it, will you stay here and not let 
it be known who he ‘is? It’s the rea- 
sonable thing. What you want is his 
acquittal. You can’t give it to him. 
Maybe I can—at least, I can come as 
near it as any one. I can do it better 
if you are not there. You would just 
be in the way, dear love. You would 
just make the case more prominent. 
It’s practical help he wants—not the 
sentimental help you would give by 
sitting beside him. If you'll stay here, 
I’ll go out and see if I can acquit him. 
Will you?” 

“Suppose you can’t do it 

“We'll cross that bridge when we get 
to it.” 

She stood quietly against his shoul- 
der, one arm stretched up and clinging 
to him. After a little, she said: 

“It’s a big offer, Grant. I'll take it. 
ut if you fail, will you promise to 
send for me and let me see him before 
he is sent to—prison? I can’t agree 
unless you promise.” 

“I promise to send for you and let 
you see him, if I fail, But I won’t 
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fail. You’ve given me an added thing 
to fight for—your safety. I can’t af- 
ford to lose.” 

He was breathing quickly, his head 
up, stirred, as always, by the coming 
game he was to play. 

“T’ll wire you the moment I lose 
the case, and you shall come,” he said 
confidently, ard smiled. 

“Upon your word?” 

“Upon my word.” 

His confidence grew, and during the 
journey West, he made his plans, 
arranged, and labeled them. After he 
had secured Jerry’s acquittal, he would 
give him a chance somewhere, all the 
influence he could bring to bear on 
Jerry’s future should be exerted. He 
was glad that he had shown Sonia that 
his love for her was stronger than his 
love for his own future. He had not 
supposed anything could be stronger 
than that. 

He did not talk much to Jerry about 
her. His self-immolation did not quite 
compass sitting behind bars and talking 


of her. Jerry did not push the sub- 
ject. He was self-possessed, furtive 
looking. Grant could not believe that 


he was always telling him the truth. 
He could not quite believe in the alibi; 
it was not good enough, and, he felt 
that Jerry was more skillful than truth- 
ful in presenting it to him. 

Public opinion was against him. The 
robbery had stirred the community, the 
prosecutor was determined to convict. 
Fhe prominence of the case, the pres- 
ence of the New York counsel, made 
him unusually alive. 

There could not be much evidence, 
for no one had seen the robbers. They 
had been hunted with bloodhounds to 
no result. Weeks after, the body of 
a man had been found in the cornfields, 
but there had been nothing to connect 
him with the crime. Jerry had been 
arrested, miles away, chiefly because he 
had had no proof of residence any- 
where, because he had spent money 
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lavishly, and because there had been no 
one else in sight. rn 

Grant, in his opening statement, tried 
to show that the prisoner would not 
have been indicted for the crime but for 
the public demand that some one should 
be accused. He called the attention 
of the jurors, many times, to the fact 
that an indictment is not proof of guilt 
and not to be so considered. The whole 
countryside wanted some one to pay for 
the crime and that, he believed, was the 
chief thing he had to combat. 

It took him longer to select his jury 
than it did to finish his evidence. He 
put Jerry on the stand. He thought 
it safe; it looked as if he were not 
afraid, and the slack alibi might hold. 
One could never tell about alibies. 

Jerry was not nervous; he was cool. 
His clinging look of craft was against 
him, but that was all. He was a good 
enough witness. He knew nothing of 
the robbery; he had not even seen it 
mentioned in the newspapers; he had 
never been in that locality ; he had never 
been hunted by hounds, as far as he 
knew—and he smiled rather humor- 
ously and hooked his elbow over the 
back of his chair. 

The courtroom was crowded and evil 
smelling. The last hours of the case 
had filled every inch of even standing 
room. There was a feeling that the 
prosecutor had not made out a case 
against the prisoner, and the lookers-on 
shifted in their places and were irritated 
and disappointed. Jerry beat his fingers 
languidly on the table; the judge looked 
at his watch. Even his collie, which 
attended all trials at his feet, stretched 
himself and then lounged out. 

Grant lowered his eyelids to keep the 
glow of victory from showing too 
plainly. He gathered together some 
papers, while the prosecutor was finish- 
ing his wordy argument—many words, 
which did not strike fire. He sat down, 
and for a moment the room was still. 

Suddenly the judge’s dog, shut out- 


side, scratched on the door back of the 
bench. Then he yelped, and the cry, 
beginning anxiously, spread into a 
stretched, dull drone that sounded far 
away and high. 

Jerry started. He dropped his hands, 
his shoulders cringed; he drew the 
sleeve of his gray coat across his face. 
For an instant only—but in that instant 
the prosecutor had seen and whirled 
upon him with leveled finger. 

“See him!” he shouted. “See him! 
That man has been hunted by hounds! 
You cannot doubt it! Look!” 

Jerry’s jauntiness had dropped. He 
fought for it, he tried to sit straight 
again, but every eye in the jury box 
saw him shudder. 

Grant Morton had never had a case 
snatched from him like that. He was 
on his feet, protesting. There was 
confusjon, rapping for order, instant 
sensation. Grant could not believe it 
had gone that way. He protested as 
he had never done before. He fought 
every step. He must. He was fight- 
ing for something more than the free- 
dom of that man beside him sitting 
low in his chair. 

After it was all over, he walked 
slowly back to the hotel. There was 
his promise to Sonia. He had no 
thought of not keeping it. He turned 
in at the first office and sent her a 
message that said, “Come.” 

He calculated to a nicety how long 
it would take her to get there, but 
he could not calculate what it would all 
mean to him. She would come—there 
was no doubt of that—and it would be 
impossible to have her presence un- 
known. The papers would be delighted 
to tell. It 1 keep the case on the 
front page a Way longer. ‘There was 






no way to keep it secret; the only way 
to deal with the situation was to face 
it. He was glad that he had a couple 
of days to train himself, that he might 
not let her understand how much it 
was meaning to him. 
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The prisoner looked at Grant Morton and at Sonia. His gaze traveled down to her feet, 
traveled back and rested on her face. ‘‘No, lady,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
jig’s up. I played the game wrong. I overbid my hand.”’ 


He met her and gauged carefully the 
value of the smile he gave her. Each 
had something to cover with careful 
smiles—she, the knowledge that he had 
failed; he, the knowledge of what the 
failure meant to him. He did not tell 
her how that failure had come. 

“How did you like Jerry?” she asked 
anxiously. “Did he talk much of me? 
[ wonder if he looks the same—poor, 
poor Jerry!” 

Grant talked about the weather, the 





sleet that was whipping the windows 
of the cab, the steepness of the steps 
to be climbed to the jail, the necessity 
for taking off her wet coat, while they 
sent for the prisoner. 

As they stood together waiting, in the 
dirty room with the scuffed floor, she 
caught his arm. 

“What can we do? 
do?” 

“Don’t, Sonia! I wish you hadn’t 
wanted to see him.” 


Oh, what can we 
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“I had to. He’s my brother, no 
matter what he’s done.” 

She backed away from the door, and 
her hands caught each other, as steps 
sounded. Grant did not move. She 
had to bear this herself. He was 
superfluous just then. 

The jailer came first. 

“He didn’t want to come, sir—said 
he didn’t want to see anybody—but I 
brought him anyhow.” 

Sonia took a step forward. Her 
eyes looked eagerly beyond the arm 
upon which the jailer’s clasp rested. 

“Why—why”’—her voice was low— 
“why, that’s 
Jerry!” 

The prisoner looked at Grant Morton 
and at Sonia. His eyes were keen and 
very bright. His gaze traveled down 
to her feet, traveled back and rested 
on her face. 

“No, lady,” he said. “The jig’s up. 
I never thought you’d come out. I 
thought you’d stay_safe. I played the 
game wrong. I overbid my hand.” 

Grant reached for Sonia, because she 
swayed. She still looked beyond the 
man at the door. 

“But where is he—Jerry?” 

The man was watching her curiously. 
He wriggled from the jailer’s clasp, 
cleared his throat, and looked at her 
again. 

“The kid died, lady,” he said. “Then 
I took his stuff. It’s no new game, 
lady. We'd been pals, and he’d talked 
a lot. So I says to m’self: ‘I'll play 
the game for coin. She’s a swell, and 
she'll stay safe.’ But you was dif- 
ferent from what I’d figured.” 

He had dropped into the vernacular 


not—Jerry—not—my 


of his type. Grant looked at him in- 
credulously. The cleverness of him! 
The thinness of the veneer through 
which he, keen lawyer as he was, had 
not seen! 

Sonia went ‘closer. 

“Tell me, please—I can’t bear it not 
to know—where did he die—when— 
how did he die?” 

Grant’s eyes met the man’s across 
her. 

“He had everythin’ perfectly com- 
fortable, lady. It was long ago. Years, 
lady. I disremember the town, but he 
went easy. Plenty o’ doctors and nurses. 
No need for you to worry. There was 
nothin’ lackin’.” 

Then he winked fixedly at Grant, as 
Sonia went out of the room, walking 
unsteadily, but with color creeping back. 

“Guess I got the right idear that time. 
Them was some lies, but it made her 
feel better, and no harm done. It was 
one happy thought.” 

“Ves, it was,” said Grant Morton. 
“You were quicker to help her than I 
was.” 

The little man hunched his shoulders. 

“Oh, there’s a layer o’ good in the 
worst o’ us,” he said airily. 

Then he craned his neck to look after 
Sonia. For a full minute he looked, 
and his lips twitched. 

“T’ll see this through, game,” he said. 
“Then it’s me for the straight and 
narrow. And maybe, some day, I'll find 
me—a girl—true blue—like her.” 

Grant Morton held out his hand, and 
the other man took it with a pleased, 
embarrassed smile that stayed on his 
face as he turned away. 
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FURMAWN 


She is still the same lovable, whimsical Mrs. 
Radigan in this story that will stir your heart. 


RS. RADIGAN paused on the' 
sidewalk in front of the Barnes 
National Bank and studied the 

picture of an impassioned lady in a 
liberty cap which had just made its 
appearance there. 

“The poor, distrested-looking fe- 
male!” she remarked, shaking her head 
compassionately. ‘Must be another of 
them war sufferers. Guess I’d better 
go in and ask Mr. Stevens what’s the 
trouble.” 

3y virtue of her proud position as 
“scrub lady” of the Barnes National, 
Mrs. Radigan regarded all its officers 
most fraternally. . 

“Say, Mr. Stevens,” she began in- 
formally, “I want you should tell me 
about that poor, distrested female in a 
boodoor cap that’s hung in our front 
window. If she’s anybody that our 
bank’s interested in an’ needin’ a sister 
woman to help her, why, you tell her 
that Mary Jane Radigan is the female 
member of this bank, and right here on 
the job, rain or shine.” 


Politely repressing a smile, Mr. Ste- 
vens explained the symbolic nature of 
the picture. 

Mrs. Radigan nodded. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said she. ‘‘An- 
other of them enlistin’ signboards? 
Well, I’d be tickled to death to help 
there, too, but land knows I ain’t got 
a chick nor a child of menfolks be- 
longin’ to me. Even if Radigan was 
livin’, he couldn’t very well ’a’ went, 
his throat bein’ so delicate his last few 
years that sogerin’ wouldn’t ’a’ been 
noways healthy for him.” 

Mr. Stevens smiled. 

“Fortunately there are other ways to 
help this time,” said he. “There’s work 
for us all, even if we can’t go to the 
front. Mr. Sayles, over there, has that 
matter in charge, and he'll tell you. 
Oh, Sayles, just show Mrs. Radigan 
the literature about that Liberty Bond 
proposition,-will you?” 

Mr. Sayles hailed the advent of Mrs. 
Radigan as a welcome relief from the 
tedium of after-hours book posting. 
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“So you're going to invest in some 
Liberty Bonds this afternoon, are 
your” he inquired breezily, as he 
opened the desk drawer and selected the 
required literature. “Well, now, I am 
delighted! I always maintained, in 
spite of everything, that you 
really keener on Liberty Bonds and the 
Star-Spangled Banner and all that sort 
of thing than you weré on Kaiser Bill. 
Nothing pro-German about you except 
your name, is there, Mrs. R.?” 

“My name!” ejaculated Mrs. Radi- 
gan, rising promptly to the bait. “My 
name! Pro-German! Well, glad I am 
for your sake that Radigan ain’t alive 
to hear ye! Him that was one of the 
highest monkey-monks in the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of Hibernians 
till the day of his death! And me that 
was born Mary Jane Higgins! Ger- 
man! And the kaiser! Which I 
wouldn’t touch that man with a ten- 
foot pole—not unless it was to give 
him a good punch!” 

Mr. Sayles with difficulty repressed 
a chuckle. 

“Radigan,” he repeated thoughtfully. 
“Why, I certainly thought—— What 
was the name of that big Dutchman 
that used to run the delicatessen store 
on Phelps Avenue? Radi Oh, no, 
on the whole maybe it was Rossmeis- 
sler. They’re very much alike, though, 
don’t you think?” 

But by this time Mrs. Radigan had 
caught the twinkle in his eye. 

“Oh, you go along!” she cried, with 
an expressive flap of her voluminous 
gingham apron. “Tryin’ to fool an old 
widow woman like me! You knew bet- 
ter all the time, you know you did! 
Me pro-German! Humph!” 

Mr. Sayles pursed up his lips and 
frowned judicially. 

“Well, that,” he said at last, “is as 
may be. Still, if you want to settle all 
my suspicions, you know there is one 
way open to you. Buy a bond, Mrs. 
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Another flirt of the gingham apron 
illustrated the feelings with which Mrs. 
Radigan received this suggestion. 

“Me!” she railed. “A bond! Say, 
who’d you think I am, Mr. Sayles? 
Mrs. John D. a-travelin’ on a cog? 
Well, I ain’t. And bein’ as I’m just 
the Widow Radigan, I’ve got to be 
savin’ up for a new di’mond tarara 
first. And then I think likely I'll need 
a new ottermobile. My old one hain’t 
got pink wheels.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Mr. Sayles. “I 
feared it would be like that, or that 
your money was all tied up in real 
estate or mining stock, maybe. Still, 
that’s where this pamphlet comes in. 
You read it, Mrs. R., and you'll find 
that even the hard-working plutocrat 
won’t have any excuse for not indulg- 
ing this time.” 

He extended the pamphlet with his 
most Chesterfieldian air, and Mrs. Rad- 
igan, accepting it with equal ceremony, 
tucked it into her nearest pocket and 
retired cheerfully to the society of her 
mop pail. 

But the thought of the bond persisted. 
At first it was merely as a joke which 
reawakened her jolly smile; but as the 
memory became more familiar, it grew 
also more serious. 

“Say, sister, I wisht I could do some- 
thin’ for you,’ she remarked frater- 
nally, as she paused once more to study 
the picture ot the “poor, distrested- 
lookin’ female,” after her work was 
over. “I would in a minute if I could 
afford it, but land knows I’m as poor 
as Job’s turkey’s Monday dinner. But, 
anyway, sister, you cheer right up now. 
These here United States is jest runnin’ 
over with kind-hearted millionaires, and 
there'll be plenty Land o’ Goshen, 





there comes my car this minute!” 
Clambering breathlessly into the car, 
she found herself wedged beside two 
men who were talking heatedly. 
“The man who won’t go in and help 
swing this Liberty Loan with all his 
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might and main is a slacker!” cried one 
of them. “Everybody in this nation, 
rich or poor, ought to buy a bond. 
That’s the way to prove your patriot- 
ism, rather than by so much flag wav- 
ing and singing America and the Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

“But Harvey says he really can’t 
afford it,” protested the other. 

“Well, neither can you ‘afford’ to 
send your boy, when it comes to that,” 
countered the other. “At our office, 
we couldn’t ‘afford’ to let Tom Baines 
go. He’s the best salesman we ever 
had, and my wife’s nephew, besides. 
But we've all got to do plenty of things 
we can’t afford to before we get 
through with this scrap. And if we’ve 
got any sand in us—not to say patriot- 
ism—we'll squeeze the last cent to stand 
back of our boys!” 

Just at this moment the car stopped 
with a jerk, and the conductor thrust 
his ample grin through the rear door. 

“Marcella and Radigan!” he shouted. 

Mrs. Radigan pulled herself together 
with a jerk that closely resembled that 
of the car. 

“For the mercy’s sakes alive, that’s 
me!” she ejaculated, so loudly that the 
whole carful smiled broadly as she hur- 
ried to the door. 

sut Mrs. Radigan, deep in this new 
problem, did not smile. The speech of 
this unknown man, so it happened, had 
hit her hard. For Mrs. Radigan’s 
house had been the first on Marcella 
Street to be proudly decorated with the 
Stars and Stripes—in cotton. 

No wonder that she did not even 
pause as usual to shake her umbrella 
playfully at the friendly conductor, but 
merely passed him by with an absent- 
minded smile and hurried across the 
street into the red portals of the A. & 
P., where she made her purchases of 
tea and sugar without adding the usual 
mixture of conversational spice to the 
transaction. 

“Ain’t you feelin’ well to-night, Mis’ 
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Radigan ?” inquired the manager solici- 
tously as he tied up her packages and 
counted out her change. 

“Oh, yes,” returned Mrs. Radigan, 
pulling herself together. “I’m as right 
as a trivet, Mr. Spiegel, only there’s a 
good deal of humility in the weather 
to-day, you know, and it kinder strikes 
to my marrowbones. J’ll be all right 
when I get a good swig of this hot 
tea inside of me. I’m a dreadful hand 
for my tea, you know. Radigan used 
to call it my grog.” 

Turning, with her bundles in her 
arms, she came face to face with young 
Sam McTaggert, grandson of “Daddy” 
McTaggert, lounging against a pickle 
barrel. 

Sam McTaggert belonged to the un- 
fortunate type of young man that is 
always feeling more or less low in its 
mind. Consequently Mrs. Radigan, 
who considered it part of her religion 
to jolly up the neighbors, at once cast 
over him her practiced eye, in search 
of the easiest handle to take hold of. 

“Why, law me!” she exclaimed cor- 
dially. “If here ain’t Sam McTaggert 
all diked up to beat the nines, with a 
new button in his buttonhole! I'll bet, 
Mr. Spiegel, that this here gay young 
spark has joined another lodge or some- 
thin’!” She turned to include the man- 
ager in her admiring remarks. 

But the smile upon Mr. Spiegel’s face 
was anything but agreeable. 

“Ach, no, Mrs. Radigan,” he sneered. 
“This here is just a bloated bondholder 
that’s condescendin’ enough to live on 
Marcella Street. Can’t you read the 
letterin’ on his button: ‘I own a Lib- 
erty Bond?’ I’m surprised you ain’t 
wearin’ one yourself, Mrs. Radigan, 
seein’s you never have to ask for credit, 
like this. young millionaire and his 
grandfather.” 

Mrs. Radigan’s eye traveled from 
that sneering face behind the counter 
to the reddening visage of young Sam, 
who was awkwardly fumbling at his 
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“Everybody in this nation, rich or 
poor, ought to buy a bond!” cried 
one of them. ‘‘That’s the way to 
prove your patriotisin, rather than by 


so much flag waving and singing the Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 


lapel, as if he were trying to cover up 
his button. And something in her pa- 
triotic spine stiffened, and something in 
her patriotic eyes suddenly saw red. 

“And you thought somethin’, all 
right, when you thought that, mister!” 
she announced intrepidly. “I’m ex- 
pectin’ to be wearin’ one of them badges 
myself, in a few days, if the Lord D. 
V’s, as I have faith to believe He will. 
I’ve jest been talkin’ about it down to 
my bank. The way I look at it, Mr. 
Spiegel, it’s the least thing you an’ me 
can do, to buy some o’ them bonds— 
seein’s we ain’t got no boys to go to 
the front! If we’re true patriotics, that 
is—German names or no!” 

There flashed from Mrs. Thomas Rad- 
igan’s eye a fire that well became the 
widow of that Honorable Hibernian. 

But Mr. Spiegel was again all defer- 
ential shopkeeper. 
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“Ach, sure, Mrs. Radigan, sure!” he 
cried pacifically. “It’s all right for 
them as can afford it. I ain’t sayin’ a 
word. I can’t myself, but for them 
as can Pe 

“Well, I can’t afford it, neither!” re- 
torted Mrs. Radigan with spirit. “Don’t 
you ever think it! But we’ve all got 
to do plenty of things that we can’t 
afford before we get through with this 
scrap! Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it, now. And if we’ve got any 
sand or any patterotism, we'll squeeze 
the last cent to stand back of our boys! 
So! And I’m glad enough, Sam Mc- 
Taggert, that you, for one, are a good, 
loyal American and worthy of bein’ 
the grandson of Daddy, that fit and bled 
in the Civil War. Come on now and 





help me home with my bundles, Sam. 
I’ve got a fresh cup custard that I want 
to send over for Daddy’s supper.” 
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By the time, however, that she had 
dispatched the cup custard and was left 
alone in her little kitchen, the exalta- 
tion that had caused her sudden irrup- 
tion into the world of high finance had 
evaporated. 

“For the land of mercy’s sake, Mary 
Jane Radigan!” she groaned. “Now 
you have ‘gone and done it again! 
*Twas all right to brace up to that man 
—though I s’pose likely the Lord could 
look out for such poor-spirited critters 
as Sam McTaggert without my buttin’ 
in—but why in the world did you tie 
yourself up to go an’ buy one o’ those 
bonds, that you can’t afford no more’n 
nothin’? 

“Oh, well, land knows I ain’t one 
to cast no sparrow grass at young Sam. 
He done his on a bet—come to find out 
—an’ I guess I ain’t much better. Only 
I kinder wisht I was workin’ for a fac- 
tory, too, that would back my bets up. 
Why, say, now, mebbe I am! Mebbe 
that’s what they meant at the bank! 
Where under the canopy did I put that 
book Mr. Sayles give me?” 

In due time, the pamphlet was run 
to earth, and Mrs. Radigan sat down 
to study its contents. The information 
that she gathered was, on the whole, 
very reassuring. A bond could be pur- 
chased for only fifty dollars—a huge 
and impossible enough sum, Heaven 
knows, but, still, not the thousands and 
thousands which the word “bond” had 
always suggested to her soaring imagi- 
nation. And it could be purchased on 
what Mrs. Radigan recognized at once 
as “the installment plan.” 

And the installment plan, at least, 
was perfectly familiar to any denizen 
of Marcella Street. Those of its in- 
habitants who sported “clothes” rather 
than covering always purchased them 
on the installment plan—and then, for 
months to come, lived in a state of 
mingled terror and rage whenever a 
strange man happened to appear in the 
vicinity. 
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Mrs. Radigan, having a healthy hor- 
ror of debt, had never mortgaged her 
future in any such way, but this emer- 
gency at least seemed to justify such 
action. 

“Well, glory be!” said Mrs. Radigan 
at last, as she laid aside the pamphlet 
and began her preparations for supper. 
“T guess I can do it somehow, give me 
time enough. First Ill go out and col- 
lect some of the money that’s owin’ 
me. Daddy McTaggert’s pension is due 
to-day, so his money’s sure; and Mis’ 
Milligan said she’d have Timmy pay 
me that five dollars any time I really 
needed it; and Mirandy Smith’s washin’ 
money must ’a’ come in by now. I’d 
orter be able to raise ten dollars, I 
guess. » That'll help a lot.” 

Presently the door opened, and the 
next-door neighbor, Mrs. Milligan, am- 
bled in and seated herself beside the 
table, where she graciously accepted 
Mrs. Radigan’s proffered hospitality. 

“Doctor says that when a body is as 
li’ble to janders as I be, a little tea 
is as bad for ’em as a lot, so I don’t 
stint myself. Yes, three spoonsful, and 
thank ye kindly. Well, say now, Mis’ 
Radigan, what do you s’pose is the 
latest over to our house? Ye can’t 
never guess. It’s Timmy!” 

It was always Timmy with Mrs. Mil- 
ligan, in spite of the fact that she was 
the mother of six others—all girls. 

“Yes, sir! It’s Timmy. And would 
you believe it, he’s turnin’ out to be 
one of these here fly Nancy’s?” 

“A what?” inquired Mrs. Radigan in 
blank surprise. 

“Why, a fly Nancy! Like Morgan 
and Rockyfeller and the rist of them 
big bugs, you know. What’s the other 
thing they be callin’ of ‘em? Mag- 
gots?” 

“Oh, now I get you,” Mrs. Radigan 
laughed amiably. “It’s magnets ye 
mean, Mis’ Milligan—them horseshoe- 
shaped things that draw nails an’ things 
to ‘em. They call those fellers mag- 
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nets, I s’pose, cause they draw silver 
and gold just the same way. Land, it’s 
a horseshoe for luck every time, ain’t 
it? An’ so Timmy has joined the Mag- 
net Club. Do tell me all about it. 

Mrs. Milligan launched forth, noth- 
ing loath, into a description of her off- 
spring’s deeds. 

“He’s bought a bond, then!” she be- 
gan impressively. “A hunderd-dollar 
Liberty Bond—an’ him only eighteen 
now! Ain’t it joost wonderful? His 
new job is in the same factory where 
young Sam McTaggert works, ye know. 
And when Timmy heard as how Sam 
had subscribed for a fifty-dollar bond 
—'twas joost on a bet, though; he’s a 
lad of no spirit!—why, Timmy, he said 
as how if that white-livered Sam Mc- 
Taggert could buy a bond, why, he 
could, too. So he ups and writes his 
name down for a hunderd. 

“They’re goin’ to take it out of his 
wages, so “twill come easy, but of course 
he’ll be havin’ to ask ye to wait for that 
five dollars he owes ye till he gits his 
bond paid for. I knew ye wouldn't 
mind, -for now he can pay ye out of 
his first inthrust. Ah, now, don’t that 
sound dandy—Timmy Milligan a-own- 
in’ bonds an’ a-cuttin’ cewpons_ with 
the rest of the lucky horseshoes ©” 

Timmy Milligan’s five dollars had 
been the mainstay of Mrs. Radigan’s 
hopes of a substantial first payment, 
but Mrs. Milligan’s long speech had 
given her time to adjust herself to the 
disappointment. 

“Well, now, it sure is!’ she agreed 
heartily. “I expect Timmy will be giv- 
ing us all ottermobiles in our old age. 
A hundred dollars, did you say? And 
Sam McTaggert only fifty dollars! 
Well, well, think o’ that, now!” 

“Timmy wasn’t sure that Sam knew 
that his bond was for a hunderd,” con- 
tinued Timmy’s delighted mother, add- 
ing, with a meaning little giggle, “I was 
a-thinkin’ about steppin’ into Daddy’s 
an’ passin’ the time o’ day this evenin’.” 
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Mrs. Radigan resorted to one of her 
jocose and knowing winks, 

“Sure,” she remarked affably. “So 
I would! So I would! Just wait till 
I get my dishes cleaned away and I'll 
step over with you myself. I want to 
see Daddy a minute or two on business, 
and I can transfer it while you’re 
a-talking to young Sam’s mother.” 

But when the two women entered the 
McTaggert domicile, there was little 
chance of “transferring” business with 
Daddy or any other member of that 
excited: household. Seated in Mrs. 
Radigan’s Parkin-Plan rocker—which 
had been lent him for some weeks on 
account of a peculiarly sharp attack 
of rheumatism—Daddy McTaggert was 
waving his cane aloft and addressing 
an admiring band of neighbors. 

He was telling them how he, appar- 
ently single-handed, had won the battle 
of Gettysburg and saved the nation. 
And now his grandson was following 
worthily in his footsteps by buying 
United States bonds and saving Liberty 
once more from destruction. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Mrs. Milligan, 
as she entered and grasped the import 
of the oration. “Only fifty dollars’ 
worth! That’s not so much, I’m think- 
in’, and you a G. A. R. veternary! 
Now my Timmy, though younger by 
two years than your Sam, is goin’ to 
have one for a hunderd, and him with 
no veterinaries in his fam’ly, either!” 

But the G. A. R. in the person of 
Daddy McTaggert refused to be baited 
further. 

“Wumman,” he shrilled, “be still an’ 
cease your trait’rous words about the 
grandest army that this or any other 
country ever see! A fifty-dollar bond 
it is that my Sammy has bought, and 
enough and plenty that is for a young 
felly that’s only one of a long line of 
patterotic antsisters and fighters! Sam 
Milligan’s boy may have to buy a hun- 
dred-dollar bond to keep up the family 
repitation. My boy don’t have to! His 
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father’d prob’bly ’a’ bought two, three, 
if he’d ’a’ lived. And his granddaddy, 
that fought at Gettysburg, is goin’ to 
git one, annyhow!”’ 

The assembled élite of Marcella 
Street gasped as this astounding bit 
of information greeted their ears. 
“Daddy, you never!” they cried. Then, 
as he nodded proudly, they turned upon 
one another, repeating over and over, 
“Ain’t he the wonder, now? Ain’t he 
the wonder ?” 

Only Mrs. Milligan’s voice was a jan- 
gling note in the chorus of admiration. 
But then Mrs. Milligan was excusable. 
Her Timmy’s prestige was plainly tot- 
tering. 

“So you say!” she remarked point- 
edly. “Where’s your button, thin, 
Daddy McTaggert ?” 

Daddy rose to his feet and supported 
himself precariously on an arm of the 
chair ‘while he waved his stick with the 
other hand. 

“Wumman,” he shrilled again, “think 
shame to yerself for accusin’ a Grand 
Army man 0’ bein’ a liar! No, I ain't 
no button. ’Tis only to-day that 
I got my pension money, and up there, 
in that chiny pitcher beside of the clock, 
yell find the two dollars that I’m 
a-goin’ to use to pay down. Hand her 
over, there, Mary O’Reilly, an’ let her 
look!” 

Nothing loath to enact some part in 
this historic Miss O'Reilly 
pounced eagerly upon the jug and ex- 
tracted a folded two-dollar bill from 
it. After satisfying her dramatic soul 
by waving it aloft, she replaced it in 
the pitcher and passed it on to the 
properly humbled Mrs, Milligan. 

“Likely T’ll cut down on my ’baccy, 
too, so’s to pay it,” added Daddy reck- 
lessly; and Marcella Street knew that 
patriotism could no farther go. 

But just at the supreme moment of 
his triumph, Daddy’s proud glance 
chanced to fall for the first time upon 
Mrs. Radigan. And into his eyes there 
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flashed a guilty, pleading look that cried 
more plainly than words: “Yes, that 
is your two dollars that I had put away 
to pay you. But, oh, Mrs. Radigan, 
don’t give me away!” 

No woman with a heart in her bosom 
could resist such a plea, and being pre- 
eminently a woman with a heart in her 
bosom, Mrs. Radigan didn’t even try. 

“Well, three cheers for Daddy, I 
say!” she cried heartily. “Nobody can’t 
spend their pension money better, no- 
how!” 

The rapturous look of relief on 
Daddy’s wrinkled old face was almost 
payment enough for her as she slipped 
quietly out under cover of the babel 
that followed. 

“Still, I guess I’d better be gettin’ 
down to Mirandy Smith’s afore she has 
a chance to ketch the fever,’ she 
thought humorously, as she hurried 
down the street. “A dollar an’ a half 
hain’t such an awful lot, but it’ll help 
some on my first payment, and land 
knows I’ve got to squeeze, with the 
price of everythin’ skitin’ up the way 
oT 

The bond fever had not struck Mrs. 
Smith, but apparently it was the only 
thing that hadn’t. Mr. Smith had taken 
to his bed, after his usual pleasing cus- 
tom, at the end of two days’ work on 
a new and-promising job. Calumetta 
and Philipina Smith both showed un- 
nistakable symptoms of measles. The 
landlady had “raised the rent on them ;” 
the A. & P. man had refused credit; 
and her “cousin’s orphan” from the 
country had come to stay till he could 
find a job! By the time Mrs. Radigan 
withdrew, she had drawn her last half 
dollar from her pocket and pressed it 
upon the protesting Mrs. Smith. 

“Now don’t say a word, Mirandy,” 
she said. ‘“’Cause I don’t need it. 
Laid in a stock of sugar and tea to- 
night, and it’s pay day down to my 
bank to-morrow. Land, no, it don’t 
make no difference if you ain’t paid 
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the other. This’ll jest add on nice and 
bring it up to a dollar, What? Oh, 
yes, two dollars. Well, now, ain’t that 
a heap easier to remember ?” 

Seated once more in her kitchen, 
Mrs. Radigan resumed her study of the 
all-important pamphlet. 

“Well, it’s goin’ to be harder sleddin’ 
than I thought ’twas,”’ she thought. 
“But land, there ain’t no road so rough 
that you can’t get over it someways.” 

And having once made up her mind 
to carry the matter through, Mrs. Rad- 
igan wasted no more time in worrying 
about the ways and means. Instead, 
she wisely devoted her whole time and 
attention to the enjoyment of her reck- 
lessness. 
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So.it was with the 
most radiant of 
smiles that she pre- 
sented herself before 
young Mr. Sayles on 
=>, the following day 
and, depositing a 
‘*Wumman,” he crisp dollar bill, bade 
shrilled again, him enroll her name 
“think shame to along with the other 
yerself for ac-- financial “magnets” 
cusin’? a Grand : 
Krmy mea @° be- who were buying 

in’ a liar!” Liberty Bonds. 

“Well, hip, hip, 
hooray!” exclaimed 

Mr. Sayles delightedly. “Now we have 

got this campaign started! What did 

you do? Sell your real estate, or give 

up the pink-wheeled auto?” 

“°*Twas the di’mond tarara!’ re- 
torted Mrs. Radigan jovially. “I come 
to the conclusion that one o’ these here 
bond buttons would be more becomin’ 
to my style o’ beauty than any other 
joolry. Say, Mr. Sayles, how much 
do I have to pay in afore I get my bond 
button ?” 

“You get it right now.” Mr. Sayles 
opened another drawer and produced 
the button. “You notice it says: —‘T 
Own a Liberty Bond,’ not, ‘I’ve Paid 
for’ one—a most important distinction, 
Mrs. R.” 

Mrs. Radigan accepted both the ex- 
planation and the button, and promptly 
adorned her red calico Mother Hub- 
bard. 

“And well may you say there’s a 
difference,” she agreed cheerfully. 
“And it’s more than you that knows 
it.” Then her sunny face clouded. 
“And pretty soon, now,” she said, “I 
could be wearin’ another, which would 
say: ‘I own some potaties an’ corn 
meal, an’ not paid for, neither.’ ’Tain’t 
a thing I’ve ever done before, though 
many’s the time Brown’s grocery has 
offered. But some way it always went 
agin’ the grain. I'd ruther, a heap, 
pay cold cash for my vittles. They 
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seem to set better. But land, I guess 
an old woman like me can afford to 
saccerfice her druther when thousands 
o likely young men. is a-saccerficin’ 
their legs an’ arms—not to mention 
their lives. Say, Mr. Sayles, the janitor 
told me to-day that he was a-goin’ to 
haul down our service flag, so’s to have 
another star sewed on. ’Tain’t you, 
is it, that’s a-goin’? I thought likely 
you'd be the sort.” 

Young Mr. Sayles’ usually smiling 
stiffened. 

“No, it isn’t!” he answered briefly 
and, pulling a heavy ledger over in 
front of him, he began to work. 

“Well, now, what d’yé s’pose ailed 
him?” said Mrs. Radigan to herself as 
she moved away. “Shut up jest like a 
clam! Oh, well, likely he’s got an old 
mother or somebody to support, so’t 
he can’t go. An’ prob’ly he feels as 
meachin’ about it as I do about askin’ 
for credit.” 

But no one would éver have guessed 
at the ‘“‘meachin’” feelings that lay be- 
neath Mrs. Radigan’s easy smile as she 
entered Brown’s grocery that evening 
and requested a charge account. 

“Sure, Mrs. Radigan! Only too glad 
to oblige,” responded Mr. Brown him- 
self, delighted at the prospect of detach- 
ing a customer from the red portals 
down the street. “Potatoes and corn 
meal? Yes, ma’am. And now can’t I 
show you some nice tea this evenin’, 
ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Radigan shook her head. 

“Nope, I don’t need no tea to-night,” 
she answered, “nor yet s 

But just at that moment, Mr. B.’s 
glance lighted upon the button, which 
was now proudly displayed on the 
breast of her black mantilla. 

“Oh, yes,” he interrupted, “I see. 
I see. You’re one o’ them ladies I read 
about in the papers that’s giving up 
their tea so’s to buy a bond. And most 
patriotic of ’em, I call it. Equal to 
many a man’s giving up his grog, I 
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tell my wife. Ha, ha! Well, now, I 
honor you for it, Mrs. Radigan. I sure 
do. You couldn’t sport nothin’ that 
would become you better than one o’ 
them buttons—except a flag—like ourn, 
there.” 

He waved his hand proudly toward 
his door, above which floated a little 
service flag. 

“And that’s why I thank ye for it, 
too—for standing back of ’em,” he 
added huskily and turned quickly away, 
pretending to arrange some cans on his 
orderly shelves. 

Mrs. Radigan’s own eyes filled as she 
followed his gesture. That one little 
dark-blue star out there, stood, she 
knew, for the Browns’ only son. 

“And God bless him an’ keep him!” 
she cried warmly, as she, too, turned 
away. “It’s a heartbreak to send ’em, 
an’ that’s a fact. But I dunno but it’s 
worse not havin’ none to send. 

And looking down at her button in 
the light of that gallant little star, she 
saw it for the moment as the merest 
drop in the great ocean of sacrifice 
surging around her. 

“Funny, ain’t it, how small that 
makes even fifty dollars look?” she 
mused, as she went down the steps. 
“Tf I only had one of them in front of 
my house now!” 

Suddenly she checked herself in the 
midst of a sigh. 

“Now look here, Mary Jane Radi- 
gan!” she scolded. ‘“What’s the sense 
of runnin’ down what you can do in 
favor o’ what you can’t? I’d be glad 
and proud to send a boy if I had one 
—nobody more so—but seein’ I ain't, 
I guess that fifty dollars ain’t to be 
sneezed at. I’m goin’ to give up my 
tea—that’s settled—and the widow’s 
mite means the best you can do, the way 
Reverend Foley exposes the Scriptures. 
If the Lord Himself wa’n’t above 
crackin’ that up to the skies, I guess 
tain’t up to me to run agin’ His opin- 
ions.” 
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For the next two weeks, Mrs. Radi- 
gan’s affairs seemed to go merrily. 
Several Parkin Planners were moved to 
pay small, but welcome sums which 
they owed on orders. The manager 
of the A & P was most affable about 
* exchanging the remains of her tea for 
really necessary provender. Such ad- 
miration and awe reigned in the breasts 
of all her feminine friends and neigh- 
bors that even the lack of her one 
luxury seemed easy to bear. And best 
of all, she could gaze straight into the 
face of “that distrested-lookin’ female,” 
or even of a boy in khaki or his 
mother, with the glad feeling that she, 
too, was “doing her bit” for her coun- 
try—even to the point of self-sacrifice. 

“T dunno when I’ve enjoyed anythin’ 
in the world as much as wearin’ this 
button,” she declared one day to Mrs. 
Smith. ‘Makes me feel so good to 
think that a homely old woman like me 
is some use in the world, after all. I 
ain’t but one thing left to wish for in 
the world that would please me any 
better—an’ that, o’ course, I don’t wish 
for, *cause I can’t have it noways. 
That’s one o’ them little star flags like 
the Browns’ or the Petersons’.” 

The whole of Marcella Street, too, 
basked in the reflected glory of possess- 
ing four “bloated bondholders”—three 
more, that is, than Melinda Street on 
the north and four more than Clarissa 
on the south. And Marcella Street 
never by any chance hid its light under 
a bushel. 

“Yes, sir, it’s just like a Fourth-of- 
July picnic on our street now,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Radigan blithely, as she 
laid her third dollar on Mr. Sayle’s 
desk. ‘Everybody’s as full o’ patter- 
tism as an egg is o’ meat. The Stars 
an’ Stripes is wavin’ on every hitchin’ 
post, so to speak, an’ all the young 
married men with fam’lies to support is 
dead crazy to enlist, only their wives 
won't let ’em. We go the whole figger, 
believe me! Say, Mr. Sayles, that re- 
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minds How’s 
days?” 

Mr. Sayles stared. 

“Why, I haven’t any mother, Mrs, 
Radigan—worse. luck! What makes 
you ask that?” 

Mrs. Radigan’s kindly face clouded. 

“Dear me suz a day, Mr. Sayles, do 
excuse me now!” she cried. “I thought 
sure you told me you had an old mother 
dependent on you—the reason you 
wa’n’t goin’, Are you married, now? 
Do tell!” 

Mr. Sayles frowned. 

“No, I’m not,” he answered. “But 
why all this excitement about my ‘go- 
ing,’ as you call it? I have my work 
here to do. I believe you want to get 
rid of me,” he ended, with an attempt 
at his usual jocularity. 

“Well, I should say not/” Mrs. Rad- 
igan shook her head violently. “ ’Twas 
just that I thought you’d make such a 
dandy officer, now, with that nice, up- 
standin’ figger o’ yourn an’ that sassy, 
spicy tongue, an’ that come-on-boys 
way you've got that makes everybody 
say ‘snip’ if you say ‘snap.’ But land, 
no, I don’t want to get rid o’ ye! I'd 
miss you almost as much as I do my 
tea—an’ that’s bad enough, goodness 
knows.” 

“What are you giving up tea for?” 
demanded Mr. Sayles. “To buy this 
bond ?” 

“Sure,” agreed Mrs. Radigan amia- 
bly. “How else d’ye s’pose I’d make 
it, with prices risin’ an’ risin’ till you’d 
think they was hitched to the tail of a 
kite? I only wisht I’d ’a’ learned to 
smoke a pipe, too, along back, so’t I 
could give that up, like Daddy.” 

“What? Daddy? Giving up his 
*baccy ?” 

“Sure. Daddy’s G. A. R. you know, 
an’ he says saccerficin’ your ’baccy ain’t 
nothin’ to a man that’s once saccerficed 
his life an’ limb for his country. But 
land, I’ll bet it comes full as hard—an 
old feller like him that’s always had his 
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pipe an’ his chew—as t’other did when 
he was young an’ full o’ vinegar an’ 
marchin’ off shoulder with the other 
boys, the flag a-floatin’ an’ the band 
a-playin’ !” 

The light of high adventure kindled 
in her own faded blue eyes as she spoke, 
and her shoulders straightened as if 
she, too, were listening to the sound of 
martial music. Suddenly she relaxed, 
with a deprecatory little laugh. 

“T always wish I was a man an’ 
could ’a’ went,” she explained. “But 
land, listen to me standin’ here, chinnin’ 
away, when I’d orter be hustlin’ 
through my work so’s to git home an’ 
spell Mirandy Smith while she gits sup- 
per! Her twins has broke out now 
beautiful, but crosser’n Sam Patch, 
both on ’em. An’ the cousin’s orphan 
ain’t got a job yet—an’ laid up now 
with an awful cold. I do feel for Mi- 
randy! 

“Howsomever, she must be about 
through the woods by now, havin’ had 
about as many kinds o’ hard luck as 
there is. That’s the great comfort 0’ 
gittin’ ri’? down to the bottom o’ the 
hill—you can’t go nowheres else but 
ge; 

But for once Mrs. Radigan’s sunny 
optimism was far from justified. Fate 
had still one more blow in store for 
Mrs. Smith, and that a bitter one. 

Owing to the visitation of measles 
not to mention Mr. Smith’s untimely ill- 
ness—she had been regretfully unable 
to “take in” a new washing which had 
come right to her door. As a conse- 
quence, her spouse had been thwarted 
in his desire to “knock the spots out 
of that stuck-up Sam Milligan” by be- 
coming a bondholder himself. 

Mr. Smith’s patriotism, being as 
strong as it was vicarious, was now 
seeking another outlet. The cousin’s 
orphan, he had announced that day, 
must either enlist at once or depart 
from the shelter of the Smith roof 
without more ado. 
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Unfortunately the cousin’s orphan 
did not want to enlist. 

“Aw, wait until I’m drafted,” he had 
pleaded. “I'll go then.” 

But Mr. Smith had been adamant. 

“Has any relation o’ mine got to be 
shoved out afore he’ll pertect his coun- 
try an’ his sacred rights o’ bein’ born 
—er—a—free an’ equal?” he had de- 
manded_ scathingly. “When John 
Smith, that’s old enough to be your 
father, would go in a minute if I didn’t 
have to stay home to s’port my fam’ly, 
an’ my health would p-permit!” 

“*Twas just a touch o’ Dutch patter- 
otism, Mrs. Radigan,” explained Mrs. 
Smith tearfully, “if you know what I 
mean, him havin’ been up to Pat’s place 
all mornin’ an’ now gone back. But 
that’s the worst o’ John Smith. What 
he says when full he’ll remember an’ 
stick to when sober. Seems to think 
it proves he was all right. An’ Bobby, 
poor soul, ain’t a-feelin’ like enlistin’ 
nor nothin’ else just now, bein’ sicken- 
in’ for measles this minute unless I miss 
my guess, if he is twenty years old. 
Step over there by the stove and look 
at him, Mis’ Radigan.” 

With practiced eye, Mrs. Radigan in 
spected the tongue, the pulse, the scar- 
let face, the fevered brow of the cous- 
in’s orphan. 

“He is that,” she agreed cheerfully. 
“Ain’t no doubt about it. They’ll come 
out on him fine by mornin’.” 

“An’ go in ag’in, too, and kill him, 
likely,” pronounced Mrs. Smith gloom- 
ily, “him a-layin’ all night in the street 
after Smith kicks him out.” 

“Oh, sho, now!” protested Mrs. Rad- 
igan. “When Smith knows he’s sick 
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Mrs. Smith sniffed. 

“He'll come home worse’n ever,” she 
declared bitterly, “havin’ orated an’ 
swelled around up to Pat’s place ’bout 
what a fine, patterotic thing he’s done. 
An’ nothin’ but a suit of this here 
kakky an’ a rifle in his hand would 
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save Bobby—I don’t care if he was lay- 
in’ in his deathbed, which land knows 
it’s likely to be.” 

“For the mercy’s sakes, Mirandy 
Smith,” commented Mrs. Radigan with 
unusual asperity, “what’s the matter of 
you, talkin’ for all the world like a 
coroner’s inkrest, an’ scarin’ that poor 
boy ’most out o’ his wits? He’ll be a 
perfect picter with ’em by mornin’, time 
I’ve got him tucked up good an’ warm 
in my bed, an’ a good swig o’ soup an’ 
hot ginger tea down him. You put on 
your overcoat now, Bobby, an’ git a 
blanket, an’ wrap yerself up good.” 

_ “Wha-whatever are you a-doin’, 
Mary Jane Radigan?” stammered Mrs. 
Smith. 

“Why, takin’ Bobby home to take 
care of, o’ course,” responded Mrs. 
- Radigan matter-of-factly. “Think we 
was goin’ out for a walk? T’ll bring 
back the blanket soon’s I git him tucked 
up good an’ proper.” 

“But, Mary Jane Radigan,” protested 
Mrs. Smith feebly, “if you once take 
him away, you know—Smith'll be only 
too glad o’ the excuse. An’ you'll have 
to, feed him—for Smith won’t never 
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“Well, he needn’t!” retorted Mrs. 
Radigan cheerfully. “Land knows I 
ain’t askin’ no favors o’ John Smith. 
For days now, I’ve been a-wishin’ that 
I had some menfolks belongin’ to me, 
an’ now, when I see a nice young feller 
layin’ round loose so to speak, I guess 
I’ve got sense enough to snap him up. 
And land knows I’ve fed menfolks 
afore this. Come on, Bobby.” 

“But your bond!” protested Mrs. 
Smith. “You told me yesterday that 
you had to figger jest as tight as you 
could x 

“For the pity’s sake, hush up, Mi- 
randy Smith!’ Mrs. Radigan’s tone 
was even more exasperated. “Don’t 
you listen to a word she says, Bobby! 
’Twon’t make a mite o’ difference, an’ 
if it did—why, all the bonds is for, as 
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I understand it, is to fix up soldiers 
with, and land knows the first thing all 
them young soldiers seems to do is to 
go an’ ketch the measles. So we’re 
goin’ right along accordin’ to rule.” 

“But I ain’t a-goin’ to enlist,” de- 
clared Bobby stubbornly. “I ain’t 
a-gdin’ to be a soldier. I ain’t i 

“Well, all right, you ain’t, then,” 
agreed Mrs. Radigan cheerfully. “You 
be goin’ to have measles, anyhow, an’ 
that’s as plain as the nose on your face. 
An’ you be goin’ to come home with 
me, so you wind that blanket around 
your head good, now, an’ scutter across 
as tight as you can lick it, as soon as 
you see me open the door.” 

Possibly he failed to “scutter” in 
lively enough fashion ; possibly he could 
not entirely withstand the malign effects 
of Mrs. Smith’s gloomy prophecies; at 
any rate, Bobby Barnes failed for some 
reason to present on the next morning 
the beautiful “picter” of Mrs. Radi- 
gan’s hopes, and, so failing, was a sick 
boy, a very sick boy, for days to come. 

Marcella Street, according to its 
kindly custom in sickness or in health, 
rallied around the flag. In defiance of 
health officers and social hygiene, its 
“ladies”—and true ones they were !— 
came in, from up the street, and down 
the street, and across the street, “to sit 
with the boy,” while Mrs. Radigan was 
away, doing the regular work or the 
extra “odd jobs” necessitated by this 
extra drain on her resources. Bobby 
certainly did not suffer from lack of 
attention. 

But Mrs. Radigan herself, sleeping 
“half up and half down,” as she ex- 
pressed it, on the kitchen lounge, eating 
little, and working harder than .ever, 
began to show the strain. 

“Look-a-here, Mary Jane Radigan,” 
expostulated Mrs. Milligan, who 





dropped in one day just at mealtime, 
“is that all you’ve fixed for yourself 
to eat, I'd like to know? An’ you jest 
For 


a-peckin’ at that! An’ no tea! 
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the mercy’s sakes, you ain’t a-stickin’ 
to the Liberty Bond business now’t 
you've got that boy to do for, are your” 

“Sh, sh!” cautioned Mrs. Radigan, 
pointing at the open bedroom door. ‘‘O’ 
course I’m a-stickin’ to my bond but- 
ton. I wa’n’t never one to put my 
hand to the plow and then drop the 
reins. My new job'll pretty nigh pay 
for Bobby’s keep an’ doctor’s bill. An’ 
if I can save a quarter here’n there by 
not takin’ tea an’ the like—so’s to 
kinder keep a-holt on my bond an’ my 


self-respect at the same time—why, 
that ain’t nobody’s else 

business, as I see. Tea 

ain’t healthy noways. 


the doctors says so.” 





‘*T’ve enlisted—for you, 


“Well, it’s enough sight healthier’n 
‘tis to drop it all of a sudden at your 
age, when you're doin’ double work an’ 
ain't got no appetite,” pronounced Mrs. 
Milligan belligerently. ‘‘An’ as to busi- 
ness, it’s my business, Mary Jane Rad- 
igan, an’ it’s the whole o’ Marcella 
Street’s business. So! If you don’t 
know nothin’ about the rights and 
duties of neighbors, why, we do—an’ 
we'll attend to ’em, what’s more.” 

And off she flounced with tears in 
her eyes, to return in an incredibly 
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short time with her own steaming tea- 
pot and a smoking piece of well- 
pounded steak. Behind her followed 
Miss Mary O’Reilly, with the hot bis- 
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he said simply. ‘‘Are you glad?” 

cuits and preserves from her own sup- 
per, and little Izzy Steinberg, with a 
huge piece of custard pie. - 

Three days later, Mrs. Radigan pre- 
sented herself with a rueful counte- 
nance before Mr. Sayles’ desk. 

“It’s pay day,” she said, “and I ain’t 
got a cent for ye, nor never shall again 
as fur as I see—so here’s my button. 
I don’t dare to save out even a quarter 
to pay on it.” 

“Oh, go on, don’t be a quitter now, 
Mrs. Radigan.” Mr. Sayles waved 
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away her hand. “You don’t have to 
pay every week. That boy’ll soon be 
well now.” 

“°Tain’t the boy.” Mrs. Radigan 
sighed capaciously. ‘I guess I’m equal 
to tacklin’ one young feller like Bobby, 
if I ain’t as young as I used to be. 
3ut it’s the whole street, bless their 
dear, meddlin’ hearts! Do you know 
what they’ve gone an’ done now? Been 
to the doctor an’ told him a long lingo 
‘bout me not eatin’ enough, an’ a-layin’ 
it to my tea. So here he comes an’ 
says that if I won’t promise to eat 
everythin’ in sight, he’ll put a guarantee 
or whatever they call it on the house 
—shut me up tighter’n a drum—an’ 
3obby sittin’ up a’ready! Now what 
do ye know about that?” 

“Good work!” cried Mr. Sayles 
heartily. “You look a hundred per cent 
better, already. I only wish they had 
sicked him on you sooner. But you 
keep your button, just the same. After 
the boy’s well and earning money to 
pay you back, you can begin again. 
We'll carry it till then.” 

But Mrs. Radigan shook her head 
decisively. 

“Aw, don’t make it no harder for 
me,” she pleaded. “F hate like a dog 
to give it up, when I wanted to do a 
little somethin’ for my country. But I 
can’t. Mr. Sayles, no, siree, I can’t! 
I’m a different woman these last few 
days, havin’ my tea an’ all; an’ it’s 
waked me up to Daddy an’ what he’s 
goin’ through, bless his dear old heart! 
And we can’t have Daddy gittin’ down 
sick without his *baccy. 

“So instead 0’ payin’ any more, I’m 
goin’ to draw out what I put in—yes, 
sir, shamed as I be to do it!—an’ on 
my way home to-night, I’m goin’ to 
buy a sack o’ Velvet Jack an’ take it 
to Daddy. He’d never take it from 
me—just now—so I’m goin’ to tell him 
the D. A. R.’s sent it—out o’ respect 
for his services. ’Twill tickle the dear 
old soul half to death, an’ if they ever 


hear of it—which they won’t—why, 
mebbe ’twill kinder put an idee in their 
heads.” 

Daddy’s mingled joy and pride over 
his gift were pathetic. 

“From D. A. R.’s!” he quavered. 
“Why, say, they’re lots more like com- 
mon folks’n I ever thought! Do you 
s’pose they hearn tell about me an’ 
Gettysburg?” His wrinkled old face 
beamed delightedly. 

sut neither he nor Bobby Barnes, 
the two most closely associated with 
the fate of the “bond button,” noticed 
its absence for many a day. Then one 
morning, as they sat together at their 
early breakfast, Bobby realized that 
there was something wrong with the 
red calico chest opposite him. 

“Why, Mother Radigan,” he cried 
suddenly, “what’s become of your bond 
button? You used to wear it all the 
time! Now look-a-here—you needn’t 
try to fool me—you had to give it up 
when I was sick, didn’t you? Same 
as Cousin Mirandy said you would?” 

There evidently was no use in trying 
to deceive those clear young eyes, so 
Mrs. Radigan merely laughed easily. 

“Well, what if I did?” she inquired, 
with a cheerful assumption of uncon- 
cern. “I hope I’m patriotic enough 
to do the best I can for my country, 
soon’s I see what ’tis. An’ a nice, 
straight young chap like you is a heap 
more vallyble to his Uncle Sam than 
anybody’s fifty dollars—big or little.” 

“That’s all right, too,” said the boy 
slowly, “but you can’t get one now, 
can you? Even when I pay you back 
for all you spent on me.” 

“Oh, pshaw, now!” 
beamed royally. 


Mrs. “Radigan 
“Quit your talkin’ 
about payin’ back! What’s neighbors 
for, I'd like to know. And as to that 
bond, them Liberty folks, they got all 
they wanted, didn’t they, and more, 
too? Give some of it back, I read in 
the paper. Jest as like as not ’twould 
‘a’ been mine they turned back. Be- 
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sides, what I really give it up for was 
to get myself plenty o’ tea. You ask 
Doctor Percy and Mis’ Milligan and 
Mr. Sayles down to the bank.” 

“That’s all right, too,” repeated 
Bobby doggedly, “but I heard what you 
said to Cousin Mirandy, Mother Rad- 
igan, about ownin’ that bond button— 
how ‘twas the best thing you ever had 
an’ all, an’ I know - 

“Well, there’s one thing I know,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Radigan jovially, “an’ 
that’s this—the girl that marries you, 
Bobby, needn’t never expect to have 
the last word. You'll stick an’ hang 
till you git it yourself. Are you 
through? ’Cause I’ve got to clear up 
quick, so’s to ketch my car. And mind 
you hustle right home to-night, won’t 
you? I'll want to hear all about how 
you like the grand new job Mr. Stevens 
for you.” 
ut it was Mrs. Radigan herself who 
came “hustling” down the street that 
evening—a good ten minutes ahead of 
her usual time. 

“Oh, Bobby, Bobby !” she cried, pant- 
ing up the steps and opening the door. 
“Come here quick! I’ve got somethin’ 
to show you!” 

Out from the pantry rushed a boy- 
ish figure. 

“Oh, Mother Radigan,” he cried, “I 
thought you’d never come! | a 

But Mrs. Radigan, though short of 
breath, could still converse “against all 
comers.” 

“It’s my bond button ag’in!” she 
cried excitedly. “Bought and paid for 
this time! It’s that dandy young fel- 
ler, Mr. Sayles. ’Twas heart trouble, 
the reason he couldn’t enlist. But he 
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says I kep’ a-naggin’ an’ a-naggin’ till 
he had to do somethin’ for his country. 
So he’s off to Washin’ton to-morrer, to 
work on the government, An’ give me 
this for a keepsake! Say, don’t it look 
good to see it ag’in?” 

Awkwardly Bobby began to unfold 
the little package in his hands. 

“Well, then,” he stammered, “maybe 
as long as you’ve got your bond button 
back, you won’t care—but I thought 
You know what you told Cousin 
Mirandy you'd rather have even than 
that? Well, here ’tis!” 

3efore her amazed eyes, he shook 
out the bit of folded fabric in his hands 
till it fluttered free—a service flag with 
its gallant, heart-clutching little star! 

“T’ve enlisted—for you, Mother Rad- 
igan,” he said simply. “Are you 
glad ?” 

With a smile and a sob, Mrs. Radi- 
gan stepped forward and gathered the 
little flag to her heart. 

“Glad?” she repeated. “Glad! Why, 
Bobby, you’ve made me the proudest 
woman in the world—the proudest an’ 
the happiest! Me—havin’ a boy to 
send to the war!” 
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Her voice broke, and for a moment 
she hid her quivering face. 

Then suddenly she drew herself 
proudly efect and dashed away her 
tears with a valiant smile. 

“And it’s a nice mother of a soldier 
that I make!” she cried. “Thinkin’ of 
myself instead of the boy! And did 
you tell ’em that you’d got the measles 
out of the way a’ready, Bobby? Just 


for that, they ought to start you in 
corporal !” 
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Husbands 
By M. L. Parker 


HE put a pillow at her back, 
Gave her a magazine, opened a box of caramels; 
And, in words not less sweet, 
He said 
He hoped that the train would not produce 
Car sickness. 
He patted and he soothed; 
He reached down to place 
Beneath her feet 
His bag; and as he straightened up, 
His eye met mine and winked. 


He roared at her 

Across the dinner table, 

Flatly contradicting a minor: point 
In a story which up to that time 
She had told well. 

And after dinner he sneered 

At some light jest she made. 
Then, when the guests had gone, 
He put his head into her lap 
And said he was her boy. 


He seemed in constant terror 

Lest she open her red lips 

And speak at the wrong time. 

Before they were married, it never occurred to him 
That he might some day . 

Want more than kisses from those lips. 


He spoke once of his youth 

And how in college he did this or that; 
And then he caught her cold, stern eye 
Staring at the glass around which 

He had clasped a hand, 

And he stammered, pushing back the glass, 
And then was silent. 


He watched her every moment 

As if afraid 

That she would suddenly 
Remember 

That he was thirty years her senior, 
And the:man on her right, 

With ardent eyes, 

Was not. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY E. C. CASWELL 
An absorbing romance of married life—of young love that is sweet 
and thrilling, and of jealousy and passion that are dangerous. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED. 


Marjorie McDermot, daughter of kindly, easy-going Doctor McDermot of Salesport, 
and Asa Pincheon, son of a wealthy summer resident of the town, meeting by accident, fall 
in love at first sight and are married shortly after. In spite of the passionate love between 
them, there are possibilities of tragedy in their marriage. Marjorie, true daughter of her 
father, is generous, warm-hearted, full of eager friendliness for all the world; Asa, though 
fine in many ways, is a true Puritan in others, narrow, self-righteous, swift to condemn 
and slow to forgive. The first clash between them comes on their honeymoon, when Asa 
objects to Marjorie’s accepting a portrait of her mother from a young artist, Eric Curtis, 
to whom Marjorie feels almost as close as a sister. Asa is really jealous of Marjorie’s 
affection for Eric, but he puts his objection on the ground that the picture is too valuable 
a gift for her to accept from a man not related to her. He is too blindly in love, however, 
to press the issue. But after he and Marjorie return to Boston, his jealousy of Eric 
increases. The young artist has a studio in town, and Marjorie sees a good deal of him. 
A cousin of Asa’s, Evadne Lawrence, to whom Asa had been paying desultory attentions 
before he met Marjorie, takes Eric up as a sort of fad and persuades Asa to let him paint 
Marjorie’s portrait. Then Eric is sued by a jeweler for some presents he has made to a 
French actress, Madame Médore, to whom he has been notoriously devoted, and the news- 
papers, in playing up the story, mention the fact that he is painting the portrait of Mrs. Asa 
Pincheon. This is too much for Asa, and he forbids Marjorie to have anything more to do 
with Eric. Marjorie refuses to give up a friend simply because he has got himself into a 
scrape, and the result is the first really serious quarrel. After a day of utter wretchedness 
for both of them, they are reconciled, without, however, coming to an understanding on the 
question at issue—Marjorie’s right to be something more than merely Asa’s wife. Marjorie 
tells her husband that she spent the day with her family at Salesport, but, with a newborn 
caution, she refrains from mentioning the fact that Eric was there, too, and that she and 
he returned to town together. At dinner the next night, one of the guests, a newspaper 
man, arrives in great excitement, announcing that Madame Médore has been murdered and 
that suspicion has fallen upon Curtis. He goes on to say that the condition of the body 
shows that the murder must have taken place before nine of the evening before. Marjorie 
instantly proclaims the fact that Eric was with her at that time. Almost at once news 
arrives that the real murderer has confessed, so that Marjorie’s testimony will not be needed 
to clear Eric. But the mischief has been done. No sooner are the young people alone than 
Asa turns upon Marjorie in a fury of rage and jealousy and accuses her of unspeakable 
things. Her reply is to leave the house. 


CHAPTER: AIi spears of the young onions. The 


ARJORIE was on her knees in 
M the damp earth of the lower 
garden. It had rained the night 

before, and the ground was just right 
for pulling the weeds that sprouted 
multitudiously among the slim green 


plateau of the lower terrace had formed 
a vegetable garden for over a year, and 
Marjorie, head gardener, was hard at 
work with the beginnings of her sec- 
ond season’s produce. The terrace 
above, close to the old house, was the 


*The first installment of this story appeared in the September number of SmiTu’s. 
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The miracle had not happened. 
Asa was still blind, still in 
dark bondage. 


flower garden. 
now, her eyes 


Looking up toward it 
brightened to greet 
flowering lilac and Japanese quince and 
straight, gay rows of tulips. 

A door at the back of the house 
opened and closed, and _ Frances, 
gorgeous and amazing in a mustard- 
colored smock, cropped hair, and 
sandals strapped across her bare ankles, 
came down the steps into the greenery. 
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“Why on earth 
don’t you get old Bel- 
loc to do that work?” 
she asked, when she 
came within speaking 
distance of her sister. 

“Because I want 
onions and not weeds 
for this crop. Old 
Belloc is stronger on 
the theory of garden- 
ing than on the prac- 
tice.” 

“He’s stronger on 
any form of idle- 
ness than he is on 
any form of work,” 
agreed Frances 
“Where’s 
the camp stool? Oh, 
I see it. Over by the 
arbor.” 

“Tf you’ve any time 
to spare——”’ 


gloomily. 


began 
Marjorie, but Frances 
had already retreated 
beyond the range of 
suggestion. She re- 
turned in a minute 
with the canvas camp 
stool under her arm. 
She planted it care- 
fully just beyond 
Marjorie’s onions, 

“T want to read you 
something,” she _ be- 
\ gan, diving into the 
capacious pocket of 
the mustard-colored 
“I think it’s 
the best thing I’ve ever done. It’s 
rhymed, but irregularly, so that I don’t 
think that need count against it. Are 
you going to listen, or are you going 
to give your ears and your whole soul 
—to say nothing of your fingers—to 
that mire?” 

“Go on. I’m listening,” said Marjorie 
resignedly. 

“It’s on dishwashing. I think I’ve got 


smock. 
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the melody and the spirit, too. Of 
course every one will say that I imitated 
that Strauss symphony—you know, the 
domestic one—but I didn’t. It’s entirely 
the work of my own ai 

“Don’t say of your own experience,” 
Marjorie advised her. “Say your own 
imagination. You fight shy of dish- 
washing almost as successfully as you 
do of gardening.” But she said it with 
a smile that robbed the words of any 
harsh intent. 

“Well, there’s one thing certain,” de- 
clared Miss Frances McDermot, with 
emphasis, “and that is that I shall not 
perform menial tasks either inside or 
outside the house while we have, in 
addition to a perfectly good Susan of 
our own, two able-bodied Belgian 
refugees eating their heads off and set- 
ting the family by the ears. I think 
I'd be a perfect fool if I did, and I 
think that you 








“Oh, don’t hesitate. I don’t mind 
what you call me.” 
“Do you know,, Marjorie,” said 


Frances, dropping the subject of her 
lyric and leaning toward her sister, “I 
wish you minded more? I never ex- 
pected to see a McDermot such an utter 
nonresistant. JI don’t mean about the 
var,” she interpolated hastily. “I mean 
about life.” 

“Never mind about me,” said Mar- 
jorie, a little sharply. “Go on with 
the poem.” 

Frances went on with the poem, and 
Marjorie listened attentively. 

“It sounds pretty good to me. I’m 
no judge of these new effects. But I 
like it. I think I like it better than 
anything you’ve done. Where are you 
going to send it?” 

“T don’t know.” Frances lapsed into 
gloom. “Nobody pays anything for 
poetry—not any real money, that is.” 

“Well, the sandal and the smock are 
fortunately inexpensive, and Miss 
Baird’s salary still commands the less 
ornamental commodities. So why 
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worry? Why not art for art’s sake?” 

“The trouble is,” said Frances slowly, 
“that Miss Baird’s salary isn’t going to 
command anything in the future. Not 
after this season. What do you think, 
Marjie? That old tyrant actually 
chooses to dictate to me how I shall 
dress*as the price of being permitted 
to teach English in her silly old school!” 

Marjorie sat back upon her heels and, 
brushing a strand of hair from before 
her eyes with a tanned and grimy little 
hand, surveyed her sister anxiously. 

“Oh, Frances! When did she tell 
you that?” 

“This afternoon,” replied Frances 
morosely. “What do you think of that 
in a free and enlightened democracy ?” 

“Did she tell you out and out that 
she wouldn’t engage you next year?” 

“She told me out and out that she 
wouldn’t engage me next year unless I 
wore stockings.” Frances stuck her 


sandaled foot out and surveyed it 
critically. “Tell me the truth, Mar- 
jorie. Do you see anything indecent 


about that foot?” 

In spite of the anxious frown that 
had marred Marjorie’s forehead and 
the worried light in her eyes, she could 
not forbear a smile as she looked at 
Frances’ little foot, with the soft, 
milky-white skin of the instep showing 
between the crisscrossed lattice of soft 
brown buckskin. 

“Nothing intrinsically: indecent, my 
dear,” she answered. “But, oh, Fran- 
ces, can’t you concede her a stocking 
for five or six hours a day for the 
sake of an assured income? We do 
need it. We need it more than ever, 
and Heaven knows there never was a 
time when a steady income wasn’t a 
life-saving plank to the McDermots!” 

“T have my own life to live,” declared 
Frances. “I’ve got to think of that as 
well as of the family. It isn’t just 
the stockings, you know—it’s the prin- 
ciple of the thing. If I let that old 
autocrat put stockings on my feet this 
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year, what guarantee have I that she 
won’t put me into a linen collar and 
a corset next year?” 

“Dad’s talking about going over to 
Serbia again,” remarked Marjorie, with 
an irrelevance that was only seeming. 

“T can’t help it if he is.” Frances 
spoke belligerently. “He has no right 
to go to Serbia at the expense of my 
freedom to go barefoot. I don’t think 
we ought to let him go. The last time 
he brought back these Bellocs. Heaven 
knows what he'll pick up this time! 
Can’t you hear him declaring that as 
long as he has a roof, it shall cover 
as many of the destitute as he can 
crowd in under it?) And meantime I’ve 
got to put on cotton stockings and 
Eiffel Tower shoes in order to help keep 
the family going! It isn’t fair, I tell 
you! Besides, I want to go to Serbia 
myself—or somewhere. Anywhere! 
Don’t you feel as if you would stifle, 
shut up here down in Salesport, while 
all this’—she waved her hand vaguely 
—‘is going on over there?” 

“No, I don’t think I “do,” replied 
Marjorie. She was pegging away at 
her weeds again. 

Frances looked at her inquisitively. 

“Do you think that one big experi- 
ence dulls one to the possibility of an- 
other?” she asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know anything about big 
experiences or little experiences!” cried 
Marjorie impatiently, as she shifted the 
position of her kneeling pad and at- 
tacked the weeds farther up the row. 
“T hate language! And I do hope 
you’re going to give in to Miss Baird 
on the shoes and stockings. If I had 
a job that gave me a regular salary, 
I’d wear a nose ring to keep it!” 

“You say you would,” gibed Fran- 
ces, “but you wouldn’t. You wouldn’t 
even wear a wedding ring to keep it!” 

Suddenly white, Marjorie looked up 
at the impudent, half-teasing, half- 
frightened young face above her. 
“Frances!” she breathed, and there 
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wa as much threat as entreaty in the 
sound. 

“Please forgive me, Marj! I’m a 
cat! And a tasteless little vulgarian, 
as well! But I’ll make up to you for, 
it. I will, upon my word! I'll go in 
now and call up old Baird, and I'll tell 
her that I’m prepared to wear congress 
gaiters if she wants me to! Here comes 
selloc, to tell you how you ought to 
exterminate weeds. I'll be going, or I 
should tell you how to exterminate 
Belgians in about two seconds!” 

She was off up the terrace, through 
the flower garden, and back upon the 
porch before the slow-moving Monsieur 
Belloc had had time to make his de- 
liberate way down the piazza steps. 

Warned of his approach, Marjorie 
got to her feet. She did not particu- 
larly resent the pages of good advice 
which Monsieur Belloc was in the habit 
of reciting upon every subject, but she 
did not wish to listen to any one at 
the moment. She wanted to be alone. 
Frances’ reference had touched a 
wound that never seemed to heal. 

It was more than two years since 
she had gone out of her husband’s 
house, more than two years since she 
had seen him, and it was nearly as long 
since she had endured the hot ignominy 
of his suit for divorce. What a 
horrible time that had been! She re- 
treated quickly from the vegetable path 
toward the tool shed at the back of 
the garden. If Monsieur Belloc should 
show signs of intending to follow so 
far, she could slip out into the side 
street and, screened by the lilac hedge, 
make her way around to the front of 
the house. She could not endure the 
fault-finding old gentleman’s chatter 
while the thought of that shameful ex- 
perience was so fierce within her. How 
could Frances have the heart to recall 
it? Did no one understand? 

She remembered the morning when 
the letter from Asa’s lawyers had come. 
She had been at home for three weeks. 

















Every day she had hoped, every day 
she had prayed, that love had wrought 
its saving, healthful miracle upon her 
husband’s tortured soul. She could 
never return to him, she had told her- 
self, without some evidence of such a 
change in him. Pride forbade it—the 
pride of a self-respecting nature, the 
pride of first love, conscious of the 
greatness of its gift. 

And, more than pride, some deep 
instinct had warned her against another 
truce with Asa founded upon anything 
less fundamental than a change in his 
point of view about their marriage. 
She could not define that view to her- 
self, but she knew it 
fiercely possessive, 


for something 
exclusive. She 
could not go back to him so long as 
he regarded her thus, a possession with 
duties toward no one but himself, with 
rewards to be given by no one but him- 
self. He could not be the keeper of 
her conscience and her heart. 

Still, because she loved him and be- 
cause she was utterly miserable with- 
out him, she had waited, hoping for 
the miracle. Something must clear his 
vision, something must set 
oul. 

When she had seen the letter lying 
at her plate that April morning two 
years ago, she had been afraid to open 
it. Not through his lawyers would he 
have written to her to tell her that 
the bonds of his madness had broken, 
that he had returned to his senses, had 
returned The had 
gone round before her eyes for a sec 
ond while she had surveyed the type- 
written superscription and the black 


free his 


to his love. room 


block letters in the corner requesting 
that in five days the letter, if unde- 
livered, should be returned to Blodgett, 
Cameron & Eustis. She had not dared 
to open it at the table. Her mother 
had been there and Frances, and Susan 


had been in and out of the kitchen. 


Her father was out on a before-break- 
fast call, but he might be in at any 
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moment. Trudy Crothers was there, 
too, though she scarcely counted, be- 
ing entirely absorbed in one of Dan’s 
long communications. 

So she had made a little pretense of 
eating, and then, with some murmured 
excuse, had slipped away to her own 
old room in which she was supposed 
to be “visiting.” How good they had 
all been to her, how divinely good, 
never to question that absurd cock-and- 
bull story with which she had come to 
them on the morning after leaving 
Asa’s home—that story of a trip he had 
to take, which gave her a chance to pay 
them a visit! They had asked her noth- 
ing; they had almost succeeded in 
schooling their eyes to ask her nothing. 
They had never uttered a syllable of 
surprise because there were no letters 
from Asa, no telegrams, none of his 
usual bombardment of reminders. Ah, 
but they had been dear! And up there, 
in her little old room, she had opened 
the letter from Blodgett, Cameron & 
Eustis and had read that their client, 
Mr. Asa Pincheon, would regard her 
further remaining away from his bed 
and constituting 
which was, as she was probably aware, 
ground for divorce in that State. Mr. 
Pincheon ready then, as at all 
times since his marriage, to provide her 


board as desertion, 


stood 


with proper maintenance and to act in 
all ways as a faithful husband should, 
and it was clearly her duty to return 
to him once unless she desired to 
have placed-upon her actions the con- 
struction y mentioned. Await- 
ing her commands, they were very truly 
hers. 

So the miracle had not happened! 

That was what she had thought as 
she sat in the little room which, less 
than a year before, had been the nest 
from which had out so many 
happy fancies, in which had brooded 
so much love and hope. The miracle 
had not happened. Asa was still blind, 
still in dark bondage. 


already 


flown 
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She could not return to him, of 
course, and since he had served this 
notice upon her of his desire for free- 
dom, there was but one thing for her 
to do. That thing she had done. Even 
before she had gone downstairs to put 
the lawyer’s letter in her mother’s hand, 
she had written her reply. She had 
addressed it to Asa himself. It had 
run: 

My Dear Asa: I have had your lawyers’ 
letter. Of course I shall not return to you. 
You may regard this as an announcement of 
desertion, if you choose, and may begin your 
suit whenever you please. I 
test it. 


shall not con- 
MaArJoORII 


Then she had gone down and had 


run to the corner, to the lette. box, 
before going into the dining room, 


where her mother sat pouring out re- 
heated coffee for the doctor, who had 
just come in. And she had laid the 
lawyers’ letter before them, and had 
waited, tense as steel, for their com- 
ment. Whatever it was to be, it would 
be unbearable, she had felt. 

But, after all, they had behaved with 
wonderful discernment. Her mother 
had even forborne a caress. Her father 
had He had only 
said: 


forborne an oath. 

“Better now than later. You weren't 
meant for each other. You aren’t ex- 
pecting a child?’ And when, voice- 
less, she had shaken her head, he had 
added: “Better so. Don’t try to tell 
us about the trouble until you feel like 
it.” And her mother had echoed this 
with, “No, Marjorie. Don’t, my dear.” 

Oh, they had been wonderful, these 
dear people of hers, through all the days 
that had followed! They had not once 
said what they thought of Asa because 
it was he who proceeded with the 
divorce action, instead of leaving it to 
her. Not even Eric had said what he 
thought of that. They had surrounded 
her with care and watchfulness. No re- 
porter, in whatsoever guise he or she 
came—and the guises were many—had 
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ever succeeded in seeing her or in ob- 
taining a quotable sentence from any 
of the rest of them. 

The resourceful Mr. Dalton, to be 
sure, had made the most of the revamp- 
ing of the events of the day of Madame 
Médore’s murder. Mrs. Pincheon, the 
New Dial had repeated, had been ab- 
sent from home on that occasion, and 
her freely given testimony as to the 
fact that Mr. Curtis had been with her 
would undoubtedly have released that 
gentleman from the charge of murder 
had not other events already released 
him from it. Mrs. Pincheon had not 
been at Mr. Pincheon’s apartment on 
the Charles bank since that time, but 


was understood to be visiting her 
parents of Salesport. 
But not even the innuendo of this 


was able to distort a single expression 
of opinion or a fact from any of the 
family of Salesport. 

Eric had been wonderful, too. He 
had been ready, he told her, to do any- 
thing she suggested, from “beating Asa 
up for a jealous ass” to publishing a 
page declaring his entire lack of ama- 
tory interest in her and the absolutely 
accidental nature of their meeting, or to 
jumping off one of the Cambridge 
bridges and eliminating himself entirely 
from the drama. Marjorie had smiled 
a little at this extravagance. 

“It isn’t you, Eric,’ she had replied. 
“T dare say it’s just what they all have 
told me—that Asa and I were not meant 
for each other. We could never under- 
stand each other, never, not in a thou- 
sand years. Don’t go around depress- 
ing yourself by thinking that you have 
had anything to do with it. You were 
just the occasion, not the cause, of 
the flare-up. It was bound to come.” 

By and by, in due course, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts had de- 
clared Asa Pincheon freed from the 
bond that tied him to Marjorie Mc- 
Dermot. The excitement over the case 


had died down after a week or so, and 
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*‘Marjorie, why don’t you 
marry me?” 
‘Eric Curtis, have you 
gone quite mad?”’ 


as the suit was uncontested, the actual 
divorce proceedings elicited little 
notice. They were both free—“as good 
as new,” Frances had said. 

Much Frances had known about it! 

She had resumed her place in the 
family group. They were so wonder- 
fully discerning, so wonderfully kind, 
that they did not even show her too 
much consideration. Sometimes she 
wondered if it could possibly be part of 
a genuine plan—the way in which they 
took her for granted. No oversoft 
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voices, no overtender looks, no stolen 
glances of anxiety. Though, to be sure, 
there were other things in the world 


The unbelievable 
war had begun a month or so before 
the trial of Asa’s divorce suit. After 
all, it was not amazing that her family 
should take her for granted, in the 
midst of the stupendous happenings 
that had convulsed the world. 


to excite them all. 


Not every one had been quite so mat- 
ter of course about it as her own dear 
Salesport papers, for ex- 


people. The 
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ample, had not lost, in two years, the 
habit of appending to every statement 
with which she could be ever so re- 
motely connected a little historical para- 
graph. It ran somewhat like this: 


Doctor McDermot’s eldest daughter, Mrs. 
Marjorie McDermot Pincheon, is the di- 
vorced wife of Asa Pincheon, esquire, of 
Boston. They were married in September 
of 1913, and Mr. Pincheon obtained a di- 
vorce, on the grounds of desertion, in Octo- 
ber, 1914. 


Whether it was that her father was 
setting out for Serbia, as he had done 
upon a wonderful, quixotic adventure, 
or that he was returning from Serbia, 
via Belgium, whence the Bellocs had 
been brought with him; whether Dan 
and Trudy were being married, as they 
had foolhardily done upon Dan’s first 
raise in salary, or Frances had a poem 
in a magazine; whether her mother 
took charge of a Red Cross workroom, 
or she herself, Marjorie, saved a child 
from drowning, as she did one day off 
the shore near the cleft that had seen 
the second chapter of her love story— 
whatever happened, it was all the same 
to the papers. However much _ her 
family might treat her like Marjorie 
McDermot, the beloved and common- 
place, the Salesport newspapers in- 
sisted upon remembering her as the 
wife—for how short a time!—of Asa 
Pincheon. 

And the newspapers, she knew well 
enough, echoed the town opinion. The 
town, it seemed to her, was more in- 
terested in that splendid, promising 
bridal of hers and the collapse of its 
promise than in all that the McDer- 
mots had accomplished during all their 
years in the shabby old house. After 
all, the old Salesport people, plain and 
proudly self-respecting, half con- 
temptuous of the Cove people, half 
envious of them, had not liked her 
marrying into the Cove set. How had 
she accomplished it, when their daugh- 
ters had not? How had she come to 
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know this young man, Asa Pincheon? 
There were very few social points of 
contact between the two sets! Doctor 
McDermot had not been a Cove 
physician. How, then, had she met this 
Asa Pincheon? How had she been 
wooed and won so swiftly? And there 
was a criticism in the question. 
Marjorie had felt, in those two years 
at home, that there was a sort of 
ostracism—oh, no, not quite that, per- 
haps—but an intangible aloofness on 
the part of the old Salesportians who 
had young daughters growing up. It 
was not all to be ascribed to Frances’ 


sudden burgeoning into violent-hued 
smocks, free verse, and bare feet, 
though that, of course, helped. It was 


partly due to Marjorie, who had been 
able to keep her husband, after having 
won him in occult manner, so 
short a time. There was something 
peculiar about those McDermot girls! 

She was not inclined to morbidity. 
Indeed, in the healthy, active, crowded 
life of her father’s house, .there 
little chance for that the 
spirit to flourish. Not even the humili 
ation of her experience, not even the 
poignancy of the wound she had suf 
fered, had inoculated her with that 
virus. Yet, little as she inclined to 
ward morbid sensitiveness, she felt a 
difference in the way in which she was 
treated by men. She, who had never 
had to rebuke an insolence in all the 
years of her girlhood, had been obliged, 
in the first week of her divorce, to call 
a young bank clerk sharply to account— 
a boy five or six years her junior. That 
had put her upon her guard, too much 
upon her guard, perhaps. For during 
the next month, while she was sensi- 
tively alert for offensive familiarities, 
it had seemed to her that men were 
forever touching her—that the very 
butcher managed to lay a fat hand upon 
her arm; that the street-car conductor 
saved her, unnecessarily and_ ultra- 


some 


was 
disease of 


caressingly, from stepping off a car in 
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motion; that there was a leer in the 
eyes of her father’s oldest patients and 
an impertinent jocularity about her own 
young friends. 

~ Oh, imagination, half of it, no doubt! 
So she had taught herself to believe. 
\nd yet she had walked warily among 
men ever since. 


she asked herself why 


Sometimes 
Asa, in whose chivalry and idealism she 
continued to believe, 


, 
should not have 


allowed her to obtain the divorce. It 
would have saved her some measure 
of the suspicion in which she knew she 
held. But he had put ignominy 


upon her, and other people, who also 


was 


held him to be a chivalrous young man, 
have said to 
could fairly hear them saying it: 

Yes, 


desertion, to be 


must one another—she 


“But he got the divorce. on 


the ground of sure. 
in less than 


‘ied ? No, 


that was just his chivalry, his desire 


But, my dear! Desertion 


year after they were mat 





to shield het There was something 
e than that. She had always been 
wfully thick with Eric Curtis, the 
artist who was mixed up in that dread 
ful murder of the French actre You 
may be sure there is not so much smoke 
\ hout some fire.” 
fo think t t Asa had condemned 
( to that ! 
But she worked, doggedly, a little 
“ : 


bly, against all e influences. 


Phere was plenty to do at home. There 
1 had been. \nd t 
Il‘rances was at home, teaching in Miss 


ird’ School 


1 
now tha 


AVS 
and casting an atmos- 
phere of art about the place, there was 
need of labor. So 
the cold looks, the ra 
half 


aw; to bear, stolidly, the calling forth 


she set het 
ised 


: 7 


imagined, halt 


teeth to bear 


- 1, ] 
eyebrows that sne 


of the furtive gleam of lust into some 


eyes that had been wont to meet hers 
frankly and gayly. She learned to man- 
age the daytimes very well. And then 
there remained only the misery of the 


nights. 
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Night after night she dreamed of her 
husband, as she had known him in those 
bright months of their courtship, as she 
had known him upon the shores of the 
had spent 
All her dreams 
Not one of 


brought him before her as 


tree-girdled lake where they 
their glad honeymoon. 
were of those two periods. 
them ever 


he had been in the apartment of Evadne 
He 
was always the knight on horseback 


who had 


had sat, limp, disc 
1 
i 


Lawrence’s exquisite furnishing. 


first apy eared to her as she 
uraged, disheveled, 
t his mother’s gate; or as the wonder- 
ful, 
first night when he had come to see her 
to promise her sordid 

he woodsman, full to the 
very finger tips of r life, 
of its joy and of a love that was more 
All her 


abounding even t 
she had 
Nev er one 
of them was of the man to whom she 
had found herself 
had come down from the hei 


compelling, beautiful figure of that 
release from 
worry; or as tl 


the vigor ot 


’ 
han_ these. 
dreams the 

| 


thought she was marrying. 
1 


were of man 


wedded when 


the world again. 
hrough it 
down the look 
and the little crooked smile 


However, sl 


1 
| 
ll now. She had lived 


and the 





amorous invitations of impertinent 
She | lived down the misery 

ng r those dreams She 

»] 1 4 


of herself. What ¢ edit there was was 
due to her family and to life itself 
' : 


dwarfed her a 
If only Frances had 


0 
+ +] ay’ 1 : gon, 9 

O € he whole miserable past 

1 1 “11 4° ee 1 

by that ill-timed, offensive remark about 

é ne : g 

the wedding ring he might have 


weeks since she had suffered 
recollection! 

from the tool 
Belloc had not 


scended to the vegetable patch. In- 


such a storm of 
| hed 


de- 


1 +4 
looked out 


door. Monsieur 
stead, he had made his leisurely, pom- 
pous way out through the side gate 
and across the street, where some work 
men were burning caterpillat nests out 
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of the trees with kerosene torches. 
She smiled to herself. Monsieur Belloc 
was undoubtedly going to give the small 
park force of Salesport a little gratui- 
tous instruction in arboriculture. It 
was almost a pity that he had learned 
to speak and to understand English 
during the course of a long life of 
trade in Antwerp. Without English, 
he could scarcely have made him- 
self such an old nuisance of a refugee! 
Poor old man! How horrid she was 
to darken her father’s kindness with 
such contemptible criticism! She came 
out of the tool shed and went back to 
her onions. 

From the flowering terrace above her 
she heard whistling. It was a merry 
tune, but it brought a sharp pain to 
her heart. Eric had whistled it, that 
light, lilting melody of old Spain, on 
the night when she and Asa had first 
looked into each other’s eyes, clung 
dumbly to each other’s hands. 
would never hear it 
bering that night. 


She 
without remem 
And it remained 
Eric’s favorite tune; she was forever 
hearing it when he was in Salesport. 


‘Ah, 


there 


you are!” he cried 
“Frances said I should find you out 
here.” 


He stopped to pick a lilac spray and 
to stick it in his coat. Then he came 
down to the lower garden, and joined 
her, disposing himself gracefully on the 
chair Frances had lately forsaken. 

‘What's this I hear about your 
father’s forming another unit for the 
other side?” he asked her. 

“Whatever you’ve heard is the truth. 
He’s going over again. It’s a curious 
thing—people who never think of pay- 


ing him their bills are perfectly will- 
ing to subscribe to equip a unit for 
Europe. Oh, well! TFEurope is a good 


deal more in need of assistance than 
the McDermots—at any rate, as long 
as I can keep the weeds out of the 
vegetables.” 

He looked down at her rather more 
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gravely than was his custom. 
eyes were on her work. 


Her 
Her smooth 
skin was brown and rosy from her out- 


door labors. There was a fine sprin- 
kling of freckles across the bridge of 
her pretty nose. Her lashes seemed in- 
credibly long and curly as he looked 
down upon her. 

“Gardening agrees with you, Mar- 
jorie,’ he told her suddenly, crudely. 

She glanced up in surprise. There 
had been a curious note in his voice. 

“Gardening agrees with every one, 
I suppose,” she returned, moving along 
a few feet. He got up, raised his chair, 
and followed her. 

“Don’t go along so fast. I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“Say on,’ she said _ indifferently. 
“What’s the matter now ?” 

“Why do you say that?’ demanded 
Eric, aggrieved. “You talk as if I were 
still always bound to be in a scrape. 


It isn’t true. You know it isn’t true. 
I haven’t been in any sort of a mess 
for—oh, for ever so long!” 


She knew he had hesitated to 
They both had reason 


to remember his last 


why 
particularize. 
scrape. 
i) know 


lately,” 


you've been pretty good 


she admitted. She raised her 


face and smiled in friendly fashion 
upon him. 
“T’m glad you realize it. If you 


didn’t, it might be a little difficult for 

me to say what | have to say.” 
“What have you got to say?” 
“Marjorie, 

me?” 


why -don’t you marry 
He blurted it out as baldly as 
any yokel with no gift of words. His 
face grew red, like a schoolboy’s, as 
she turned her amazed eyes upon him. 

“Eric Curtis, have you gone quite 
mad ?” 

“T don’t think so. Hang it, Mar- 
jorie, that’s no way to receive a pro- 
posal !”” 


“Well, if you don’t mind my saying 
so, I don’t think yours was any way 
to make one.” 
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“I admit it wasn’t artistic. But 
though I know you won’t believe me, I 
haven’t had much practice in proposals. 
I haven’t learned the art. But—you 
know that I care for you, Marjorie.” 

“Of course. Just as you care for 
Dan or mother or Frances. Just as 
you are going to care for Dan’s baby. 
Did you know that Daniel, Third, and 
Trudy were coming home to visit, and 
that we’re trying to decide how to 
break it to the Bellocs that they must 
move over into the L, so as to leave 
the sunniest room for the nursery? I 
give you my word, Eric, a properly 
self-respecting refugee seems to be as 
touchy as a prima donna. If father 
brings home another bunch next trip, I 
shall feel qualified to act as a grand- 
opera impresario.” 

“Marjorie, what’s the use of reciting 


a chapter or two of extraneous stuff 
when I’m sitting here waiting for an 
answer to a proposal of marriage? It 


only shows that you are nervous.” 
“Why should I give a serious, cate- 

gorical answer to a perfectly frivolous 

remark? But, if you must have one— 


” 


no, thank you, sir. 


“l’m in earnest, Marjorie.” His 
voice sounded grave, and when she 
looked at him, she saw that the cus 


tomary twinkle was gone from his eyes 
and that they were gazing at her with 
something like ardor. 
her blush. 

“Well, if you’re in earnest, Eric, then 
so am I. Of 


you. 


His look made 


course I won’t marry 
We’re not in love with each other. 
And, truly, I don’t know why you ask 
me.” 

“There are loads of reasons, though 
I’m beginning to believe that the most 
important one was because I wanted 
you to say But there are loads 
of others. For example—don’t tell me 
it’s none of my business, for it is—how 
much of an income has the doctor taken 
in this year?” 

Marjorie sat back and laughed. 


yes. 
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“You dear old goose! Can’t you 
think of any other way of making a 
donation to the impoverished McDer- 
mots except by marrying their daugh- 
ters? How old-fashioned you are at 
heart, Eric! He hasn’t taken in very 
much, and that’s the truth. But we’re 
getting along very nicely, thank you. 
We’re very nearly self-sustaining as to 
vegetables, and I have some thoughts 
of setting up a cow. I’d rather do 
that than set you up as a husband. It 
would seem fairer.” 

“Marjorie, do you know anything 
about Pincheon ?” 

“About Asa: She looked at 
him, her eyes slowly widening in a look 
of fright. “Nothing has happened? 
You haven’t any bad But no, of 
course you you wouldn’t 
have come playing the clown.” 

“No, I haven’t any bad news in the 

you mean. But I don’t know 
whether you will like the thing I have 
heard. There’s a paragraph about him 
in to-day’s paper. You knew he was 
in Russia on railroad business?” 

“No, I didn’t know.” 

“Well, he been for several 
months. And Evadne Lawrence has 
been there, too—Red Crossing, or Ys M. 
C. A.-ing or something of that sort.” 

“They married?” Marjorie’s 
voice was very calm. 

“No, not yet. 
—his 


AY ” 
svO. 





haven’t, or 


sense 


has 


are 


Pincheon 
-has an- 
It’s in to- 
doesn’t 
will be married 
And seemed Oh, 
I’m a shallow fool, I dare say, Marjorie, 
but I did wish that you would marry me 
I didn’t 
to think of you as lonely, as 

“Hush, dear!” 

Marjorie laid her hand upon his knee. 
It rested there for just a second, but 
he could not go on with what he had 
been saying. She sat looking into the 
distance as one who sees a vision. Her 


ar. 
Wits, 


But 


mother, you know- 
nounced their engagement. 
day’s 


know 


papers. She says she 
whether they 


there, or come home first. 


first! want that precious pair 


” 
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‘‘] made no other accusation 
against her because there 
was no other I could make.” 


face was delicate, almost childish, in 
its pure outlines. Her expression was 
not sad, not wistful—he could not de- 
scribe it to himself. It was grave, it 
was wise, it was tender. If he should 
ever try to paint a Madonna, he would 
try to put a look like that into her 
eyes; her lips he would have to make 
more joyful as she smiled upon her 
baby. But her eyes, and their un- 
conscious wisdom, should be the eyes of 





Marjorie, looking off into some 
distance where she beheld Asa 
Pincheon. 

“Are you in love with that 
fellow still, Marjorie?” he sud- 
denly demanded, angry at the 
thought. 

She turned toward him. She 
smiled a smile divinely sweet. 
It was as if she had a wonder- 
ful secret. 

“T’d like to tell you, if I could,” she 
answered. “I—yes, I think I am still 
in love with the fellow, as you call him, 
with whom I first fell in love. He 
isn’t the one whom Evadne Lawrence” 
—she raised her chin and her eyes met 
his fully, defiantly’—is going to marry. 
He isn’t the one whom she ever knew.” 

“Well, if you'll take me on, Mar- 
jorie, I won’t regard that intangible 
personality you’re talking about as a 
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dangerous rival. As long as you aren’t 
in love with the bounder whom the 
world knows 

“Don’t call him names, Eric. 
like it. I won’t have it. 
I won’t marry you. Stop repeating that 
absurd thing. You’re thinking of me 
as Dan might think of me—lovingly, of 
course, and pitifully and angrily. I 
dare say he, too, will want to do some- 
thing spectacular to show—them’”—her 
voice faltered—“that I am beyond their 
power to hurt. But, Eric, that doesn’t 
make you in love with me. Not a bit.” 

“Well, it makes me a good deal better 
than in love with you, if you want my 
honest opinion, Marjorie. I’ve never 
succeeded in getting the common view 
of this love-and-marriage game. Of 
course, I’ve always been having affairs, 
ever since I was old enough to wear 
long trousers. And some of them were 
pretty and some of them weren’t. But 
I don’t recall that I was ever self-de- 
ceived about any of them. 
took my 


I don’t 
And of course 


I never mis- 
feeling for anything either 
permanent or divine. Very pleasant 
while it lasted, and then—adieu, my 
adieu!” He kissed his hand airily 
to a composite ghost of all his old 
“Now if that’s the sort of 
which men marry, I assure 
you, Madam Marjorie, that the feel- 
ing | have for you is twenty times as 
Why—lI’ve said it to you be- 


love, 


flames. 
thing on 


. 1 
x OQ, 


fore—I’d be cut into little pieces for 
your good—for the good of any of you. 
And there has never been one of 


my 
for whom I would have 
bothered to sacrifice a night’s sleep.” 

“You think that now,” said Marjorie 
astutely, “because there doesn’t hap- 
pen to be an inamorata in view.” 

Eric laughed. 

“Maybe,” he conceded. “But even 
when I have almost deluded myself into 
the belief that I was in earnest és 

“And have quite deluded the poor 
inamorata !” 

“There has always been a little mock- 


inamoratas 
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ing devil behind my ear whispering to 
me that it was only a game. And 
there has never been a devil, big or 
little, Marjorie, who would dare to 
question the reality of my feeling for 
you people.” 

“T’m not questioning it, my dear. 
But it isn’t any more like the marrying 
sort of love than all those little fluff- 
ball loves you’ve been telling me about. 
Why, - silly—it’s just plain,  old- 
fashioned family affection and loyalty 
that you have for us. You see, you 
didn’t recognize it because you didn’t 
grow up in a plain, old-fashioned 
family. But it’s not the marrying love, 
Eric.” 

“You’re quite sure?” 

“Absolutely.” 

At the piazza door, half an acre 
away, Frances appeared. She stood 
still for a second, staring down upon 
them. Then, as Eric turned away from 
her sister and, catching sight of her, 
waved his hand toward her, she opened 
the door again and, reéntering the 
house, marched to her father’s office. 

“Dad,” she told him breathlessly, “T 
want you to promise me something. 
Promise to take me with you if you 
go back to Europe. You’ve got to. 
I can be your secretary. I can be— 
anything. Only I’ve got to go! I’ve 
got to! I’m—I’m—so—so unhappy !” 

And to the unutterable dismay of her 
father, she threw herself down in one 
of his old leather chairs and began to 
cry into the ridiculous mustard-colored 
sleeve of her smock. 

And because she was his daughter 
and not his patient, Doctor McDermot 
was absolutely unable to diagnose her 
symptoms! 


CHAPTER XTV. 

The engagement which Mrs. Pin- 
cheon announced with such enthusiasm 
to the society of her city was, she felt, 
an achievement of her own, an achieve- 
ment of which to be proud. She had 
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concerning it the jubilation due to an 
accomplishment once precariously bal- 
anced in the scales of uncertainty. 
During the eighteen months after 
Asa had obtained his divorce, she had 
struggled to bring this engagement to 


pass, and she had failed. She had 
feared, she had almost believed, that 
her failure was final. She had blamed 


1e had blamed Evadne 


this the upper 
her 


Asa for it, and sl 
for it. But 


regions of 


was in 
; 


mind. In the 
knowledged depths where instinct ruled, 


unac 


it was Marjorie’s influence that she 
blamed, the influence of the wife who, 
she pretended not only to the world, 
but to herself, had been read out of 
Asa’s existence. 

Of the other two, whom she could 
criticize in her thoughts without panic, 
without blind terror, she blamed 
Evadne the more. She knew well 
enough, in spite of the high-bred 


reticences which she an d her young 
friend observed in all t discussions 
of her son, vy ‘eae ‘waa have 
leaped at the chance to marry him, and 


she had tried, time and again, to in- 
ject into Evadne’s tactics a and 
a dash that must end. It 
‘ient per 


vigor 
secure their 
was too ridiculous, this ineffi 


Evadae’s! It 


formance of smacked of 
romantic indecision! The more 
masterful woman could not fail to feel 
scornful « gis 


“Any woman who makes up her mind 
to it,” used to sav to 
impatient mu 


herself, in 

can 
deter- 
once she admits 


she 
ine on the sul 
man. It need 
and system, 


And Ey 


yyect, 


marry any s only 
mination 
the 


marry 


desire. ‘adne wants to 
Asa.” 

\loud, she spoke in a more seemly 
fashion. a 

lice girl would be nice 
to him, Evadne!” would - sigh. 
What meant, and what Evadne 
quite well knew that she meant, 
“For Heaven’s sake, can’t you 
him up?” 


gal only some 
she 
she 
was: 
hurry 
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“Dear Mrs. Pincheon,” Evadne an- 
swered, on one such occasion, “I’m sure 
the town is simply full of nice girls 
dying to be nice to Asa!” Her voice 
marvelous blend of sympathy 
with his mother, of light regret for the 
marital misfortunes of her old friend, 


Was a 


and just the least tincture of amuse- 
ment. “But what can the nice girls 
do, poor dears? They can’t bludgeon 


amiable minis 
And you'll admit it must be 
dis couraging to try to be nice to a man 
only of your kind- 


him into receiving their 
trations. 


who is unaware not 
but of your 

oS | you yourself, 
care a little about 


ness, very existence.” 
Evadne, could only 


him! What 


you 
say about the nice girls is true enough 
—he seems not to know of their ex- 
istence. But you! I was sure at one 
time that you were going to make me 
very happy, you two, and I still think 
——” She tactfully broke off. 
“Poor Asa!” FEvadne’s voice grew 


even lighter and more casual. “It would 
1 


be too hard on him if he had to fear 


me, as well as the débutantes and all the 
sirls who would like to make up to him 
for what he has suffered. But truly, 
dear Mrs. Pincheon, you’re utterly mis 
taken if you think that he and I are 


anything in the world to each other but 


eood friends. We are that, and I am 
elad of it. I have the greatest re 
spect for him, the deepest friendship. 


never! 
e too much 
kind, ever 


But as for anything else—never, 
Don’t 


13] 
aline, 


you realize that we 


too much of to have 


the slightest romantic attraction for 


each other?” 

‘I’m sure poor Asa ought to have had 
himself, of 
his own kind,” the 
i 
again—and of course he will 


enough of women unlike 


women not mother 


answered with a sigh. ever he 
marries 
you may be sure it will be with a woman 
He’s had enough of 


different 


of his own kind. 


women of a sort. lor 


marriage—you may trust my experience 
nothing so 


for it—there’s satisfactory 














as a person of the same traditions, the 
same tastes, the same standards.” 

“Yet she was very charming, Mar- 
jorie,’ Evadne interpolated at this 
point. 

[he elder woman knew that she 
uttered this easy praise of the dis- 
honored wife merely from the hungry 
desire to hear it refuted, or, possibly, 
for the pride of displaying a judicious 
indifference. But not even from the 
perverse desire she sometimes had to 
rebuke Evadne would she agree. The 
deep, instinctive fear of Marjorie, so 
sternly kept under lock and key, so 
firmly unacknowledged, forbade even a 
perverse acquiescence. She, who had 
lived all her life upon the pleasant sur- 
face of things, paid tribute, in that un- 


acknowledged dread of hers, to the 


power of forces she had never felt, 
forces that could not be controlled by 
ambition or by purpose. Though she 


never allowed it to become articulate, 


her terror was lest chance should some 


dav throw Marjorie again into Asa’s 


path, and that the old magic would 
work again. 
\sa himself had no such fear. He 


had, in fact, nothing but a sore con- 
sciousness that he had been hardly dealt 
with. It sometimes seemed to him that 
he had been worse used than any other 
man of whom he had ever heard. 
Other men so frequently deserved the 
misfortunes that attended them, but 
what had he done to bring disgrace, 
notoriety, upon his head? He had, he 
supposed, certain small faults of tem- 
per, certain little prejudices of disposi- 
tion. But in the main was he not all 
that a man should be—an ordinary man, 
that is? He spoke the truth, he paid 
his debts, he controlled his appetites, 
he gave to the deserving poor as liber- 
ally as his means allowed. Had he 
not even shown a rather noble, dashing 
sort of generosity, an impulsiveness 
perhaps foreign to the warp of his 
nature, in falling in love with Marjorie 
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and marrying her? He had detested 
everything connected with her save only 
herself. And for the sake of her 
sweetness, of the deep, drawing power 
of her clear, brook-brown eyes, he had 
forgotten his prejudices, he had over- 
looked the differences between them, he 
had raised her to his level. And see 
how she had rewarded him! 

Yet sometimes, across this almost 
constant mood of wounded pride and 
egotism, there would sweep waves of 
grief more poignant still. How he had 
loved her, how he had loved her! How 
never-ending was the pang of his lone- 
liness, of his desolation! 

One afternoon he was sitting at one 
of his clubs. He frequented them 
more now than he had ever done in his 
past. They were mercifully free from 
soothing feminine influences, and he 
could, by barricading himself behind a 
newspaper and a sufficiently forbidding 
air, ward off intrusion as he was unable 
to do when he ventured into mixed 
society. It was a very delicate sort of 
intrusion, to be sure, that he suffered 
at his mother’s house and at the other 
places where he sometimes forced him- 
self to dine. But he always interpreted 
the conversation of the young women, 
and even of the older ones, as deliberate 
efforts to “rouse him out of himself,” 
to interest him, to “help him forget.” 
However well-meaning they were, he 
felt them as impertinences. 

He and Marjorie had been divorced 
some seven or eight months. He had 
never seen her since their parting. He 
had avoided his mother’s summer home, 
and Marjorie, though he did not know 
it, had kept religiously out of Boston. 
Yet absence had not begun to work any 
healing in him. His wound was still 
open, raw. And at the club a little 
salt was sprinkled upon it. 

He was reading in a corner of the 
library. It was an engineering journal, 
and he was forcing his mind really to 
attend to the printed words before 
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him. But he was not so absorbed that 
he failed to overhear the conversation 
in which two newcomers into the room, 
regardless of the “Silence” 
= the mantel, indulged. 

I didn’t know that Merriam was that 
sort of a fellow,” remarked 
he looked at the 
library table. 

“\Vhat sort of fellow do you mean? 

‘Oh, the sort that the testimony im- 
plies—petticoat chaser. She brought 
the suit on the g¢g 
didn’t she?” 

“Ves, she did.” The 
spoke more gravely. “But 
subterfuge, of course. 
fast 


one, as 


round of 
other 


Merriam 


never been and loose 
1 

about 
ested in women at all, 
that 
Merriam is a 


should surmise 
1 

was the 

gay little 


I dare say 


thing, 


liveliness and flattery and all the rest 
of it. She’s been going about by her- 
elf a good deal f¢ r the la t two or 
hree pours -by herself except for 
young Washburn. No, I don’t believe 
Merriam has been guilty of anything 
more serious than not caring par 
ticularly about dancing, even with his 
wife. But he’s a decent fellow. So 


of course he’s o 
divorce.” 

stiffened, 
little 
rigidly before his face. He 
that ‘of 


In his corner Asa 
the engineering journal a 


course.” 


“Oh, so that’s it! Very white of 
Merriam.” 
“Not very surprising. A gentleman 





doesn’t want to drag his wife’ 
through the 
euilty of a good deal worse 
1 
| 


Mrs. Merriam. T 


mire, even if she’s 


1 
| 


and that one thing is her 
bring one against him when he 


his freedom or when she does. 
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hanging 


magazines on the 


infidelity, 


man 
that’s a 
has 
in his ideas 
women. He’s very little inter- 


trouble. Mrs. 
fond of 


allowing her to get the 


holdin 4 
more 


resented 


name 
been 
than little 
iere’s only one thing, 
is I see it, that pardons a man for 
ringing a divorce suit against his wife, 
refusal to 
wants 
Admit 
once that there must be divorce, and if 





one party to the marriage won’t under- 
take it, it’s obvious the other must. 
But that’s the only ground on which 
it’s decent, in my opinion, for a man 
to 





He stopped abruptly. He and his 
friend had become aware of Asa. They 
withdrew from the room in guilty haste 
Fortunately neither of them knew Asa, 
sight. He tingled all 


over 
with resentment. He wanted to follow 


except by 


them, to argue with them. He could 
imagine what they were saying out 
there, as they sped down to the bar 


rative. 


you see 
> 


for a nerve resto 
“Gad, ae that was?” 
“Ves, I saw, but he deserves it. Let 
him hear Po truth. Let him know what 
men of the think of sancti- 
monious him.” 


1 
Who 


world 
prigs like 

He longed t 
to thrust 
men 
moment, but 


to the bar and 
retween those two 
called them at the 


he did not 


to go down 
himself | 
-bounders co 


1 
| 


1 . he 
le knew that 





really consider them such. He wanted 
to ask them if hey ieved that a 
silly tradition, really ¢ mptuous of 
women, should always rule society? 
Chivalry! That code based wholly on 
the belief in the inferiority of one- 


half th 


serve no credit for 


Did a man de 
taking his stand 


human race! 





upon the truth? Did all the women 
who were faithful to the last implication 
of their marriage vows—did all these 
have to carry forever the odium won 
by all the light-minded women, just be- 
cause men, playing chivalry in the 
divorce court, treated alike? Oh, 





he could show them, those two shallow 
; : rip 
chatterers down at the club bar, 


foolish, 


how 
how dishonest, how dishonor- 
able, their cod 

ttle Marjorie! 
fered horribly: 

If he could have 
at that thought, which 
irrelevantly in upon 
versation with the two men, if 
have torn it 


Poor Had she suf- 
sically 
itself 


caught phy 


thrust 


his imaginary con- 


he could 
mind, 


bleeding from his 
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he would have rejoiced. But a vagrant 
thought is not tissue and nerve to be 
cut at and dragged away; it is a seed 
blown from Heaven knows where, 
losing itself in mellow soil, perhaps 
some day to take root, to leaf, to 
blossom. 

He went over and over his argu- 
ments. It was Marjorie and not he who 
had failed to realize the sacredness of 
their marriage vows. It was Marjorie 
and not he who had light-heartedly as- 
sumed that love was a thing to be 
divided and shared among a host of 
people. It was she who had lavished 
it upon her family, upon her friends, 
upon the children at the settlement, 
upon the stray dog by the roadside, 


1 
+1 


the white kitten upon a window sill. It 
had belonged to him, all this rosy wine 
she had spilled wherever she had turned. 
Why should he pretend that it was 
otherwise? He had been prepared— 
what was it the service said ?—‘for- 

ing all others, to cleave only unto 
her until death did them part.” He 
had been ready to do his part. Why, 
then, should he have gone before the 
world taking upon himself an ignominy 
that he had not earned? Why should 
he have shielded her from the conse- 
quences of her own fatal temperament 
and her willfulness? 

But—poor little Marjorie! 

That night, had his mother but 
known it, her great desire stood within 
an ace of coming to pass. For the first 
time since his divorce, Asa desired some 
support, some sustainment, outside his 
own invincible self-approval. Com- 
pletely as he was able to refute in his 
own mind the arguments of the two 
men at the club, nevertheless their 
words rankled. Deaf as he forced him- 
self to be to the voice that had whis- 
pered to him, “Poor little Marjorie!” 
he feared a return of the murmur. He 
wanted, for the first time, to bolster 
himself up. To whom should he turn 
for the sympathy, the understanding, 
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the reénforcement, that he craved? He 
could think of no one but Evadne. 

It crossed his mind that he was, for 
a young man affluent in the world’s 
goods, deficient in intimate friendships. 
Why, he knew five hundred—a thou- 
sand—men, and not one of them was 
available for the moment’s need! There 
was no doubt about it—he was singu- 
larly deficient in intimates. Well, he 
had never needed them. He had always 
been able to stand alone. Of course he 
had friends—men with whom he played 
golf or rode or talked politics or rail- 
roads or literature—but intimates he 
had none. Everything that had re- 
quired intimacy for its full expression 
he had saved to give to his wife. 

He called Evadne on the telephone. 
Was she to be at home that night? 
Might he come to see her? Evadne 
answered yes. 

She enjoyed almost a bachelor-girl 
freedom, the young decorator. She had 
rented, some years before, the old 
Beacon Street house in which she had 
been born, and she had set herself up in 
an apartment with the ancient Lawrence 
female who was her nominal chaperon. 
She had soon taught this withered piece 
of gentility to respect the liberty of a 
professional woman. Consequently, 
when she told Asa that she would be 
at home to him that evening, he knew 
that he was-to have the privilege of 
a téte-a-téte session with her. Miss 
Matilda Lawrence, after a decorous ap- 
pearance for a half an hour in the little 
drawing-room, all Chinese lacquer and 
dull Chinese-blue hangings, or in the 
slightly larger library whose dark green 
leathers and window draperies brought 
out all the bronze values of Evadne’s 
wonderful hair, would melt unobtru- 
sively away with her knitting or her 
Atlantic Monthly. He could ask 
Evadne, as friend to friend, as man to 
man, what she thought of the ethics of 
such a divorce as the Merriams’ in 
comparison with those of his own case. 
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It worked out as he had known it 
would. Evadne’s cousin Matilda, 
aquiline, dignified, delicately lovely in 
softly waving hair, lavender 
brocade, and white lace, exchanged a 
little news with him concerning the 
health of old Boston families, 
a few views on the progress of the war, 
and then withdrew. He was alone with 
Fvadne. Never before had he intensely 
degired to be alone with her. Yet in 
thé relief with which he watched Miss 
Matilda leave the room and with which 
he turned to his hostess, there was no 
perception of the woman herself. She 
was looking, had he but recognized it, 
uncommonly lovely. It had taken her 
maid two hours of the most painstaking 
effort to produce the results that he did 
not even the smoothness of the 
creamy skin rubbed free of every little 
line the day’s interviews with clients 
had graved, the loose, wavy luster of 
the lovely hair, the exquisiteness of the 
pale leaf-green chiffon in which she was 
arrayed. 

“You'll forgive me 
dressed, won’t you?” 
had 


Cousit 


silver 


some 





see 


for not being 
Evadne had said 
come in. “I’m 

1 Mattie that I 
wouldn’t dress for a whole congress of 


when he 


to him 
so tired I told 


sings, much less for a mere relative like 

king uch | f n lat lil 

you. Besides’—she had laughed a 

litte—‘my tea gown’s new, and I 
B Ss 

think it very pretty.” 


“T’m sure you look very nice,” Asa 
had answered mechanically, without 
looking at her. 

She had resented it, but she had 


swallowed her resentment. She meant 
to play her cards very carefully. It 
was the first time Asa had sought her 
out since Marjorie had left him. She 
must not spoil things by being too 
exigent. 

After Miss Matilda had gone, Asa 
sat silent for a minute, frowning at 
the wall opposite. Evadne, who had 
not seen him for some weeks, and who 
had not for months before had the op- 
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portunity to study his face attentively, 
was a little shocked by the change in 
him. How he had cared for that little 
creature! Her heart swelled with bitter- 
ness, and a sudden tightening of the 
lips brought back two of the lines that 
Hortense’s fingers had so carefully 
manipulated out of existence a few 
hours before. 


“You wanted to talk to me about 
something, Asa,” she reminded him 
gently. 


“Yes, I want your opinion of some- 
thing. I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me. I’m not usually afraid of 
my own judgment. I don’t usually go 
around looking for a support for my 
opinions.” 

“No, you’ve never struck me as much 
of a clinging vine,” 
lightly. 

“But I should like to know your 
opinion about something. Your opinion, 
I suppose, would be that of the well- 
bred woman. Not the average woman, 
for you have brains and ability, Evadne 

great brains and ability.” 

“Nothing very 
Evadne deprecatin 


Evadne agreed 


said 
nly taste and 
think I have 
ut no great intel- 
don’t let’s talk 
What is your problem? If 
it’s merely an well-bred 
opinion that you want, I dare say i 
can give it to you as well as the next 
one.” 


remarkable,” 





ory 
an eye for color—I do 
an eye for color! | 


lect, Asa. 


about me. 


However, 


average, 


“What is your opinion of the code 
that decrees that the woman, the wife, 
should always be allowed to take the 
initiative in a divorce proceeding?” 
He was full at her 
But he was not see- 
ing the lovely shell of scented, rose- 
leaf flesh and green chiffon; he was 
striving to look beyond the greenish- 
gray eyes and all the outward seeming 
of the woman into the heart of which 
these things were but the cover. 

“How can you ask me? I don’t pre- 


looking 
eagerly, intensely. 


now, 
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Here was the picturesqueness of war, and Evadne was reveling in it. 


tend to be particularly advanced, and I 
haven’t the least desire for the vote. 
But I’ve been a working woman long 
enough to believe in standing upon my 
own feet and expecting other women to 
stand upon theirs.” 

She flushed becomingly with the 
ardor of her expression. Asa leaned 
backward in his chair. He felt a sud- 
den chill. He could not, for all the 
unwonted earnestness of look and voice 
that she had assumed, feel that he had 


penetrated behind the mask, the charm- 
ing, tinted, alluring mask. He saw it 
now, but it did not intrigue him. He 
felt only a great weariness, a great 
depression. He was vaguely aware that 
he was absurd. What had he wanted 
except to hear a confirmation of his 
own belief? And what were Evadne’s 
words but confirmation? They sounded 
almost like an echo of the thoughts 
he had nourished back there at the club. 

“Of course that is the sensible view, 
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that is the modern view,” 
lifelessly. 

“There is such a silly set of tradi- 
tions about women,” pursued Evadne, 
still a little strenuous. “They may have 
been all right once, when women were 
really dependents upon men for a liv- 
ing, a home, happiness, usefulness. 
But we’re nearly half a century past 
that time. Why should we go on with 
its conventions? The world takes us 
now, us women, as reasoning, capable 
human beings, quite equal to managing 
our own destinies. And we are. Why 
should special favors be forever shown 
to us? I myself can’t bear to have a 
man offer me a seat in a street car. 
The chances are ten to one that I am 
no more weak, no more tired, than he 


4 ” 


1S. 


he agreed 


She paused again and looked at him, 
with the merest touch of anxiety hard- 
ening the eager expression of the 
idealist arguing about her ideals. How 
was he reacting to this reasonable talk 


of hers? He was no longer looking 
at her, but was 


the room. 


staring moodily across 
He did not take advantage 
of the pause to make any reply to her. 
She colored a trifle, resentfully. 

“About the particular thing you ask 
me,” she went on after a minute, “about 
taking the initiative in a divorce suit, 
I don’t why the simple truth 
shouldn’t rule there, as it should every- 
where. Of course, in the case of horrid 
people, where a woman’s unfaithful- 
ness may be by way of reprisal upon 
an outrageous husband, or where they 
both live upon some sort of cabaret- 
barnyard plane, I don’t suppose it mat- 
ters. But among people of our sort, 
why shouldn’t the truth be told? Ifa 
woman is untrue to her marriage vows, 
either in act or in spirit, and the hus- 
band is true, why should the man be 
made to bear the disgrace of the 
charge? I don’t see it.” 

She paused again, and looked at him. 
He brought his eyes back to her, 


see 
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“Thank you, Evadne. You were say- 
ing just what I had hoped you would 
say.” 

She felt something enigmatic in his 
words. She was not lacking in sensi- 
tive powers of apperception where her 
own interests were concerned. She 
felt that he did not state the whole 
truth. What he had hoped she would 
say—yes; but, having heard it, did he 
perceive it that it was not, after all, 
exactly what his heart had been crav- 
ing? She took a bold plunge. 

“You're thinking of yourself and 
Marjorie, of course,” she said calmly. 
It was the first time she had mentioned 
his wife to him since the divorce. 

“Such thoughts as I have on the sub 
ject,” he admitted, “are, of course, hung 
upon the peg of Marjorie and myself.” 

“T don’t see why you need think twice 
about that matter. You did all that old- 
fashioned chivalry required, even if 
you want to rule your existence by its 
dictates. You didn’t accuse Marjorie 
of anything worse than desertion. You 
spared her what you might—— 

“T spared her nothing at all,” he in- 
terrupted abruptly. “She had left my 
house and she refused to return to it. 
That was desertion. I made no other 


accusation against her because there 
was no other I could make.” 
She hesitated for a moment. Would 


she do better to champion Marjorie, 
or to champion that uncertain, remorse- 
ful man within him whom she divined 
as enduring a complicated grief from 
all the repressions of his nature? She 
would risk it; she would champion him 
against himself. 

“You and I are old enough friends 
to speak the truth to each other,” she 
declared, with an air of gallant sin- 
cerity. “I dot’t know how—er— 
errant in point of fact Marjorie may 
have been. But her spirit—you will 
have to forgive me if I hurt you, Asa 
—her spirit was promiscuous—and her 
behavior was indiscret. 


A great many 


























men would have felt justified in seek- 
ing to learn, definitely, how far her 


actions carried out he ‘rament. 
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subject, led the talk to a place where 
i 1 Say good night 


it was easy for him to say 
and to thank her for letting him come 


to bore } 

She was an ligent woman, and 
after he had gone and she had mastered 
the anger that had spoiled her tactic 

he lmitted vi elf that it eve 
ning the game had been for a brief 
while in her own hands. She had lost 
it by a fault of strategy—by a fault 
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don’t make any pretense of being a 
doting parent. I care for my boy’— 
the muscles of her throat worked for a 
moment, and she looked her age—‘‘and 
I want to see him happy, I want to 
see him safe. He's like my 
brother Charles—who was the an- 
tithesis in every respect of my brother 
Dryden,” she added vindictively. “I 
was devoted to Charles. 

unfortunate marriage. It 


very 


He made an 
ruined his 


career. It estranged his family—even 
me. It was because of that, I am sure, 


that he enlisted and served in the 
Spanish War. He came back invalided 
and died in less than six months. I 
never talk about him. I cared for him 
too much. Well, Asa is like him. That’s 
why I wanted the boy’s emotional life 
to be secure, orderly, not too intense. 
And that’s why I so wanted him to 
marry you.” 

“You should have brought him up 
to pay more regard to your wishes,” 
said Evadne flippantly. 

“Yes, I y that is true,” re- 
plied Mrs. Pincheon literally. “For 
that matter, I should have brought you 
both up to 
wishes. If 


dare say 


more 
had him, 
if you had given him any encourage 
ment, the fiasco of that affair with the 
McDermot girl would never have hap- 
pened.’ 

“A more disastrous one might have 
happened after marriage,” said Evadne. 

“You aren't 
else, are you?” 


pay attention to my 


you cared for 


in love with anybody 


The older lady asked the question as 
prosaically as if she were inquiring the 
price of a new rug. Evadne did not 
even color. She looked with cold 
amusement on Asa’s mother. 

“T assure you you can leave me out of 
the question,” she replied. “Asa is no 
more in love with me than T 
can’t think of anything remote enough 
for a simile! If he’s in love with any 
one, it is with his wife.” 

“That’s exactly what I’m afraid of,” 
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admitted Mrs. Pincheon. “And so long 
as he remains unmarried, unattached, 
there is danger that she may regain an 
ascendancy over him.” 
“Why not—if he still cares for her?” 
“Because the second attempt would 
be even more disastrous than the first. 


They'll never get along together, 
never! That frowsy family of hers 


would always be a millstone around 
Asa’s neck. And her wild, wasteful 
ways would grow more and more de- 
testable to him as time went on. It 
was a regrettable accident, their first 
marriage; a second one would be a 
calamity, dreadful, irretrievable. That’s 
why I was so anxious to. get 
out of the country. I suppose 
he’d be indignant if he knew it, but I 
maneuvered the invitation for him to 
serve on the commission. He can’t go 
to Russia with a crowd of men like 
those, and be confronted with serious 
problems, without being forced to think 
of something besides himself, his 
wrongs, and the person from whom he 
suffered them. 


him 


He’ll come alive again 
in Russia,” she prophesied confidently. 
“And that’s why I want you to be 
there. \Why won't you be as honest 
with me as I am with you? 
for Asa, don’t you? 


You care 
You would have 
married him, wouldn’t you, if he had 
asked you before he met Marjorie Mc- 
Dermot ?” 

“Your son was a perfectly eligible 
parti,” answered Evadne, smiling and 
even-toned, though she flushed a little. 


“Oh, don’t beat about the bush!” 
cried Mrs. Pincheon, rasped and im- 
patient. 

“Then I won't,” declared Evadne. 


She was very charming, with her sud- 
den air of surrendering all her arms. 
“Of course I care for Asa. If he never 
comes to care for me in the same way, I 
trust you to guard my little,secret. I 
do care for him, and I would have 


married him if he had asked me, either 
before he met Marjorie or after he 
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[ seem a proud woman,” 


divorced her. 
she added, “but I dare say no woman 
has pride where she loves.” 


“That’s merely one of those romantic 


generalizations,” declared Mrs. Pin- 


cheon. “All romantic generalizations 
are false. But never mind. It’s the: 


future we’re concerned with. Can you 
; 
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CHAPTER X\ 
d ed Russian ap- 
nent with a sense that it was 
111 fitting He had always in- 
erve the world in some large 
and this seemed » indicate a 
villingness on the part of the world t 
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He could not fail 
ve aware of the dignity of the in- 
itation, could not fail to be pleased 
with it. He was going to travel in 


be so served by him. 
to I 
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company with some of the leaders of 
his own profession and certain large 
financiers. It was an opportunity to 
prove himself, as well as an opportunity 
for service on a scale that he regarded 
as commensurate with his ability. The 
mission did not at first 
dwarf the importance of Asa Pincheon 
in the universe. 

That came later—weeks and months 
later. In after life, it always seemed 
to him that he had gone through twenty- 


greatness of the 


eight years of existence wrapped in a 
cocoon of self-esteem, and that, when 
it burst and he emerged from it, his 
soul was no more the soul he had 
possessed before than the blue, soaring 
butterfly is the i 
thing of the earth 
emerged. 

All his life he had 
to think of himself—of his 

standards, his 
incheon should 
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his own dignity, in the new system in 


simply did not 


which he lived. He 
matter. Nothing mattered except that 


order should be forced out of chaos, 
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that stark heroism should not be ren- 
dered futile, that a whole world should 
not go down in ruin for want of help. 
He was young enough to be fired by 
a belief in the possibility of the things 
that he desired. Some of the other 
older men of the commission were not 
so hopeful. After all, perhaps it had 
served some purpose, his long residence 
under a system in which his wishes, 
his tastes had prevailed, his standards 
had been accepted as correct. It had 
given him faith in that system and those 
standards, and this faith now made’ him 
the most tireless as well as the most 
hopeful of the commission. 
After six weeks of survey and of 
consultation, the ornamental branch of 
the commission went home to make 
reports. Asa remained with the few 
members of the organization to whom 
plans of actual construction were con- 
fided. He had cabled home for a year’s 
leave of absence from his own organ- 
ization, and this had been given him. 
He was perfectly aware that, had he 
failed to receive it, he would have 
resigned, and would have cast his lot in 
with that of the men who were remain- 
ing. Russia had grown more important 
Asa Pincheon. To build a mile of 
road, to carry a car of ammunition, was 
more imperative than to shape a career. 
Such things as he saw! Men, brave, 
stoically patient, submitting to impos- 
sible conditions. 


than 


He saw soldiers fight- 


ing without weapons—thousands of 
them, unarmed save with their own 


powerful hands and implements seized 
from their farms. What was Asa 
Pincheon—what his life, his hopes, his 
career, his character itself—in the face 
of such things as these? He was noth- 
ing—a mere instrument, like the spades 
at which the poor wretches caught to 
help them in their fight; he was but the 
tool which, by some kindly miracle, 
might prove serviceable to these un- 
armed, unorganized creatures. 
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tions, among many people. 


And he, 
who had once been exclusive, reserved, 
grew to be almost as simple in his deal- 
ings with those with whom he came 
in casual contact as they with him and 


with one another. 


With the men of 
his own profession and their families, 
in their clubs and houses, he was still 
more or less what he had been at home. 
But as he traveled with his interpreter, 
a pleasant conversationalist whom he 
suspected of having only a platonic re- 
gard for the truth, he was another man. 

One day, during a long voyage which 
he had been obliged to take down the 
Volga, he thought unexpectedly of 
Marjorie. She had been crowded out 
of his thoughts, or packed down be- 
neath them, by the pressure of new ex- 
periences and emotions. But there was 
a woman aboard the big, leisurely 
steamer who reminded him of his wife 
—some trick of a smile she had like 
She was traveling with 
three little children and a 
sortment of household 
spent much time in feeding her young 
and performing various intimate toilet 
rites for them. But he was_ not 
offended, disgusted, as he would have 
been in the old days. Was this new 
feeling, he wondered—this feeling com- 
pounded of amusement and pity and 
affection and the desire to help—was 
this the feeling that lay at the base of 
Marjorie’s actions? 


Marjorie’s. 
strange as- 


goods. She 


Musing upon it, 
he talked with the woman through his 


voluble interpreter, and gave her 
money. The interpreter misunder- 


stood the transaction, and informed his 
employer that ladies of greater attrac- 
tions were to be had everywhere, even 
upon the crowded steamer, and for a 
lesser price. 


Asa’s education in the acceptance of 
the other person’s standard had not 
yet proceeded to the point where he 
could take such a piece of information 
without indignation and the necessity 
His work took him in many direc- - of reading a moral lesson to his man. 














That person received 
it with the air of one 
shrugging gracefully 
and resignedly over 
the incomprehensible. 
What did it matter? 
There were in the 
world all sorts of 
lunatics, and it was, 
apparently, his lot to 
be temporarily con- 


nected with one of a ~~ 





sort hitherto 
unknown to him. 


Rut as for Asa, he G 
was full of a living : 
curiosity about the 3 
crowds by whom he ee 

mA Ap 
was surrounded, |(s 
about the soldiers Rit 


traveling home on 


furloughs or back to 


their regiments, abcut a 
the old, strong peas- | ee 
\ 
and the women r 
turdy as_ they. { 
And to satisfy this ( 
curiosity, so new in | 
experience, he — A 
talked to all sorts of { | 
people through the er 
preter. Always i 
} 


t, his reaction 


the same. He did not matter. His 
d es, the things he ate and wore, the 


and places he slept, the way in 
I P 


which life was lived in correct circle 
home—-not one of those things mat 
tered. All that mattered was to get 


done. And this was not for the 
old puritanic belief in the intrinsic 
virtue of work. It was to be done 
these people might be enabled to 
é One week his duties took him far 
to the west, toward the constantly near- 
ing battle front. And there, behind 
the lines, he had the experience that, 
it seemed to him, transcended in sheer 
dreadfulness all of horror that he had 
ever dreamed, even in nightmares. 
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\| “I’m going with you,’’ 
\ ‘ said Frances. 

/ 
aso 

ee 

1 
Bacl the lines where tl 
» ] +1 

were received, tnere S 
he ible 1 e of doct 
° if 1 ] 1 4 
There was a dreadful lack of anes 

. ‘ e ‘ : i 
thetics and of surgical instruments 
‘a 4 ° 1 1 
[The doctors performed miracles, the 


Cc 
patients endured the unendurable with 
unbelievable — stoicism. Instruments 
meant for household use were seized 
for the performance of the most 
delicate and painstaking operations. 
The very vitals of wounded men were 
cut and hacked with such knives as 
could be found, and they, losing con- 
sciousness from the terrific ordeal 
which they had to undergo without the 
blessing of an opiate, never whimpered. 
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Nurses, women with faces lined and 
ravaged by strain and the fierce pity 
of what they had to see and to help 
in, set their teeth and worked with the 
speed of flame, the punctual, blessed 
accuracy of the stars. But there were 
too few of them for the overwhelm- 
ing task. 

It was then that, for the first time in 
his life and to what he felt to be his 
everlasting disgrace, Asa fainted. 

The marvel of it was that when they 
had brought him back to consciousness, 
no one seemed to blame him or to de- 
spise him. They wasted no time in re- 
assuring him as to his entire manliness, 
but in the brief, half-spoken word, in 
the swift, kindly smile, and especially 
in the promptness with which they de- 
manded his services immediately for 
such help as he could render, they all 
eine him aware that to faint in such a 
situation was less than nothing. 

“We've all done it,’ 
middle-aged 


said a nurse, a 
, worn-looking woman with 


friendly smile. 

“We have,” a doctor corroborated 
briefly. 

And then, without more ado, he sent 
Asa to fill a boiler with water and to 


keep a fire beneath it. He seized what 
people, as well as what tools, he could. 
It made no difference to him that Asa 
was a railroad man—he was at hand! 
And Asa, passing a wounded man who 
lay on the ground waiting with infinite 
patience his turn to be treated, 
actually caught in the dark, 
eyes a gleam of sympathy. 

Certainly it was no time for self-con- 
sideration. 

And it was upon this new Asa that 
Evadne finally came. She and _ his 
mother had arranged the business very 
well. The young woman was assigned 
as a member of a Red Cross unit, but 
she had brought influence to bear so 
that for a month after her 
Petrograd she was free. 
one of his journeys on 


Asa 
stricken 


arrival 
Back from 
railroad busi- 
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ness, Asa found her established in a 
hotel on the Nevsky. It was a little 
while before the revolution, and the 
streets were full of colorful life. There 
were Cossacks and students, sailors and 
peasants, Red Cross nurses, gallant 
young officers, and great, bristling old 
ones. Uniforms were everywhere, 
color rioted. Here was the picturesque- 
ness of war, and Evadne was reveling 
in it. 

He had been unexpectedly glad to 
see her. This vision from his old, 
intimate life was a reassurance. Not 
everywhere in the world was there 
chaos. Not everywhere were men and 
women suffering intolerable 
There was home, orderly, 
And here, with him, 
home, of sanity, 


things. 
serene, fixed. 
was a pledge of 
of civilization. 

As his heart had awakened to the 
needs of a world outside himself, so 
were his eyes now awakened. He had 
always known Evadne for a beautiful 
woman, but now he saw her so, actually 
and in detail. And the sight stirred 
something in him that he had supposed 
dead—the man’s 
woman. 


desire for a 
It was not a yearning of his 
heart and soul, but there was nothing 
base about it, he told himself. It was 
for a woman whom he respected, whose 


mere 


ideals and aims were like his own. Did 
not her presence here prove that? She, 
too, would devote herself to this won- 


derful, stricken land. 

But that night he dreamed of Mar- 
jorie. She was wading in the brown 
brook of their honeymoon camp. Her 
white feet and legs gleamed through 
the amber flow of the waters. She had 
discarded the short skirt she ‘wore 
around the camp, and had fastened her 
khaki-colored breeches above her knees. 
There was an absurd, rosy dimple in 
one of ner knees, like a baby’s. He 


saw it through the wash of the water. 

He awaked with a dreadful empti- 
Intolerably 
Even when the 


ness in his heart, his arms. 
he ached for her. 
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dream was over, he could still hear the 
laugh with which she had called to him 
over her shoulder. He could see the 
deep gayety and gladness of her eyes. 
If only she were here, beside him! If 
only she were here to go among these 
people who had made his heart bleed; 
to enjoy, with that tremendous capacity 
of hers for little enjoyments, the sights 
and sounds, the colors, the richness and 
the squalor, of this city so civilized and 
so barbaric! If only 

The next day Evadne said to him: 

“I’m going to say something to you, 
\sa, which you needn’t answer. No, 
I’m not going to say it to you, either. 
| 





” 


I'm going to show it to you. 
She took a little clipping from. her 
ind bag. He read it slowly. It was 

1 paragraph from one of the society 





journals which deal in anonymities that 





re unmistakable. The characters were 


all ] erfectly recog 





zable. The ‘“‘promi- 
ung railroad man, now in Russia 
1 mission connected with the trans- 
tion problems of that country, the 
of one of the oldest Back Bay 
les 3” the “pretty divorced wife of 
ung man, who for a little season 
ed Boston with her unconven 
until her return to the home 
fathe1 a_ respectable family 


ian of a North Shore town;” the 


1 young artist, long a friend of 
e’s’—they were all perfectly 

le \nd the fact which the 

er s d 1 d 1 the best 

\ eemed y likely to be a 
namely, that the artist and the 

in the case would announce their 
ement within a few days—if, in 
d, they announced it at all. Bott 


perhaps, had enoug 


was possible that they would avoid 


h of publicity ; 
| announcements and would merely 
\sa handed the paragraph back to 
his friend. 
“It would be quite likely,” he said 
evenly. 
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“Your mother wanted you to see it,” 
said Evadne. “I didn’t altogether relish 
the task of carrying you such a piece 
of information.” 

The dream of the night before passed 
before his eyes. He set his teeth against 
pain and jealousy. 

“She will marry again some day, of 
course,” he said quietly. 

A week later, starting on another 
trip away from Petrograd, he proposed 
to Evadne. He was very much alive 


} 
l 


again. His wife was going to marry 
Eric Curtis. She and he had never been 
really mated; she and Curtis would be. 
As for him, his true mate was this 
handsome, serene, high-minded woman 
here who had come over to serve the 
stricken people whom he also was serv- 
ing. If he felt no ecstacy, at least he 
felt satisfaction, when she accepted 
him. This feeling was what he had 
always, in the days before he had met 
Marjorie, expected to have in regard 


to marri Here was no overwhelm 





ing, devastating emotion; here was an 
Igeable. He 


s 


lable, indu 


emotion contro 
kissed his fiancée good-by and fought 
down the moment’s violent contrast. 
He went on his way 

Evadne cabled a ‘ording to code that 


night to Mrs. Pincheon. She did not 
1 


mention the paragraph she had shown 
Asa. But the elder la shrewdly 
divined that ( d used id she 
was deeply isf 1] \ het elf ce) 
her forethought in pr x Evad 
with sucl veapon agai Marjorie 
Then she _ betho her to look 
among th¢ ) ( lesk and to 
destroy a c Dy < f 1 ‘aph in he 
own handvw in which form it had 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Doctor McDermot had not accepted, 
Dryden 
Haight’s handsome offer to make his 
fortune. The doctor had been fearful, 
not of Mr. Haight’s intentions, but of 


three years before, Mr. 
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his luck. It was a miracle, nothing 
less, that for once the gambler’s fortune 
had fallen in with fate in such a way 
that he could pay a debt at the mo- 
ment when it was most urgently needed. 
3ut it would be tempting Providence 
too outrageously to trust to such a co- 
incidence again. So he had declined 
to raise any money to invest in Mr. 
Haight’s new “sure things’—Peruvian 
mines or Brazilian forests or Nica- 
raguan lotteries or whatever they were. 

It was, therefore, with sheer aston- 
ishment that he read to his family, 
assembled at supper on the evening of 
the day when his Frances of the 
cropped hair had so upset him by burst- 
ing into tears in his office, a letter from 
a firm of South American lawyers who 
informed him that he was one of the 
beneficiaries under the will of “the late 
Sefor Dryden Haight.” 

“He has left you a set of studs, sleeve 
links, and South 
Mexican 
opined Eric, who was eating 


buttons of 
turquoise or of 


waistcoat 
American 
opals,” 
with an appetite quite unimpaired by 
Marjorie’s rejection of him that after- 
noon. 

“He has left you shares in a mine 
that is worth minus ten dollars a share,” 
said Marjorie. She was looking a 
trifle pale, and she spoke with a rather 
apparent, not very successful effort to 
be gay. 

“Poor sighed Mollie Mce- 
Dermot. “Think of dying like that, 
off there all alone!” 

“He probably didn’t die alone,” said 
Frances gloomily. “He had probably 
married a half-breed wife. Perhaps 
that’s the legacy he’s left you, dad— 
a dusky family to raise for him in Sales- 
port. Imagine Salesport !” 

“There is, obviously, no room here 
in which your father could undertake 
the rearing of a fresh young family,” 
observed Monsieur Belloc with de- 
cision. 

As a matter of fact, it developed 


man!” 
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, 


during the next month that the late 
Mr. Haight had left to Doctor McDer- 
mot stock in some South American cop- 
per properties which the conditions then 
prevailing over the world made much 


more valuable than at the time Mr. 
Haight had drawn his will. At that 


time there had been no prospect of an 
immediate working of the mines. But 
the war had changed the basis of profit- 
able operation, and Doctor McDermot 
was the richer by nearly a hundred 
thousand dollars because of the night he 
had met the pneumonia patient wander- 
ing in the icy streets of Salesport. 

For once the doctor decided to be 
very careful, very farseeing. 

“T shall be able to fit out my own 
unit for Serbia now,” he announced 
with elation. ‘Babbitt was making it a 
condition of his help that I should take 
along Mrs. Babbitt 

“T don’t wonder he was willing to 
pay heavily to be rid of her,” inter- 
rupted Frances. r 

“My dear!” her mother rebuked her. 

“And Mrs. Babbitt always plays the 
mischief with any enterprise in which 
she is engaged,’ pursued the doctor. 
“Now I shan’t have to touch Babbitt’s 
money. And I can afford to take young 
Sykes from the hospital. He’s abso- 
lutely the finest young surgeon I’ve ever 
seen. Mad to go, but afraid to leave 
his wife and baby dependents on her 
family. But apart from financing this 
little excursion”’—he beamed upon 
them all—‘“and that won't take a cent 
over fifty thousand, every sou is to be 
put into gilt-edged bonds in your 
mother’s name.” 

“I’m going with you,” said Frances, 
while the rest of them looked at the 
doctor, not quite knowing whether to 
laugh or to cry over his extreme 
moderation. 

“You!” exclaimed Eric. 
a startled look upon 





He turned 
her. ‘‘What 


earthly use do you think a sandaled 
Besides, 


poet would be in Serbia? 




















families oughtn’t to travel on the same 
relief expeditions.” 

“He needn’t own me if he doesn’t 
want to,” said Frances, ignoring the 
gibe about her footgear, “But I’m 
going. I can be as useful as any one. 
I'll take a course at the hospital. I 
don’t care what I do, but I’m going. 
I'll swab up floors and dust and scrub. 
I can be a nurse’s helper.” 

“Your father won’t take you into 
Serbia,” insisted Eric. He spoke like 
a man who was telling the doctor his 
duty. 

“Please don’t interfere with my 
plans, Eric,” said’ Frances sharply. “TI 
can go, can’t I, father? Can’t I, 
mother ?” 

“There, there, don’t bother me,” said 
the doctor. “I'll see about it. I'll see 
what your mother says. I'll tell you 
what it really means, and you'll not 
want to go. I'll get Miss Peterson, 
who went over before, to tell you. No, 
T don’t think you can.” 

“Then I’m going with another unit, 
and that’s all there is about it,” de- 
clared Frances firmly. 

She withdrew in indignation that eve- 
ning from the family group. She went 
lown into the garden. It was sweet 
with mignonette and rose and a thou- 
sand delicious odors that wakened with 
the dew and the dusk of twilight. There 
was a little new sliver of moon hang- 
ing over the roofs. She sat on a bench 
and she wept. She had been miser- 
able for weeks—for a month; ever since 
the afternoon she had seen Eric and 
her sister in earnest conversation in the 
vegetable garden. Eric had _ never 
spoken earnestly to her in all her life. 
She wept again. 

“Every one loves her the best,” said 
Frances, and then she wept the harder, 
because she was a vile, mean-spirited 
thing, unworthy to be Marjorie’s 
sister. 

“Think of being jealous of your own 
sister!” she whispered, awe-stricken by 


( 
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her unworthiness. “And of poor Mar- 
jorie, who has suffered so much!” 

“Frances! Frances!” called a voice 
from the piazza. 

It was Eric. She had a sudden thrill, 
and half started from her bench in the 
odorous, vine-hung gloom. Then she 
sat back again. She closed her lips 
firmly. Let him look for her if he 
wanted her. 

“TFrance-es |” 

His steps came down off the piazza. 
She sank farther back into the gloom. 
He whistled softly a stave of the 
Spanish thing he was always whistling, 
but it broke off midway of the tune. 

“Ah! There you are!” cried Eric 
contentedly. Then, “Why didn’t you 
answer me?” : 

“T wanted to be by myself,” said 
Frances uncivilly. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon for in- 
truding.” 

Tt was not in the least like Eric to 
take her rudeness seriously. It was not 
like him to find anything she might 
say worth growing “huffy” over. What 
was the matter with him? He was 
turning away. 

“But—I don’t care so much about it 
now,” she said. 

He turned, he came back, he sat down 
beside her. 

“You aren’t in earnest about that 
Serbian affair?’ He sounded very 
much in earnest. 

“Yes, Iam. I want—I want to go 
away.” 

“Why ?” 

“T want to see the—that is, I want 
to be of some use in the world,” Frances 
corrected herself in time. 

“Why not be useful here at home?” 

“Nobody needs me at home. I can 
be useful to dad if he goes. Mother 
has Marjorie a 

“And whom have I?” demanded Eric. 
His easy, agreeable voice was rough 
with new feeling. “See here, Frances, 
you can’t go. I shan’t let you. I—I 
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couldn’t bear to think of you over there, 
running all that danger, all that risk, 
suffering all those hardships. I couldn’t 
let you go.” 

“You couldn't?” Frances essayed a 
scornful emphasis, but achieved a wist- 
ful one. “What have you to say about 
it?” 

“T suppose I oughtn’t to try to say a 
thing about it,” said Eric gloomily. 
“But it seems—and I assure you I’m 
as astonished to find it out as you can 
be—it seems that I’m in 
you,” 

“Poof!” scoffed Frances. Her heart 
was beating like a trip hammer and 


there was a singing in her ears and the 


love with 


brightness of a million young 
before “Poof! You're in 
love with Marjorie—or mother. Any 


noons 
her eyes. 
one can see it.” 
“T’m not. Thi 
blamed sight w« 


so long?” 


How I rejoiced to th 
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“But not for me?” breathed Fran- 

ces. She swayed a little toward him 
on the bench. His arm went toward 
her, and she hastily withdrew. “But 
not for me? Oh, Eric!” 
“I’m going to live for you, if you'll 
let me, Frances,” he said. He was 
“Oh, my dear, can you 
care for a shopworn, mishandled piece 
of goods like me? Can you? Will 
you?” 

“My dear,” 
wise and 
motherly, 
I know it 

’ 


grave again. 


said Frances, suddenly 
grave herself, suddenly 
‘your heart isn’t shopworn. 
ought to be, but it just isn’t. 
t’s only the froth of 
been throwing about—I know it! 


‘ 


feeling you’ve 
And 
deep down - 

This time she did not elude his arms. 
And she understood the half sob he 
gave against her shoulder, and smiled 
deeply into the night across his head. 
And after that she never even men- 


1191 
Ul ned 


desire for Serbia again, and 
cks and sandals, it was 


1 
she wore sm 
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one, 


her 


lone 


Hygienic Dress 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HERE is no reason why hygienic 
T clothing should have the label 
“common sense” attached to it, 
with all the lack of beauty that this 
usually implies. Some one has said that 
commen sense is horse sense, and when 
it is a matter of feminine apparel, this 
seems to be strikingly true. bp are 
seeing it exemplified all around us in 
the mimic uniforms donned by women 
of all stations, classes, ages, and 
degrees. A uniform of any character 
hatsoever may be universally becom- 
to men, as well as hygienic, con- 
rming, as of course it must, to their 
customary mode of dress. It is, how- 
ever, only the young and fresh-looking 
woman who looks well and feels well 
in a stiffly starched cap, collar, and 
gown. 

\ woman of forty looks absurd in 
military cape and Russian police cap 
or Blue-Devil tam. Only one with 
innocent baby-blue eyes looks charming 
in a Salvation Army bonnet and dress. 
If one is middle-aged and a trifle em- 
bonpoint at that, the khaki color next 
one’s faded skin is bad, while the stiff 
collar of the coat accentuates one’s 
double chin, creates an ugly line that 
invariably results from the friction of 
the edge of the collar upon the neck, 
and inflicts more or less pressure upon 
one’s thyroid gland. 

Doubtless the fact that thousands of 


women are now occupying official posi- 
tions necessitating the use of a distinct 
costume or uniform of one kind or 
another will have an even more far- 
reaching influence upon the fashion and 
clothing in general of her sex than is 
already the case. Let us hope it will 
make for greater hygiene and more 
beauty. There is nothing fraught with 
greater danger to womankind than 
clothes that hamper the healthy, normal 
functioning of the body’s manifold 
unconscious activities, or, it might be 
said, involuntary activities; and when 
clothes have been particularly unbecom- 
ing, as they were during the first two 
years of the war especially, the pendu- 
lum is apt to swing in the opposite 
direction. 

Witness, for instance, the attempt 
within the past year to reintroduce the 
bustle and the pull-back. But woman 
had enjoyed her freedom from the 
trammels and thralldom of dress too 
long to herald their return with any- 
thing but a determined frown and a 
shake of the head. It does not follow, 
however, that the attempt will not be 
made again this season or the next, 
since bizarre styles are brought forward 
guardedly, tentatively, and fashion 
thrives on variety and endless change, 
while there are always foolish maidens 
eager to don the latest mode. 

The bustle, of course, presupposes the 
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pull-back, the only excuse fashion 
makes for it being the hygienic one that 
the weight of the draperies should be 
borne from the end of the spine. 
However, this ugly bit of feminine ap- 
parel, with the yards and yards of dry 
goods it supported, was probably 
largely responsible for the fashion of 
“nerves”—evoking rest-cure treatments 
and the like—that arose at about the 
same time. No one had ever heard of 
a neurasthenic spine before. The 
weight of clothing—added to the ex- 
treme heat engendered by the character 
of the bustle worn, whether a 
“hygienic” cage made of steels and 
woven wires or a homemade pad of 
newspapers—irritated the nerve struc- 
tures in this locality until they “gave 
in” through sheer fatigue. The drome- 
dary walk was an essential feature of 
this style, and we may look forward to 
similar diseases and similar caricatures 
should woman agai 


1 


n be persuaded into 
wearing a pack on her back. 


So much has been written around t 


corset that it seems futile to mention 








VW a in 
with an ab indance of flesh to 
straight figure and succes ly nullif 
all feminine lines and curve Tl 
corset of the moment is unques bl 
the most hys that has ever bec 
created, but fashion de 
straight back. | is all very well dt 
ing pliant maidenhood, but n 
women cannot retain the erect posture 


without considerable help, or cover or 


fice Sint, HodAte a ae Peery f 
HX Into Tigiadity the novie sinuosilies O 
the vertebral column unless they 
come addicted to the straight-laced c 
et Phe flat e that we ratl 
4 °. } 4 . P ’ 
expect to see in flappers is unnatural 
, : 
when mature years are reached. Never- 


theless, women everywhere endeavor to 
emulate the bustless, hipless, unde- 
veloped forms of their children, 


A sensible woman, of quiet dignity 
and considerable grace, still young in 
years, went into a fashionable shop the 
other day for some ready-made ap- 
parel. She found nothing suited to her 


taste, age, and “style.’ 


“Madame cannot be pleased here,” 
said the saleswoman. ‘Clothes these 
days are made only on childish lines.” 

A woman of forty looks and feels 
ridiculous in the present exaggerated 
high-heeled street shoes, narrow skirts, 
and flat effects imparted by the modes 
of the moment. Corsets can add much, 
because they are built on the lines at 
this time, but even when a woman has 
laced in her hips and flattened her 
abdomen until she can stand no more, 
she does not present the exact silhouette 
she is trying so valorously to imitate. 


When the hourglass figure was the 
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and looked forward 
to a revival of the 
days of the beautiful 
Réecamier. Not ina 
hundred years had 
such hygienic cloth- 
ing been attempted, 
but, alas, it was evi- 
dently not for our 
times! The gowns, 
loosely molded to the 
body and of  trans- 
parent textures, en- 
abled a development 
that insured grace, 
ease, and healthful 
motherhood, and 
while the scantiness 
of this classically 
Greek apparel might 
have argued for pneumonic troubles in 
the severer climate of France, it had no 
more such an effect than the classic out- 
door dances we are trying to foster to- 
day, which are the nearest approach to 
this charming fashion that we are likely 
to have. If this mode is incompatible 
with our strenuous times, we can at 
least taboo rigid compression of noble 
organs and splendid functions with ri- 
diculously shaped corsets, by substitut- 
ing soft, flexible, boneless garments, 
which should not press the body in here 
or there, to conform to senseless fash- 
ions, but simply furnish a basis upon 
which to adjust the outer apparel. 

The low-bust corset is more hygienic 
than those that were built high upon 
the chest and that are held responsible 
for many cases of tuberculosis, as well 
as cancer of the breast. When this 
hygienic garment is furthermore rein- 
forced with elastic inserts, permitting 
complete expansion through the 
diaphragm with every respiratory act, 
we have a truly feminine vestment at 
which no one can cavil. 

The idea of a high corset is to give 
support to the bust. Now the bust is 
the most delicate, as well as the most 





Inviting physical and mental ills. 


distinctive, feature peculiar to woman. 
It is painful to see so beautiful a struc- 
ture deliberately destroyed by present- 
day modes of dress. The flapper and 
the straight lines do not provide for the 
exquisite curves and graceful outlines 
of the female breast. The straight up- 
and-down masculine figure does not 
take the next generation into considera- 
tion. Subjecting the bust to continual 
compression, for purposes of reducing, 
ends in more or less destruction of the 
delicate mammary glands. On _ the 
other hand, young girls who wear no 
corsets at all, or at most a girdle, allow 
the bust to go practically uncovered, 
as this adds to the flat effect so sought 
after. But unless the chest is splendidly 
developed and the bust perched rather 
high on the pectoral muscles, the tissues 
become soft under such treatment and 
sag very early. Indeed, one sees sag- 
ging breasts in very, very young girls 
these days, and it is deplorable, both 
from a hygienic and an artistic view- 
point. As soon as a girl reaches 
maturity in this respect, her wearing 
apparel should include the brassiére, 
which is, if anything, the most essen- 
tial part of the raiment and, by the way, 
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quite the most ancient, if we exclude 
the fig leaf. It can be fashioned of 
any material sufficiently strong to serve 
its purpose, which is to hold the breasts 
in place, prevent the ugliness that comes 
with sagging, and permit a beautiful 
development. 

It must be said that the underwear 
in vogue to-day is the most hygienic 
we have had in many years, nor is it as 
expensive as it looks. There is no ma- 
terial that launders and wears better 
than chépe de Chine. The combination 
garments fashioned of diaphanous 
fabrics, light as air, yet strong and dur- 
able, leave absolutely nothing to be de- 
sired; and even though the reign of the 
masculine figure may be short lived, let 
us hope that we will never return to 
petticoats ten yards in width, flounced 
and further distended with whalebone 
and crinoline. The combination gar- 
ment does away with another belt or 
constrictor about the waist and with 
the need of an underskirt. The fewer 
underclothes worn and the more simple 


1 


these are in outline and adornment, the 
nearer do they come to ideal health 
garments. 

Heavy, clumsy woolen underwear is 
no longer recognized as needful, even 
in our variable and severe climate. 
Modern hygiene has proven that there 
is far less impairment of health when 
the skin is allowed to breathe freely, 
and to throw off, through ventilation, 


the amazing amount of effete matter— 





at least three pints—that is every day 
exuded from it. When additional body 
warmth is required, it should be sup- 
plied by -extra outer garments. Not 
only is the clothing thereby greatly 
simplified, but it gives so many more 
opportunities for the development of 
grace and beauty. This holds true also 
of the outer apparel, especially for the 
street. Heavy materials heat the spine 
and impede free locomotion. 
Frenchwomen solved this question 
long ago by wearing furs all the year 


around. They dislike to wear anything 
warm, or anything that is not trans- 
parent, above the bust, and despite the 
fact that furs, except in frigid weather, 
seem out of place, it is good hygiene. 
The French are eminently practical and 
thrifty, besides being keen lovers of the 
beautiful. The ideas they evolve 
usually embrace that which is health- 
ful with that which is needful, but they 
must at the same time combine beauty, 
especially when it is a question of 
feminine apparel. Hence the vogue of 
airy garments and furs. 

Many women do not realize that fur 
harbors endless bacteria, dust, and 
organic matter. The dyes used to-day 
are very poor. Gloves and collars are, 
therefore, quickly soiled unless the 
greatest care is taken to brush and clean 
fur pieces regularly. Light furs usually 
receive better treatment, as they look 
soiled when neglected. It is not a diffi- 
cult matter to clean furs at home. 
Fastidious women keep their light furs 
spotless with a paste made of white 
cornmeal and gasoline. This is well 
rubbed into the fur, then shaken out, 
and the process repeated until the paste 
comes away clean. A clean whisk is 
sometimes needed to brush the paste out 
completely. The garment is then hung 
in the air to rid it of the odor of 
gasoline. Dark furs should be beaten 
thoroughly first until every particle of 
iould then 
be heated very hot, rubbed well into 


| 
dust is removed. Rye flour sl 
the furs, and brushed and beaten out. 
All furs should be treated with a “fur 
comb,” which prevents the hair from 
matting and preserves the luster. 

Perhaps because of the vogue for 
mannish attire or of a misguided de- 
sire to economize in cloth, the present- 
day styles call for skin-tight frocks. 
Scantiness embraces ideas as pernicious 


as those necessitating the use of ten 
to twenty yards of material. One fea- 
ture of the skin-tight frock—which is, 
besides, hideous on a matured figure— 
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is the sleeve cut very high to give a 
narrow back, and fitting so closely into 
the axilla as to restrict free movement 
of the shoulder joint. The hair and 
hat must be adjusted before the gar- 
ment is fastened; as it is with difficulty 
that many women can get into a bodice 
of this description, while the pressure 
of the small, 


wearing these, but the average woman 
continues a martyr to style. Hygienists 
are delighted with many changes in 
woman’s attire that the war is bring- 
ing about, but woman’s footwear con- 

tinues diabolical. 
It is said that sixty-five per cent of 
our recruits have abnormal feet caused 
by ill-fitting 











childishly pat- 
terned arm- 
hole cuts into 
the skin ‘ 
bruising the 
flesh to dis- 
coloration 
and causing 
actual in- 
flammationof 
the brachial 
plexus of 
nerves — situ- 


ated in the 
ar} pit, with 
consequent 
neuritis of 
the nerves 
supplying the 
arms. Is this 
not absurd? 
Phere is no 


mode more 
fe sible fo r 
women in 


every walk of 





— shoes, and 


that it is safe 
to estimate 
ninety per 
eent of 
women are 
afflicted, not 
alone with 
crippled feet, 
but with dis- 
torted spinal 
columns _in- 
ducing nerve 
irritability of 
a far-reach- 
ing character. 

Says one 
hy gien- 
ist, “Can we 
sneer at the 
Chinese 
women, who 
carry this 
matter to 
the uth power 
of foot crip- 














life to follow 








than the one- 
piece frock, 
but why make it an anatomical freak? 
One of the incongruities of the mo- 
ment in dress is the fashionable heel. 
[t is quite impossible to maintain a 
beautifully erect posture, to say noth- 
ing of imitating the modish flat figure, 
in shoes the heels of which are two 
and one-half to three inches high and 
barely one-half inch wide. It is true 
a concerted effort has been made to 
introduce a mannish shoe, and many 
thousands of women in uniforms are 


Ideally hygienic. 


pling, while 
we permit 
shoes to be 
manufactured that may easily help fill 
the divorce courts ?” 

Every woman cannot wear a com- 
mon-sense shoe with comfort, but why 
caricature herself on stilts? 

The woman who wishes to preserve 
her youth into old age does not follow 
the styles. She selects the best in every 
mode that is suited to her individuality ; 
she wears garments that do not date; 
she is therefore always beautifully, be- 
comingly, and hygienically clothed. 
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Answers to Queries otherwise you might just possibly develop a 
diffidence that would prove detrimental to 
J. E. B—Here is a depilatory that may your success in life. 

prove satisfactory in your case: O_tp Man.—A simple, but delightful and 
very ancient, remedy to secure peristalsis of 
the intestinal tract in old people who cannot 
.. 2drams take much bulky food or irritating drugs is 
PHONON issue ncoeeces seeeee 5 drams flaxseed. <A full glass of flaxseed tea be- 
Collodion... ceseeececcecceeeees 4 Ounces fore going to bed acts as a mild laxative 

This makes a transparent film. Apply daily and at the same time soothes the intestines. 
for several days, after which remove film. ‘ 


pt ; ; ce e An ApDMIRER.—You can safely give your 
Che hairs will come away with it. little one an enema of warm, soapy water, 


A Reaper.—You can darken the brows about four ounces. Not as routine treat- 
with the following preparation: ment, however. It is use supposi- 


Tincture of turpentine.. eeeeee 50 minims 
Oil of turpentine....... eeeee 100 minims 
Castor of)....0% e0see TTT 


India ink cecceeceveces 38 grains toric s of glycerin, coca *, or gluten, and 
Gum arabic.. re MG Oe day to rub the abdomen with gentle, 
Rose water ...ccccccccecccececece, Lounce circular, rather deep movements, anointing 
your hand with warm olive oil. Have you 
seen my recent article on “Intestinal Slug- 
gishness?” It appeared in the November 
number. It will prove not only interesting, 
but highly instructive, to you. 


Put the ink and gum in a mortar and grind 
until absolutely pulverized. Gradually add 
the water until a thick, black liquid is formed 
\pply a minute quantity to the brows with a 
fine mel’s-hair brush. 

r you wish to improve the growth as well Oxitiz Jones.—The thyroid gland lies right 
darken the brows, rub well into the in the cenger of the throat, in the hollow, 

a tonic lotion containing and on each side of the windpipe. Massage 
dram it gently with a good cold cream containin; 

nasaciiiae already been published. That is the best 

aie vay iodine—in the food. The func- 

id gland, you know, is to 


sdeam  odine. list of foods contai x iodine 


secre=- 


is iodine 


a self-ad- 


rown 
r the 
which we 
Sige 


r, two ounces; 


You will vO ounces; rose water, 
whereas illed extract of witch-hazel, four ounces. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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That 
Burned 


They were taking 
him to hang him, Sud- 
denly, from that hostile, 
jeering crowd, she stood 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping Early 


Select all your Diamond and Jewelry gifts from our Catalog 89G. 
Send your order to us for prompt shipment. Your credit is good. 
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Lyon Charge-Account Plan 
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How Is Your 
“Culebra Cut’? 


The Panama Canal is a clear passage- 
way as far as the Culebra Cut. But 
Gold Hill has a way of slipping into 
the cut. And until dredges can clear 
the channel, the industrial schedule of 
the world is out of gear. 

If engineers tried to blast out the 
slide from Culebra Cut they would 
have more slides to cope with. If you 
try to blast out accumulated waste from 
your Culebra Cut with pills, salts or 
purges, you will increase your constipa- 
tion—and next time you will have to 
take stronger medicine in a larger dose. 

You can’t dredge your canal 
You can clean it out with Nujol 


Nujol softens the mass, and supplies the 
intestinal canal with sufficient moisture to 
replace deficient mucus. It causes the ob- 
structive waste matter to pass gently out of 
your system at a regular ‘hour, absorbing and 
removing the poisons as it goes. Nujol regu- 
larly keeps the traffic of your mind and body 
operating on schedule. 
You admire the Panama Canal system. 

Why not safegu: urd your own? Write for 
free booklet, ‘“Thirty Feet of Danger.’’ 


Warning: 


NUJOL is sold only in sealed bottles bearing 
the Nujol Trade Mark. All druggists in 
U.S. and Canada. Insist on Nujol. You may 
suffer from substitutes. 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 
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Ask also for my ‘‘pay-when-redueg 
offer. My treatment has often 
duced at the rate of a pound a 
No dieting, no exercise, absolu 
safe and sure method. 


Mrs. E. Bateman writes:— Have taken 
treatment and it is wonderful how it red 
It does just as you say. I have redué 
pound a day and feel fine. 


Mrs. Anna Schmidt writes:—J weivhed 178 pounds befo 
started your treatment and I now weigh 138 pounds, 
may print this if you like. 

These are just examples of what my treatme 
can accomplish. Let me send you more pr 
at my expense. 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Steonsed Physician 
286 Fifth Avenues, New York Desk K4 
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| eine Out the Hidden Senate 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look k upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
natura Ariony Have you fried it ? 


tr . 
Mercolized Wax {ons for ine: Pagaeey ith direc- 




















BOUND VOLUMES of SMITH’S MAGAZINE qm 
ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. Address Subse: ipi 
Department, STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 


ye Soothe Your 
| Itching Skin 


ANY with Cuticura 


All druggists: Soap 25. Ointment %& 0, n Faloum 3. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B 
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Paralysis 


caused the deformity 
seen. at the left. It had 
existed 9 years when 
the McLain Sanitarium 
straightened the foot. 
See other picture. The 
patient writes: 


Just a few lines of thanks 
Sor the wonderful resulis 
following my treatment. 
After walking for sev- 
eral years on the side of 

my foot, I now walkina 

natural position. Ido not 

use a cane as formerly. I 

certainly recommend this 

Sanitarium to any one similar- 

ly afflicted, Will gladly answer 

letters. CARL A. ROBISON, 


Kosmosdale, Ky, 
Write Carl Robison or the Sanitarium for full 


details, 
. FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly equipped 
private institution devoted exclusively to the treat- 
ment of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases 
and Deformities, Wey Neck, Hip Disease, Diseases of the 
as found in children and young adults, 

Book of 












































Joints, especiall 
Our book, ‘*Deformities and Paralysis’’—also * 
References,’’ sent free. 

The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





















direct 
to you 


Shopping the Daniel Low 
way, sitting comfortably at 
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DIAMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im. 
diamonds—the greatest discovery the world 
has ever known. Je will send absolutely 
free this 14k gold f. ng, set wit 2 
waiian im. diamond—in beautiful ring box 
postage paid. Pay postmaster $1.25 C. O. D. 
rges to cover postage, boxing, advertising 


handling, . If you can tell it from a rea 
diamond return and money refunded. Only 
10,000 given away. Send no money. Answer 
quick, Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.415 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Ilelps to eradicate dandruff. 

‘or Restoring Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 

H IN DE RCORN Ss Removes Corns, Callouses, etc., 
stops all pain, ensures comfort to the feet, makes walling easy. 
15 cents by mail or at Druggistss Hiscox Chemical Works, 

Patchogue, N. Y. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS" APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
ogether as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


C.E.BROOKS, 212B State Street, Marshall, Miche 
Please mention this magazine 











home, saving energy, time 
and money, with thousands 
of useful and unusual articles to 
select from, is the most satisfac- 
tory shopping tour imaginable. 


There is no safer way to 
buy than the Daniel Low way 
of ‘Fireside Shopping.’ For 50 
years the name “Daniel Low” 
has been—and always will be—a 

uarantee of you must satis- 
ied or money refunded, 


When you order one or 
more of the articles shown here, 





ask for the Daniel Low “Book 
of Ten Th dS i ” 
This “Wonderful Store” is a 


184-page volume, picturing hun- 
dreds of useful things for the 
holidays and birthdays—not jew- 
elry alone but leather, toilet and 
desk articles, traveling bags and 
cases, stationery —all pictured, 
described, everything priced (at 
a decided reduction from usual 
prices)—and every article fully 
guaranteed. 

Mail Coupon for “ The Book 
Ten Thousand Suggestions” 


DANIELLOW &CO. 4% 
229 Town House 
eo 





7 


Salem, Daniel 


Pi nd me 
«Book of 10,000 Suggestions” 





Street... ccrcesccsecscessecsecs eeeccces 
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WATCHES 
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iy The Best Gift, . 





: ‘mond Ring 

Beautiful gen- 
uine Diamond 
Rings, any style 


14-K gold mount- S Zia ~ 


15 
pe 
E 






yable monthly 
= ing, special values yen 


at $25, $50, $75, $100 
= and up; easy terms 
SULA STORES IN 


Select Your Christmas Gifts 
from Our Jewelry Catalog 


» It shows over 2000 illustrations of Diam 
Watches, Jewelry, etc. Whatever zoe ouect —_ 
be sent, all shipping charges as erenee 

andexamine the article right in areunheote, 
If satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and 
keep it; balance divided into gight equal amounts, 


our prices are lower than the came prices 


by other concerns, we make a discount of 8 per 
cent for cash in full in advance, or on delivery. ent in as $2.50 a month. 


LEADING CITIES . LOFTS BROS.  & CO., National Credit Jewelers °*cnicaco, ittincis ** Qe 











We Received the 
Gold Medal 
Highest Honors 


Watches 


Our Catalog illus- 
*) trates and describes 

all the new watches 
y —solid gold and gold 
filled cases. Splendid 
bargains in 25-year 
guaranteed watches 
on creditterms as low 


Buyer: While 
uoted 





















“Nuxated Iron helps put astonishing strength and 
energy into the veins of men and bring roses to the 


cheeks of pale, nervous, run-down women,” says Dr. 
James Francis Sullivan, formerly physician of Bellevue 
Hospital (Outdoor Dept.) N.Y. and Westchester County 
Hospital. “‘I prescribe it regularly in cases of depleted 
energy, anaemia and lack of strength and endurance, 
There is nothing like organic iron—Nuxated Iron— 
to quickly enrich the blood, make beautiful, healthy 
women and strong, vigorous, iron men,” Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, 

















Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 
“Nature’s 
Own” 


Try the New way 


B= the Silmerine way 
—and you'll 1 never again use the ruinous heated 
iron. The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Sil i 

qui lumerine 

is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 

neither sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves 

also as a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At your druggist's. 

° senate 
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HEADACHE 
TABLETS 


27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN | 


&r Headaches, 
Neuralgias, 
LaGrippe 2,2Colds 

Women's Aches azalils, 
Rheumatic 279 Sciatic Pains 
Sk Jour Druggst For AXA Tablets 


10°— + 25° 
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Seo Homoéram JK on the Gonuine 


The Antikamnia Chemical Co. St Louis 





faa Learn Piano! 
ffLear Par This Interesting Free Bos 


shows how you can become a skill 
player of piano or organ in your own hom 
at one-quarter usuai cost, Dr. Quinn 
famousWritten Method 1s endorsed by leading musicians 1 indheadss 
State Conservatories. Successful?) years. Playchords a 

plete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yct e: 
Geetha tantnsds obgae evtcrage echt eerie Ap 
M i. au inn “Conservatory, Studio AL, Social Union inion Bidg., Boston, Mast 


Short Story Writers 


There sisatr t 
Wante zine and newspa rece 
pairinael ia es pee eciccmet mies 


sails Eviiia Ge Borers cena Leet z Agate 


Dept. Dept.1019. Fort Wayne, tnd. 
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Bothered by the High 
Cost of Food? 





Is Mr. Hoover’s appeal for food conservation and wise sub- 


stitution meeting with your cooperation? 


And are you one of the 


many thrifty housewives who find they are already feeding their fam- 


ilies with all the economy consistent with health and comfort? 


It’s all in xaciitetn how, isn’t it? 





You know that 
a wholesome, ap- 
petizine dinner, of 
delicious _ flavor, 
temptingly served, 
does not always 
mean that it cost 
as much—or even 
half as much—as 
a flat, uninterest- 
ing, poorly cooked 
dinner. The whole 
question of good 
living at moderate 
cost is simplified 





: “THE IE COMPLETE 
COOK BOOK 


ED Pema) 


Mrs. Rees is an 
expert upon the 
subject of foods 
and their prepara- 
tion. The woman 
who uses these re- 
cipes will not need 
to preach to her 
family “the gospel 
of the clean 
plate.” 

The price—fif- 
teen cents—places 
it within the reach 
of everybody. And 





by “The Complete 
Cook Book.” It is just what its 
name signifies, containing seven 
hundred and fifty splendidly ar- 
ranged, economical recipes, com- 
piled by Jennie Day Rees. 





Sno woman can 
afford to be without it. For sale 
by all news dealers; or, if your 
dealer cannot supply you, add four 
cents to the above price and order 
direct from the publishers. 








Street & Smith Corporation, Publishers, New York 
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for $3.00 per Month 
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$100—not a cent’s alteration in value. 
Model. Old methods were wasteful. 


Brand New—Never Used 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier 
models, rebuilt or second-hand. Note the 
signature of this advertisement. This is a 
$2,000,000 concern. 

We offer new Olivers at half price be- 
cause we have put typewriter selling on an 
efficient, scientific basis. 

You now deal direct—sell to yourself, 
with no one to influence you. This puts 
the Oliver on a merit test. No mid- 
dle men—no useless tolls. 

The entire facilities of this com- 
pany are devoted exclusively to the 
production and distribution of Oliver 
4 Typewriters. 

— 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO 
739 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Iil 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free in- | 
spection. If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of | 
pai ¥ month. The title to remain in you until fully 

a or. 

t shipping point is 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. Now! 


his does not place me under any obligation to buy. l 
If 7 choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at 
vour expense at the end of five days, 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 
me your book—"“The High Cost of Typewrite The 


Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalogs and 
further information, | 


Street Address . 
CO eck 


avsvwevwws® 


Mail 
This Coupon 














Or Return It 


poe 


At Our Expense 
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The Oliver Typewriter—Was $100—Now $49 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Company that it is the Identical Model 

Be your own salesman and earn $51. You get the identical typewriter formerly priced 

The finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver 

Our new plan is way in advance. It is in keeping 

with new economic tendencies. It does away with waste. Inflated prices are doomed forever. 

We no longer have thousands of expensive salesmen and agents traveling over the 
country, nor numerous costly branch houses. 


You Save $51 


This is the first time in history that a new 
standard $100 typewriter has been offered 
for $49. Remember, we do not offer a sub- 
stitute model, cheaper nor different. But 
the same splendid Oliver used by the big 
er Over 600,000 Olivers have been 
sold 


We ship direct from the factory to you. 
No money down—no red tape. Try the 
Oliver Nine at our expense. If 
you decide to keep it, send us 
$3.00 per month. If you return 
it, we even refund the shipping 
charges. You are not placed 
under the slightest obligation. 
That’s our whole plan. We rely 
on your judgment. We know you 
don’t want to pay double. And 
who wants a lesser typewriter? 
You may have an Oliver for free trial by 
checking the coupon below. Or you may 
ask for further information. 


An Amazing Book 
All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed in our 
startling book entitled ** The High Cost of Typewriters— The 
Reason and the Remedy’’--sent free if you mail the Coonan 
now, Also our catalog. Order your free trial Oliver—or as! 
for further information at once. Canadian Price, $02.65, 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
739 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring you 
either the Oliver Nine for free trial Or further fn- 
formation, Check carefully which you wish. 


Jan. ist, 1919, price will advance to $57.00. 
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“Why I Chose a Brunswick” 


By BURTON WYNNE 
Adventures in Seeking the Super-Phonograph 


OR years my family has wanted a We read and heard of the Brunswick 
phonograph. Yet we hesitated. We Method of Reproduction, which included 
were on the verge of buying often, the Ultona and an improved amplifier. 
but delayed. 
We love music. And we value the 
phonograph for the wealth of world-wide 
talent it brings to the home. 


FASS 


ZS 


And so we investigated. We were some- 
what skeptical — but we came away as 
proud owners. 


« 
Ma 


ZS 


But frankl For here, at last, was our ideal instru- 
waited duri wi hoa raent—one which played all records at their 
ng the las best, one with incomparable tone. 


NSiSKiey 
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few years, hearing 

the different phono- This remarkable instrument 

graphs and weighing ended our search. We found in 

their different advan- the Brunswick Meth- 

tages—never quite od of Reproduction 

satisfied. all we had looked 

We felt that sooner for and more. 

or later a better pho- The Ultona is a 

nograph would come, simple, convenient, 
overcoming all the current handicaps and all-record player, ad- 
setting new standards, justable to any type of record at a turn of 

We never liked the idea of a phonograph the hand. And now we buy our records 

which would play only its own make of according to artists rather than make. Thus 
records, No one catalog contained all our we overcome the old-time limitations. 
favorites. Each line of records offered its 
attractions. 


~ » 
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I am convinced that the tone of The 
Brunswick is far superior, and due chiefly 
to the strict observance of acoustic laws. 


\7 
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Another thing we quarrelled with was 
tone. We were repelled at the 
strident tones of some. And 
others seemed to be nearly per- 
fect, but not quite. 


cS 


The tone amplifier is built 
entirely of wood, molded so as 
to give the sound waves full 
opportunity to develop. No metal 
is used in this amplifier, so there 
are no stunted, metallic sounds. 


‘as 


19,6 


I realize that all this sounds 
like we were too critical and that 
we set ourselves above the thou- 
sands who were content with the 
phonographs we hesitated to buy. 


a 
EXSY 


My advice to every music lover 
is to hear The Brunswick before 

. ; deciding. One’s ear immediately 
But we wanted to be sure before appreciates the difference. And 
we bought, so as to avoid regrets. old conceptions of the phono- 

In our determination tofindthe j ) graph are changed. 
super - phonograph, we came Pe a Brunswick dealers everywhere 
upon the new Brunswick. It was are delighted to play the new 
announced as something differ- Brunswick for you and to ex- 
ent, something advanced. . plain its betterments. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of Canadian Distributors, Musical Merchandise Sales Co, 
Lnited States, Mexico and Canada Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
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ALL PHONOGRAPHS IN ONE 
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For Him 


A Handy Grip Shav- 
ing Stick that allows 
all the soap to be 
used—no waste. Rib- 
bon Dental Cream, 
safe, thorough and 
delicious. 


For Her 


A box or two of 
Talc, scented with 
her favorite per- 
fume; half-dozen 
tubes of Mirage 
Cream —‘‘Grease- 
less and vanishing.” 


hrift 


Gifts 




















HIS Christmas must be a thrift-Christmas 
for many and good reasons. 


Established 1806 


expenditure alone, however, does not mean 
thrift. @A gift costing but a few pennies is 
extravagant if it is not useful; and one at any 
price is wasteful if it does not give full value. 


@ To make this a thrift-Christmas give useful gifts, 
not “‘gim-cracks”— and selec those of standard value. 


COLGATE & CO. 
The oldest firm of its kind in cAmerica and the largest in the world 


GA small 


New York 








Coleo Soap, made 
entirely of vegeta- 
ble oils — ideal for 
Baby'sbath. Abox 
of Baby Talc to 
make himcomfort- 
able and happy. 


For Mother 


A box of fine toilet 
soap forher ownuse, 
Coleo or Cashmere 
Bouquet. Charmis 
Cold Cream to pro- 
tect her skin against 
winter weather. 


For Father 


Shaving Soap—Stick, 
Powder or Cream as 
he prefers — with 
Tale or Cold Cream 
to use after he has 
shaved. Hewill like 
Colgate’s. 


For cAnybody 
Ribbon Dental € 


the safe, deliciou 
tifrice that is en 
by more dentist 
anyother. Good 

Good Healthisa 
did Christmas Gi 





iristmas 





